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PREFACE 



The following lectures, prepared amid many c 
and duties, have aimed to deal only with practical 
questions which are demaudiug attention in oiu- 
time. They do not claim to constitute a treatise 
with close couneetionB and a logical order. Each 
presents a distinct topic, or a particular phase of 
the present conflict of Christian tfuth with the er- 
rors of the nou-Cluistian rfliyions. This indepen- 
dent treatment must constitute mj apology for an 
occasional i-epetition of impoi'tant facta or opinions 
which have a common beai'ing on diffei-ent discus- 
sions. No claim is made to scholarsliip in the 
Oriental languages. The ability to compare origi- 
nal sources and determine dates and intiicate mean- 
ings of terms, or settle points in dispute by a wide 
research in Sanscrit or Pali literatures, can only be 
obtained by those who spend years in study along 
these special lines. But so many specialists have 
now made known the results of their prolonged lin- 
guistic studies in the foi-m of approved English 
translations, that, as Professor Max Muller has well 
said in his introduction to " The Sacred Books of 
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the East," " thei-e is no longer any excuse for ignor- 
ance of the rich treasures of Oriental Literature." 

Two considerations lend special importoaice to the 
topics here discussed. First, that the false systems 
in question belong not merely to the past, but to our 
own time. And second, that the increased inter- 
conunnnication of this age brings us into closer con- 
tact with them. They are no longer afar off and 
unheard of, nor are they any longer lying in passive 
slumber. Raving received quickening influences 
from our Western civilization, and various degrees 
of sympathy from certain types of Western thought, 
they have become aggressive and are at our doors. 

On controverted points I have made frequent quo- 
tations, for the reason that the testimonies or 
opinions of writers of acknowledged competency ai-e 
best given in their own words. 

I have labored under a profound com.'iction that, 
whatever may be the merit and success of these 
modest efforts, the general class of subjects treated 
is destined to receive increased attention in the near 
future ; that the Chi-istian Church will not loi^ be 
content to miscalculate the great conquest which she 
is attempting against the heathen systems of the 
East and their many alliances with the infidelity of 
the West. And I am cheered with a belief that, in 
proportion to the intelHgeut discrimination which 
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shall be exercised in judging of the non-Christian 
religions, and the skill which shall be shown in pre- 
senting the immensely superior truths of the Chris- 
tian faith, will the success of the great work of 
Missions be increased. 

It scarcely needs to be said that I have not even 
attempted to give anything like a complete view of 
the various systems of which I have spoken. Only 
a few salient points have been touched upon, as 
some practical end. has required. But if the mere 
outline here given shall lead any to a fuller investi- 
gation of the subjects discussed, I shall be content. 
I am satisfied that the more thoroughly the Gospel 
of Eedemption is compared with the futile systems 
of self-righteousness which man has devised, the 
more wonderful it wiU appear. 

F. F. ELLINWOOD. 
New Tosk, J&auarjr 20, 1892. 
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The lectures contained in this volume were deliv- 
ered to the students of Union Theological Seminary 
in the year 1891, as one of the courses established in 
the Seminary by Mr. Zebulon Stiles Ely, in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

" The undersigned gives the sum of ten thousand dollars to 
the Union Theological Seminary of the city of New York, to 
found a lectureship in the same, the title of which shall be 
' The Elias P. Ely Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity.' 

« The course of lectures given on this foundation is to com- 
prise any topics that serve to establish the proposition that 
Christianity is a religion from God, or that it is the perfect 
and final form of religion for man. 

'' Among the subjects discussed may be : 

« The Nature and Need of a Eevelation ; 

<^ The Character and Influence of Christ and his Apostles ; 

'' The Authenticity and Credibility of the Scriptures, Mira- 
cles, and Prophecy ; 

« The Diffusion and Benefits of Christianity ; and 

" The Philosophy of Beligion in its Relation to the Chris- 
tian System. 

" Upon one or more of such subjects a course of ten public 
lectures shall be given, at least once in two or three years. 
The appointment of the lecturer is to be by the concurrent 
action of the directors and faculty of said Seminary and the 
undersigned ; and it shall ordinarily be made two years in ad- 
vance." 
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LECTUKE I. 

THE NEED OF UNDEIt8TANDING THE PAIflB RELIGIONS 

It is said that the very latest among the sciences is 
the Science of Religion. Without pausing to inquire 
how far it admits of scientific treatment, certmi rea- 
sons which may be m-ged for the study of the exist- 
ing religions of the world will be considered in this 
lecture. It mnst be admitted in the outset that 
those who have been the pioneers in this field of i-e- 
search have not, as a rule, been advocates of the 
Christian faith. The anti-Christian theory that all 
religions may be traced to common causes, that com- 
mon wants and aspirations of mankind have led to 
the development of various systems according to en- 
vironment, has until recently been the chief spur to 
this class of studies. Accordingly, the religions of 
the world have been submitted to some preconceived 
philosophy of language, or ethnology, or evolution, 
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with the emphasis placed upon such facts as seemed 
to comport with this theory. Meanwhile there has 
been an air of broad-miaded charity in the maimer 
in which the apologists of Oriental systems have 
treated the subject. They have included Christ in 
the same category with Plato and Confucius, and 
have generally placed Him at the head; and this 
supposed breadth of sentiment has given them a de- 
gree of influence with dubious and wavering Chris- 
tians, as well as with multitudes who are without 
faith of any kind. 

In this country the study of comparative religion 
has been almost entirely in the hands of non-evan- 
gelical writers. We have had " The Ten Great Re- 
ligions," from the pen of Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke; "The Oriental Religions," written with great 
labor by the late Samuel Johnson ; and Mr. Moncure 
D. Conway's "Anthology," with its flowers, gathered 
from the sacred books of all systems, and so chosen 
as to carry the imphcation that they all are equally 
inspired. Many other works designed to show that 
Christianity was developed from ancient sun mytlis, 
or was only a plagiarism upon the old mythologies 
of India, have been current among us. But strange- 
ly enough, the Christian Church has seemed to re- 
gard this subject as scarcely worthy of serious con- 
sideration. With the exception of a very able work 
on Buddhism,* and several review articles on Hin- 
duism, written by Professor S. H. Kellogg, very 
little has been published from the Christian stand- 

" Tlie Liyht of Agui and Ihe lAgU of Ch« World. Maemillan & 
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point,* The term " heatbeniam " has been used as 
an espresaion of contempt, and has been applied 
with too little discrimination. 

There is a reason, perhaps, why these syatema 
have been underestimated. It eo happened that the 
races among whom the modem missionary enterprise 
has carried on its earlier work were mostly simple 
types of pagans, found in the wilds of America, in 
Greenland and Labrador, in the West Indies, on the 
African coast, or in the islands of the Pacific ; and 
these worshippers of nature or of spirits gave a very 
different impression from that which the Apostles 
and the Early Church gained from their intercoui-se 
with the conquering Komans or the polished and 
philosophic Greeks. Our missionary work has been 
symbolized, as Sir William W. Hunter puts it, by a 
band of half-naked savages listening to a miasionajy 
seated under a palm-tree, and receiving his message 
with child-like and unquestioning faith. 

But in the opening of free access to the great 
Asiatic nations, higher grades of men have been 
found, and with these we noiv have chiefly to do. The 
pioneer of India's missions, the devoted Ziegenbalg, 
had not been long in his field before he learned the 
mistake which the churches in Europe had made in 
regard to the religion and philosophy of the Hindus. 
He laid aside all his old notions when he came to 
encounter the metaphysical subtleties of Hindu 
thought, when he learned something of the immense 

" Th« late Profesaor Moffat, of Princeton Theological aeminary, 
pnbIlBli«il a Comparaliv* Hittory of Beligiont, bat it* Held wai 
too broad for a thoioagh treatmeiit. 
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Hinda literature, the voluminOTis ethics, the mysti- 
cal and weird mythologies, the tremendona power of 
tradition and social customs — when, in short, he 
found his way hedged up by habits of thought 
wholly different from his own ; and he resolved to 
know something of the religion which the people of 
India alreeidy possessed. 

For the benefit of others who might follow him he 
wrote a book on Hinduism and its relations to Chris- 
tianity, and sent it to Europe for pubhcation. But 
BO strong were the preconceived notions which pre- 
vailed among his brethren at home, that his raann- 
Bcript, instead of being published, was suppressed. 
" Ton were not sent to India to study Hinduism," 
wrote Franke, "bat to preach the GospeL" But 
Ziegenbalg certainly was not wanting in his estimate 
of the chief end in view, and his success was un- 
doubtedly far greater for the intelligent plan upon 
which he labored. The time came when a change 
had passed over the society which had sent him 
forth. Others, less friendly than he to the Gospel 
of Christ, had studied Hindiiism, and had paraded 
it as a rival of Christianity ; and in self-defence 
against this danic movement, the long-neglected 
work of Ziegenbalg was brought forth from obscu- 
rity and published. 

It is partly in self-defence against similar influ- 
ences, that the Christian Church everywhere is now 
turning increased attention to the study of Compara- 
tive Reli^on. In Great Britain a wider interest has 
been felt in the subject than in this country. And 
yet, even there the Church has been far behind the 
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enemies of evai^elicaJ trnth in comparing Cliiistian- 
ity with false systems. Dr. James Stalker, of Glas- 
gow, said a few months since that, whereas it might 
be e^)ected that the advocates of the true faith 
would be the first to compare and contrast it with 
the false systems of the world, the work had been 
left rather to thoae who were chiefly interested in 
disparaging the trnth and exalting error. Yet some- 
thing has been done. Such men as Sir Monier 
WiUiams, Sir William Muir, Professors Eawlinson, 
Fairbaim, and Leggo, Bishop Carpenter, Canon 
Hardwick, Doctors Caird, Dodds, Mitchell, and 
others, have given the false systems of the East a 
thorough and candid treatment from the Christian 
standpoint. The Church Missionary Society holds 
a lectureship devoted to the study of the non-Chris- 
tian religions as a pi-epai'ation for missionary work. 
And the representatives of that Society in the Pun- 
jab have instituted a coui-se of study on these lines 
for missionaries recently arrived, and have offered 
prizes for the best attainments therein. Though we 
are latei- in this field of investigation, yet here also 
there is spiinging up a new interest, and it is safe 
to predict tlmt within another decade the real char- 
acter of the false rehgions will be more generally 
understood. 

The prejudice which has existed in regard to this 
subject has taken two different forms : First, there 
has been the broad assumption upon which Franke 
wrote to Ziegenbalg, that aU knowleilge of heathen- 
ism is worse than useless. Good men are asking, 
" Is not such a study a waste of energy, when we are 
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charged with proclairaiag the only saying tnith? Is 
not dowmiglit eameBtneaa better than any possible 
knowledge of philosophies and superstitions ? " And 
we answer, " Tes : by all means, if only the one is 
possible." Another view of the subject is more seri- 
ous. May there not, after all, be danger in the 
study of false systems? Will there not be found 
pei-plesing parallels which will shake our trust in 
the positive and exclusive supremacy of the Chris- 
tian faith ? 

Now, even if there were at first some risks to a 
simple, cliild-like confidence, yet a timid attitude in- 
volves far greater risks : it amounts to a half sur- 
render, and it is wholly out of place in this age of 
fearless and aggressive discussion, when all truth is 
challenged, and every form of error must be met. 
Moreover, in a thorough study there is no danger. Sir 
Monier Williama tells us that at first he was surprised 
and a little troubled, but in the end he was more 
than ever impressed with the transcendent truths of 
the Christian faith. Professor S. H, Kellogg assures 
us that the result of his careful researches in the 
Oriental systems is a profounder conviction of the 
great truths of the Gospel as divine. And even 
TtfftTT Miiller testifies that, while making every allow- 
ance for whatever is good in the ethnic faiths, he 
has been the more fully convinced of the great supe- 
riority of Christianity. Beally, those axe in danger 
who receive only the superficial and misleading rep- 
resentations of heathenism which one is sure to meet 
in our magazine literature, or in works like " Robert 
Elsmere " and " The Light of Asia." 
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Oiie cannot fail to mark tliQ iliffwrent light iu 
which we view the mythologies oi the Greeks and 
Bomans. K their religious beliefs and speculations 
had remained a secret until our time, if the high 
ethical precepts of Seneca and Marcus Aurelius had 
only now been proclaimed, and Socrates had just 
been celebrated *tn glowing verse as the " Light of 
Greece," there would be no little commotion in the 
religious world, and thousands with only weak and 
troubled faith might be disturbed. But simply be- 
cause we thoroughly understand the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, we have no fear. We welcome all 
that it can teach us. We cordially acknowledge the 
virtues of Socrates and assign him hia true place. 
We enrich the fancy and awaken the intellectual en- 
ergies of our youth by classical studies, and Christi- 
anity aldnea forth with new lusti-e by contrast with 
the heathen aystems which it encountered in the 
Boman Empire ages ago. 

And yet that waa no easy conquest. The early 
church, when brought face to face with the culture of 
Greece and the self-assertion of Roman power, when 
confronted with profound philosophies like those of 
Plato and Aristotle, with the subtleties of the Sto- 
ics, and with countless admixtures of Persian mys- 
ticism, had, humanly speaking, quite as formidable a 
task as those that are presented in the heathen sys- 
tems of to-day. Very few of the champions of mod- 
em heathenism can compare with Celsus, and there 
are no more subtle philosophies than those of ancient 
Greece. Evidently, the one thing needed to disen- 
chant the false systems of our time is a clear and ac- 
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curate knowledge of their merits and demerits, and 
of their true relation to Christiaaity. 

It will be of advantage, for one thing, if we learn 
to give credit to the non-Christian religiona for the 
good which they may fairly claim. There has existed 
a feeling that they had no rights which Christian 
men were bound to respect. They have been looked 
upon as systems of unmixed evil, whose enormities 
it were impossible to exaggerate. And all such mis- 
conceptions and exaggerations have only led to seri- 
ous reactions. Anti-Christian writers have made 
great capital of the alleged misrepresentations which 
zealous friends of missions have put upon heathen- 
ism ; and there is always great force in any appeal 
for fair play, on whichever side the truth may lie. 
"Where the popular Christian idea has presented a 
low view of some system, scarcely rising above the 
grade of fetichism, the apologists have triiunphantly 
displayed a profound philosophy. AVhere the masses 
of Christian people have credited whole nations with 
no higher notions of worship than a supreme trust 
in senseless stocks and stones, some skilful defender 
has claimed that the idols were only the outward 
symbols of an indwelling conception of deity, and 
has proceeded with keen relish to point out a similar 
use of symbols in the pictures and images of the 
Christian Church, 

From one extreme many people have passed to 
another, and in the end have credited heathen sys- 
tems with greater merit than they possess. A 
marked illustration of this fact is found in the influ- 
ence which was produced by Sir Edwin Arnold's 
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"Light of Asia." Sentimental readers, passing from 
sorprisD to credulity, were ready to invest the "gen- 
tle Indian Saint " with Christian conceptions which 
no real Buddhist ever thought of. Mr. Arnold him- 
self is said to have expressed surprise that people 
should have given to his poem bo serious an inter- 
pretfttion, or should have imagined for a moment 
that he intended to compai'e Buddhism with the 
higher and purer teachings of the New Testament. 

In considering some of the reasons which may be 
ui^ed for the study of false systems, we will fii-st 
proceed from the standpoint of the candidate for the 
work of missions. And here there is a broad and 
general i-ea^on which seems too obvious to require 
much ai^mnent. The sldlful general or the civil 
engineer is supposed, of course, to survey the field of 
contemplated operations ere he enters upon hie work. 
The late Dr. Duff, in urging the importance of a 
thorough imdei-standing of the systems which a mis- 
sionaiy expects to encounter, illustrated his point by 
a reference to the great Akbar, who before entering 
upon the conquest of India, twice visited the country 
in disguise, that he might gain a complete knowledge 
of its topography, its strongholds, and its points of 
weakness, and the best methods of attack. 

While all religious teachers must understand their 
tasks, the need of special preparation is particulai'ly 
urgent in the foreign missionary, ovdng to his change 
of envii-onment. Many ideas and methods to which 
he has been trained, and which would serve him well 
among a people of his own race, might be wholly out 
of place in India or China. Earn ChandraBose, M. A. 
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— himself a converted Brahman — has treated with 
great discrimiiiation the argument frequently used, 
that the missionary " need only to proclaim the Glad 
TidiugB." He saja; " That the simple stoiyof Christ 
and him crucified is, after all, the truth on which the 
I'egeneration of the Christian and the nou-Chrifitian 
lands must hang, no one will deny. This story, ever 
fresh, is inherently fitted to tonch the dead heart into 
life, and to infuse vitality into effete nationalities and 
dead civilizations. But a great deal of rubbish has 
to be removed in heathen lands, ere its legitimate 
consequences can be realized. And a patient, persist- 
ent study of the false religions, and the complicated 
systems of philosophy associated with them, enables 
the missionary to throw out of the way those heaps 
of prejudices and eiTors which make it impossible 
for the story of the cross to reach and iuflueuce the 
heart." * It haa been very wisely said that " any frag- 
ment of truth which lies in a heathen mind un- 
acknowledged is an insuperable barrier against con- 
viction : recognized and used, it might prove a help ; 
neglected and ignored, it is insunnountable." f 

The late Dr. Mullens learned by careful observa- 
tion, that the intellectual power of the Hindus had 
been so warped by false reasoning, that " they could 
scarcely understand how, when two principles are 
contradictory, one must be given up as false. They 
are prepared to receive both sides of a contradiction 
as true, and they feel at liberty to aj:lopt that which 
seems the most comfortable. And nothing but a 
full exposure of evil, with u clear statement of the 
" MdUwdUt Quarterl;/. ^Qaotedm Afiinual of IniUaAIitmont. 
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antagoDistic truth, will suffice to awaken so pervert- 
ed an mtellect." * 

The missionary has often been surprised to find 
that the idea which he supposed was clearly under- 
stood, was wholly warped by the mtsdium of Hiudu 
thought, as a rod is apparently warped when plunged 
into a stream, or aa a beautiful countenance is dis- 
torted by the waves and iiTegularities of an imperfect 
mirror. To the preacher, sin, for example, is an 
enormity in the sight of God ; but to bis Hindu 
Uatener it may be only a breach of custom, or a 
ceremonial uncleauness. The indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, as it is set forth in Paul's Epistles, is to the 
missionary a union in which his personality is still 
maintained in blest fellowship with God, while to his 
audience it may be only that out and out pantheism 
in which the deity within us supplants all individual 
personality, and not only excludes all joy, but all re- 
sponsibility. 

Professor W. G. T. Shedd has clearly pointed out 
the fact that the modern missionary has a harder 
task in dealing with the perversions of the heathen 
mind than that to which the Apostles of the Early 
Church were called, oiving to the prevalence in Tnilin, 
and elsewhere of that pantheism which destroys 
the sense of moral responsibility. He says : " The 
Greek and Homan theism left the human will free 
and responsible, and thus the doctrine of sin could 
be taught. But the pantheistic systems of the East 
destroy free vrill, by identifying God and man; and 
hence it is impossible to construct the doctrine of 
* Manual of Irtdia Mmioiis. 
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sin aud atonement except by firat refutiug the pan- 
tlieiBtic ethics. The missionary can get no help 
from conscienre in his preaching, when this theory of 
God aad the world has the ground. But St. Paul 
appealed confidently ' to eveiy man's conscience in 
the sight of God,' and called upon the ethics and 
theology of the Greek and Itoman philosophers for J 
a corroboration. The early Apologists, Tertulliai 
and others, did the same thing." 

The testimonies which have been given within tha ' 
last few yeai-s, by the moat inteUigout and observing 
missionaries in Eastern lands, are of such peculiar 
significance and force, that I shall be justified in 
quoting a few at some length. Bev. George William 
Knoi, CD., of Tokio, Japan, in accepting an elec- 
tion to an honorary membership of the American 
Society of Comparative Eeligion, wrote, December 
17, 1890 : " I am deeply in sjTnpathy with the ob- 
jects of the Society, as indeed everj' missionary must 
be. "We have practical demonstrations of the value 
of reseai-ch into the ethnic religions. Even at home 
the value of such reseajch has already been gi'eat, 
but in these non-Chriatian lands it is indispensa- 
ble. It is true that non-Christian systems, as found 
among the people, rarely exhibit the forma or the 
doctrines which we learn from books, but I presume 
the same woidd be said by an intelligent Asiatic, 
were he to study our sacred books and then compare 
results with much of the religion which calls itself 
Christian in the West. And yet for the study even 
of the most debased forms of Christianity in South 
America or Mexico, let ua say, we must needs begin 
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with oTir sacred boots. And so it is with debased 
Buddhism in Japan. The Buddhism of Ceylon and 
of the books is unknown to this people, and when it 
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not hit the mark. Yet, after all, our debt is imraeas- 
nrable to the societies and scholars that have made 
accessible the sourcea that have yielded at last Buch 
systems as are dominant here. 

'■ The study of non-Christian systems is essential 
to the missionary, even though he does not refer to 
them in his preaching, but contents himself with do- 
livering the Gospel message. And that is the rule 
with missionaries, bo far as I know. But a knowl- 
ei^e of the native systems is imperative, that we 
may properly present our own. Otherwise we waste 
time in teaching over f^ain that which is already 
fully known, or we so speak that our tmth takes on 
the form of error, or we so underestimate the thought 
of those whom we address, that the preaching of the 
wisdom of God sounds in their ears the preachii^ of 
fooliBimesB. The adaptation of preaching to the 
hearers of Asiatic lands is a task that may well make 
us thankful for every help that may be furnished 
U8. . . . The missionary is far too apt to come 
from the West with exalted notions of his own su- 
periority, and with a feeling of condescendii^ pity 
for men who, perhaps, hare pondered the deep 
things of the universe far more than be. Let him 
really master a philosophy like the Confuciaji, and 
he will better illustrate the Christian grace of hu- 
mility, and be so much the better prepared for his 
work. His study will show him how astonishing is 
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light that has shone upon those men whom he 
thought of aa wholly in darkness. It will thus 
show him the trae way of approach, and enable him 
to follow the lines of least reaistauce^ It will also 
reveal to him wliat is the essential character of the 
divine message which he himself bears. He will 
separate that peculiar and spiritual truth which is 
the Word of Life, and will biTng it as glad tidings of 
great Joy. Surely no man can study these ethnic 
faiths, no matter with what appreciation of their 
measure of truth, and rejoicing in it, without a con- 
stantly growing conviction that the one power that 
converts men and establishes God's kingdom on earth 
is the Word that is eternal, the Son of God. He 
gathers in Himself all the truth of all the reHgions, 
and He adds that divine Salvation and Life for 
which all the nations have waited, and without 
which the highest and deepest thought remains un- 
able to bring men into living communion with the 
God and Father of us all." 

Rev. Martyn Clark, D.D., Missionary of the Church 
Missionary Society at Umritsur, India, has given 
thorough study to the Sanscrit, and has thereby been 
enabled to expose the fallacies and misrepresentations 
which the Arya Somaj, in its bitter controvci-sy 
with the Gospel, has put forth as to the real charac- 
ter of the Vedic literature. No man is better able to 
judge of the importance of a correct understanding 
of the errors of the non-Christian systems than he. 
In a letter accepting an honorary membership of the 
above-named Society he says : " The object of the 
Bocaety Is one in which I am deeply interested, and 
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I ghall at all timeB do what I can to further its 
aims. I am eoEvinced that there ia much that is 
helpful to the eaiise of Christ to be learned in this 
field of research." 

Rev. H. Blodgett, D.D., veteran Missionary of the 
American Board in Peking, in accepting a similar 
honor, says : " My interest in these studies has been 
deep and growing. It is high time that such a so- 
ciety as yon represent should bu formed. The study 
of Comparative Religion has long enough been in 
the hands of those who hold all religions to be the 
outcome of the natural powers of the human mind, 
unaided by a revelation from God- It is time that 
those who believe in the revelation from God in the 
Old Testament, and in the New Testament founded 
upon the Old, should study the great ethnic relig- 
ons in the light derived from the Bible." 

Kev, James S. Dennis, CD., long a Missionary of 
the Presbyterian Mission in Beyrout, Syria, says in 
the same connection : " The great missionary move- 
ment of om- age has broi^ht us face to face with 
problems and conflicts which are far more deep and 
serious than those which confront evangelistic efforts 
in our own laud, and it is of the highest importance 
that the Church at home should know as fuUy as pos- 
sible the peculiar and profound difficulties of work in 
foreign fields. These ancient religions of the East 
are behind intrenchraents, and they are prepared to 
mcLke a desperate resistance. Those who have never 
B into close contact with their adherents, and dis- 
covered by experience the difficulty of dislodging 
them and convincing thsm of the truth of the Go6- 
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pel, may very properly misimderstaiic) the work of 
the foreign missionaiy and wonder at his apparent 
failore, or at least his alow prc^ess. Bnt I wonder 
at the snccess attained in the foreign field, and con- 
sider it far more glorious and remarkable than it is 
generally accounted to be. A fuller acquaintance 
with the strength, and resources, and local ^clat, and 
worldly advantages of these false religions, will give 
the Church at home greater patience and faith in 
the great work of evangelizing the nations." * 

A specific reason for the study of the non-Chris- 
tian religions is found in the changes which our in- 
tercourse with Eastern nations has already urought. 
With oar present means of intercommunication we 
are brought face to face with them, and the contact 
of our higher ritality has aroused them from the com- 
parative slumber of ages. Even our missionary ef- 
forts have given new \igor to the resistance which 
must be encountered. We have trained up a gener- 
ation of men to a higher intellectual activity, and to 
a more earnest spirit of inquiry, and they are by no 
means all won over to the Christian faith. And 
there are thousands in India whom a Government 

* Similar viewB, tliongh in briefer terms, have been preBented bj 
Ee». WiUiim A. P. Martin, D.D. , of Pekiug ; Rav. Jolin L. NevinB, 
D.D.,of Ohafon; Bev. A. P. Happer, D.D,, andReT. B,0. Henry, 
D.D,, of Canton ; Profeasor John Wortabat, M.D., of Beyrout; 
Bev. Jacob Chamberlnin, D.D,, MisBionarj of the Refnimed 
Chnrdi in Madras; Rev. Z. J. Jones, D.D., Miaaionary of the 
Amerioan M. E, Church at Bareilly, India ; Rev. K. C, Chatter- 
glee and Ram Chandra Bose, both oonverts from high oaHte 
Hinduium and both eminent ministers of the Gospel in India: 
and Rev. B. W. Btydeu, D,D,, the accomplialied African Bobolar 
of Liberia. 
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education has left with no real faith of any kind, 
but whose pride of race and venerable customs ia 
raised to a higher degree than ever. They have 
learned something of Cliristiamty ; they have aJflo 
studied their own national systems; they have be- 
come especially familiar with all that our own acepticB 
have wrifcteu against Christianity ; still fui-ther, they 
have added to their intellectual equipment all that 
Western apologiata have said of the superiority of the 
Oriental faiths. They are thus armed at every point, 
and they are usii^ our own English tongue and all 
our facilities for publication. How is the youi^ 
misBioQary, who knows nothing of their systems or 
the real points of comparison, to deal with such men ? 
It is very true that not all ranks of Hindus are edu- 
cated ; there are milhona who know nothing of any 
religion beyond the lowest forms of superstition, and 
to these we owe the duty of a simple and plain pre- 
sentation of Christ Etnd Him crucified ; but in every 
community where the missionary is likely to live 
there are men of the higher class just named ; and 
besides, professional critics and opposers are now em- 
ployed to harass the bazaar pi-eacher with perplex- 
ing questions, which are soon heard from the lips of 
the common people. A young missionary recently 
wrote of the suiprise which he felt when a low caste 
man, almost without clothing, met him with argu- 
ments from Professor Huxley. 

Missionaiy Boards have sometimes sent out a 
specialist, and in some sense a champion, who should 
deal with the more intelligent classes of the heathen. 
But such a plan is fraught with disadvantagea What 
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is neeileU is a thorough preparation in all miBsion- 
aries, and that involvt-B tin intUspensable knowledge of 
the forces to be met. The power of the press is no 
longer a monopoly of Christian lands. The Aiya 
Soma], of India, is now using it, both in the vernac- 
ular and in the English, in its bitter and often scnr- 
rilous attacks. One of its tracts recently sent to me 
contained an English epitome of the arguments of 
Thomas Paine. The secular papers of Japan present 
in almost every issue some discussion on the com- 
parative merits of Christiimity, Buddhism, Evolution, 
and Theosophy, and many of the young native min- 
istry who at fii-st received the tnith unquestioningly 
as a child receives it from his mother, are now call- 
ing for men whom they can follow as leaders in their 
struggle with manifold error.* 

Even Mohammedans are at last employing the 
press instead of the sword. Newspapers in Con- 
stantinople are exhorting the faithful to send forth 
missionaries to " fortify Africa against the whiskey 
and gunpowder of Chiistian commerce, by proclaim- 

•Tha JapuaMaUot Bepteinber 30, 1891, in ruviawing theprog- 
reis of religioua and philosopliio diaoiiaaion us carried on by tlie 
natire press of the Empire, saj's: "The Buddliisniteratare of the 

I Reason shows plainly the extent to which the educated meniherE 
of the (Biiddhiflt) priesthood are seeking to enlarge their grasp 
by oontact with Western philosopiiy and religioaa thought. We 
happen to know that a promiDeut priest of the Shinsa Beot is 
deeply immersed in Comte'a hnmauitsrianism. In Xyogaktt- 
roii£ia (a natire paper) are published iaatnlmeiita uf Bpsncer's 
philosophy. Anotherpaper, the Hdiiaeikwai, has an artiole urging 
the desirability of a general union of all the (Bnddiiist) sects, such 
u Colonel Oloott brought about in India between the northern 
and the southern Buddhists." 
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ing the higher ethical principles of the Koran." 
G^reat institutioDB of learning are also maintained 
as the special propaganda of the Oriental religions. 
El AzaTj established at Cairo centuries ago, now num- 
bers ten thousand students, and these when ti-ained 
go forth to aU Arabic speaking countrieH.* The San- 
skrit colleges and monaaterios of Benares number 
scarcely less than four thousand students, f who ai'e 
being trained in the Sankhyan or the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, that they may go back to their dififerent prov- 
inces and maintain with new vigor the old faiths 
against the aggressions of Christianity. And in 
Kioto, the gi-eat i-eligious centre of Japan, we find 
over against the Chiiatian college of the American 
Board of Miseions, a Buddhist university with a 
Japanese graduate of Oxford as its president. In a 
great school at Tokio, also, Buddhist teachers, aided 
by New England Unitarians, are maintaining the 
superiority of Buddhism over Western Christianity 
as a religion for Japan.t 

Another reason why the missionary should study 
the false systems is found in the greatly diversified 
fcrms which these systems present in different lands 
and different ages. And just here it will be seen 
that a partial knowledge will not meet the demand. 
It might be even misleading. Buddhism, for exam- 
ple, has assumed an endless variety of forms— now 

* Leaimfrom an Bgyplian Note-book. 

f Papers at Bev. Mr. Hewlett in the Indian ErangAical Rei'ieie. 

i In aD addraes given m Tokio, b; Bev. Mr, Knapp. of Boeton. 
Buddhists in Japan were advised to build their religion oC the 
tUlDre upon their owu foQudatioQE, and not upon the toa^hinga of 
Western propagnudiBta. 
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appearing as a system of the baldest atheigm, and 
now presenting an approximate theism. Gautama 

was certainly atheistic, and he virtually denied the 
existence of the human soul. But in the northern 
development of his system, theistic conceptions 
sprang up. A sort of trinity had appeared by the 
seventh century A.D., and by the tenth century a 
supreme and celestial Buddha had been discovered, 
from whom all other Buddhas were emanations. 
To-day there are at least twelve Buddhist sects iu 
Japan, of which some are mystical, others pantheis- 
tic, while two hold a veritable doctrine of salvation 
by faith.* 

China has several types of Buddbisni, and Mon- 
golia, Thibet, Nepaul, Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam 
present each some special features of the system- 
How important that one should understand these 
differences iu order to avoid blundering, and to wisely 
adapt his efforts ! In India, under the common ge- 
neric name of Hinduism, there are also many sects : 
worshippers of Vishmi, worshippers of Siva, wor- 
shippers of Krishna. There are Sikhs, and Jains, 
and devil worshippers ; among the Dravidian and 
other pre-Aryan tribes there are victims of every 
conceivable superstition. 

Now, a missionary must know something of these 
faiths if he would fight with " weapons of precision." 
Paul, in becoming all thii^s to all men, knew at 
least the differences between them. He pi-eached 
the gospel with a studied adaptation. He tells us 
that he so strove as to win, and " not as those who 
■ The Tiodce Baddhiat Sects of Japan, bj Bunylu Nanjio, Oxon. 
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beat the air." How alert were tho combatiuits in the 
arena from which hia simile is borrowed! How 
closely each athlete scanned his man, watched his 
every motion, knew if possible his every thought 
and impulse! Muoh more, in winning the souls of 
darkened and misguided men, should we learn the 
inmost workings of their minds, their habits of 
thought, and the nature of the eiTors which are to 
be dislodged, 

But how shall the false systems of religions be 
studied? First, there should be a spirit of entire I 
candor. Truth is to be sought always, and at any 
cost ; but in this case there is everything to be gained I 
and nothing to be lost by the Christian teacher, and 
he can well afford to be just, Oui' divine Exemplar 
never hesitated to acknowledge that which was good 
in men of whatever nationality or creed. He eoidd 
appreciate the faith of Roman or Syro-Phcenician. 
He could see meiit in a Samaiitou as well as in a 
Jew, and could raise even a penitent publican to the 
place of honor. It was only the Pharisees who hesi- 
tated to admit the truth, imtil they could calculate 
the probable effect of their admissions. 

The very best experience of missionaries has been 
found in the line of Christ's example. " The surest 
way to bring a man to acknowledge his errors," says 
Bishop Bloomfield, " is to give him full credit for 
whatever he hiul learned of the truth," * " What 
should we think," says a keen observer of the work 
of missions — ^"what should we think of an engineer 
who, in attempting to rear a light-house on 
* Qaoted iu Manual of India Miasioat. 
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bar, bUoii]<1 fail to acknowledge as a godsend any 
chance outcropping of solid ix>ck to which he might 
fasten Ids stays ? " * 

But in urging the duty of candor, I assume that 
an absolute freedom from bias is impossible on 
either side. It is sometimes amusiug to ■witness the 
assurance with which [)i'ofessed aguostics assume 
that they, and they alone, look upon questions of 
comparative religion with an unbiased and judicial 
mind. They have no belief, they say, in any religion, 
and are therefore entii-ely without prejudice. But 
are they ? Has the man who has forsaken the faith 
of his fathers and is deeply sensible of an antagonism 
between him and the great majority of those about 
him — han he no interest in trying to substantiate his 
position, and justify his hostility to the popular 
faith ? Of all men he is gcneniHy the most prejudiced 
and the most bitter. We freely admit that we set 
out with a decided pi-eference for one religious sys- 
tem above all otiiers, but we insist that candor is 
possible, though an absolutely indiffei-ent judgment 
is out of the questiou. Paul, who quoted to the 
Athenians their own poet, was fair-minded, and yet 
no man ever an'aigued heathenism so terribly as he, 
and none was so intensely interested in the faith 
which he preached. 

Archbi^op Trench, in discussing the exaggerations 
from which a eai-eful study of the Oriental religious 
would doubtless save mr, says, " There is one against 
which we are almost unwilling to say a word. I 
mean the exa^eration of those who, in a deep devo- 
• Quoted in Miinilal iif India Mmiom. 
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tion to the truth iis it is in Clirist JoBue, coiuit 
themselves bound, by their allegiimce to Him, to 
take up a hostile attitude to eveiything not diB- 
tinetty and avowedly Christian, os though Euiy other 
position were a treauhery to his cause, and a sur- 
render of his exclusive right to the authorship of all 
the good which is in the world. In this temper we 
may dwell ouly on the guilt and misery and defile- 
ments, the wounds and braises and putrefying sores 
of the heathen world ; or if aught better is brought 
under our eye, we may look askant and "suspiciously 
upon it, as though all recognition of it were a dis- 
paragement of something better. And so we may 
come to regai'd the fairest deeds of nnbaptized men 
aa only more splendid sins. "We may have a short 
but decisive formula by which to try and by which 
to condemn them. These deeds, we may say, were 
not of faith, and therefore they could not please 
God ; the men that wrought them knew not Christ, 
and therefore their work was worthless— hay, straw, 
and stubble, to be utterly bumed up in the day of 
the trial of every man's work. 

" Yet there is indeed a certain narrowness of view, 
out of which alone the language of so sweeping a 
condemnation could proceed. Om- allegiance to 
Christ, as the one fountain of light and life for the 
world, demands that we affirm none to be good but 
Him, allow no goodness save that which haa pro- 
ceeded from Him ; but it does hot demand that we 
deny goodness, because of the place where we find it, 
because we meet it, a garden tree, in the wilderness. 
It only requires that we claim this for Him who 
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{tlantcd, imd watt willing tliat it should ^ow tliero ; 
whom it would itself have gladly owied ae iti* aatbor, 
if, Ixlongitig to a happier time, it could have known 
Hioi by his name, whom in part it knew by his power. 

"We do not make moch of a light of nature 
when we admit a righteonaness in those to whom in 
the days of their flesh the Gospel had not come. 
We only affirm that the Word, though not as yet 
dwelling among as, yet being the ' light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world,' had also 
lighted them. Some glimpses of his beams gilded 
their countenances, and gave to these whatever 
brightness they wore; and in recognizing this 
brightneflH we aie ascribing honor to Him, and not 
to them ; glorifying the grace of God, and not the 
virtnes of man." * 

In marked contrast with this, and tending to an 
extreme, is the following, from the pen of Bishop 
Beveridge. It is quoted by Max Muller, in the open- 
ing volume of " The Sacred Books of the East," as a 
model of candor. 

" The general inclinations which are naturally im- 
planted in my soul to some religion, it is impossible 
for mo to Hliift off; but there being such a multi- 
plicity of religions in the ivorld, I desire now seri- 
ously to connider with myself which of them all to 
restrain these my general inclinations to. And the 
reason of this my inquiry is not, that I am in the 
least dissatisfied with that rel^ou I have already 
embraced; but because 'tis natural for all men to 
have ftii overbearing opinion and esteem for that 

'Hvlieaa Leetura, 18M. 
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particular religion they are bom and bred-np iu. 
That, therefore, I may not seem biased by the preju- 
dice of education, I am resolved to prove and exam- 
ine thorn all ; that I may Bee and hold fast to that 
which is best. ■ . . Indeed, thei'e was never any 
religion so barbarous and diabolical, but it was pre- 
ferred above all other religions whatsoever by them 
that did profess it ; otherwise they would not have 
professed it. . . . And why, say they, may you 
not be mistaken as well as we ? Especially when 
there are, at least, sis to one i^^ainst your Christian 
religion j all of which think they serve God aright ; 
and expect happiness thereby as well as you. . . . 
And hence it is that in my looking out for the truest 
religion, being conscious to myself how great an as- 
cendancy Christianity holds over me beyond the 
rest, as beii^ that religion whereunto I was born 
and baptized; that the supreme authority has en- 
joined and my parents educated me in ; that which 
everyone I meet withal highly approves of, and 
which I myself have, by a long-continued profes- 
sion, made almost natural to me ; I am i-esolved to 
be more jealous and suspicious of this religion than 
of the rest, and be sure not to entertain it any 
longer without being convinced by BoHd and sub- 
stantial arguments of the truth and certainty of it. 
That, therefore, I may make diligent and im|mrtial 
inquiry into all religions and so be sure to find 
out the best, I shall for a time look upon myself 
as one not at all interested iu any particular religion 
whatsoever, much leas in the Ohristian religion ; but 
only as one who desires, in general, to serve and 
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^i^ij Him thai madi^ me in a ligiit maimc^ 
tfacfcdbj to he made iwtalrrr ol ibai hxppsDeBB mj 
iiaXmH la eaqpaibk oL''* 

Heeoiid, in jstndrin^ the fidse srsiems it.ls im- 
portant to dixftingiiiaih between religion and etliicBL 
In the c^Jfteie of ethics tbe SaSereoX faiths of men 
majr find mndi csrxnmon gropond, while in their lelig- 
icma elementB ther mar be entizel v true co- ntteify 
fake. The teachhigs di Confocias, though agnostic, 
preaented a moial code which places the relations of 
the UaooSlj and state an a reij firm basi& And the 
Tery hij^iest precepts of Buddhism belong to the 
period in which it was TirtoallT atheistic Man j 
great and noble truths have been revealed to man- 
kind throiq^ the conscience and the understanding, 
and these truths have f onnd expiessian in the prov- 
erbs or ethical Tnaxims of all races. To this extent 
Ood has nowhere left himself without witness. 
But all this is quite apart from a divinely revealed 
religion which may be cherished or be wholly lost 
The golden rule is found not only in the New Tes- 
tamenty but negatively at least in the Confucian clas- 
sics ;t and the Bhastras of the Hindus present it in 
})oth the positive and the n^ative form. And the 
still higher grace of doing good to those who injure 
xm, was proclaimed by Laotze, five hundred years 
before Christ preached the Sermon on the Mount 

* PriTftte Thoaghto on Beligion, Part L, Article 2. 

f (Umf uduM not only taogUt that men should not do to others 
what they wonld not hare done to them, but when one of his dis- 
ciples anked him to name one word which should represent the 
whole duty of man, he replied *' Reciprocity." 
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The immense superiority of the ethical Btandard 
in Cliristianity, lies iu ita harmony and complete- 
neBS. Confucius taught the active virtues of life, 
Laotze those of a passive kind ; Christianity incul- 
cates both. In heathenism ethical tiniths exist in 
fragments — mere half truths, like the broken and 
scattered remains of a temple once beautiful but now 
destroyed. They hold no relation to any high re- 
ligious purpose, because they have no intelligent 
relation to God. Christian ethics begin with our 
relations to God as supreme, and they embrace the ( 
present life and the world to come. The symmetry 
of the divine precept, " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heai-t, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self," finds no counterpart in the false religions of 
the world. Nowhere else, not even in Buddhism, is 
found the perfect law of love. The great secret of 
power in Christianity is God's unspeakable love to 
men in Christ ; and the reflex of that love ia the 
highest and purest ever realized in human hearts. 

Thirdly, the false systems should be studied by 
the Christian missionary, not for their own sakes so 
much as for an ulterior purpose, and they should be 
studied in constant eompjirison with the religion 
which it is his business to proclaim. His aim is not 
that of a savant. Let us not disguise it : he ia 
mainly endeavoring to gain a more thorough prep- 
aration for his own great work. The professional 
scholar at Oxford or Leipsic might condemn this 
acknowledged bias — this pursuit of truth as a means 
and not as an end — but if he would be entirely 
frank, he would often find himself working in the 
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iaterest of a linguistic theory, or a pet hypothecs 
of social uoieiice. It was in this spirit that Spen- 
cer aud Darwin have searched the world for facts to 
BDpport their systema * 

I repeat, it is enough for the missionary that he 
shall be thoronghly candid. He may esercise the 
burning zeal of Paul for the Gospel which he pro- 
claims, if he will also exercise his clear discrimina- 
tion, his scrupulous fairness, his courtesy, and his 
tact. Let him not forget that he is studyii^ religions 
comparatively ; he ahonld proceed with the Bible in 
one hand, and should examine the true and the false 
together. Contrasts will appear step by step as he 
advances, and the great truths of Christianity will 
stand out in brighter radiance, for the shadows of the 
background. If the question be asked, when and 
where shall the missionary candidate study the false 
systems, I answer at once ; before he leaves his native 
land ; and I assign three principal i-easona. First : 
The study of a new and difKcult language should en- 
gross his attention when he reaches his field. This 
will prove one of the most formidable tasks of his 
life, and it will demand resolute, concentrated, and 
prolonged effort. Second : In gaining access to the 
people, studying their ways and winning their eonfi- 

• WhooTer will rpad the Prefaoa of Mr, Bponcer'a work on 80- 
ciologj will be surpriEied at tlie mi-ans wLicli have been need in 
ooUectIng nnd veriFyiug supposed facts ; a oareful pem&al of 
the book will show that all olofises of lestimoii? have been ao- 
cepted, so fnr b<s thef were favorable. AdrenturerB, repar 
sailors, and that upon tlm briefest and most casual obBervation, 
hare been deemed capable of interpreting tlie religious beliefs of 
Eyeu Feaohel doubla many of their couclmioiia. 
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dence, the missionary will find great advantage in 
having gained some previous knowledge of their 
habits of thought and the intricacies of their beliefs. 
Third ; The means and appliances of study are far 
greater here at home than onthe mission fields. A 
very serious difiiculty with most missionaries is the 
want of books on special topics ; they have no access 
to libraries, and if one has imagined that he con 
best imderstand the faiths of the people by personal 
contact with them, he will soon learn with surprise 
howHttle he ciui gain from them, and how little they 
themselves know of their own systems. Those who 
do know have learned for the purpose of baffling 
the missionary instead of helping him. The ac- 
cumulation and the aixangement of anything like a 
systematic knowledge of heathen systems has cost 
the combined effort of many missionaries and many 
Oriental scholars ; and now, after three generations 
have pursued these studies, it is still felt that very 
much is to be learned from literatures yet to be 
translated. Buch as there are, are best found in the 
home libraries. 

Let us for a few moments consider the question 
how far those who are not to become missionaries 
may be profited by a study of false systems. To a 
large exteut, the considerations already urged will ap- 
ply to them also, but there are still others which are 
specially important to public teachers here at home. 
Dean MuiTay, in an able article published in the 
" Homiltitic Review " of September, 1890, recom- 
mended to active and careworn pastors a continued 
Btudy of the Greek classics, as calculated to refresh 
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and invigorate the mind, and increase its capacity for 
the duties of whatever sphere. All that he said of the 
Greek may also be said of the Hindu classics, with 
the added consideration that in the latter we are 
dealing with the living issiies of the day. Sir Mo- 
nier Williams, in comparing the two great Epics of 
the Hindus with those of Homer, uames many points 
of superiority in the former.* It is safe to say that 
no poems of any other land have ever exercised so 
great a spell over so many millions of mankind as 
the Eamayana and the Mahabhiirata, of India, and 
no otlier production is listened to with such delight 
as the story of Hama as it is still publicly read at the 
Hindu festivals. 

Of plulosophies, no system of India has ap- 
proached so neai' to veritable divine revelation as 
that of Plato, but in variety and subtlety, and in 
their far-reaching influence upon human life, the 
Indian schools, especially the Vedanta, are scarcely 
excelled to this day. And they are applied philos- 
ophies ; they constitute the religion of the people. 
Max Miiller has «aid truly that no other Hue of 
investigation is so fascinating as that which deals 
with the long and universal stmggle of manbiud to 
find out Grod, and to solve the mystery of their rela- 
tions to him. Unfortunately, human history has 
dealt mainly with wars and intiigues, and the rise 
and fall of dynasties ; but compared with these coarse 
and superficial elements, how much more interest- 
ing and instructive to trace in all races of men the 
common and ceaseless yearnings after some solution 
* See Indian Witdotn. 
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of life's mysteries t One is stirred with a deeper, 
broader sympathy for mankind when he witnesses 
this universal sense of dependence, this fear and 
trembling before the powei-s of an unseen world, this 
pitiful procession of nnblest millions ever trooping 
on toward the goal of death and oblivion. And 
from this standpoint, as fi-om no other, may one 
measure the greatness and glory of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

To my min d thei-e is nothing more pathetic than 
the spectacle of world-wide feticMsm. It is not to 
be contemplated with derision, but with profoundest 
sympathy. We all remember the pathos of Scott's 
picture of his Highland heroine, witli brain disor- 
dered by unspeakable grief, beguiling her woes with 
childish ornaments of " gaudy broom " and plomes 
from the eagle's wing. But sadder far is the specta- 
cle of millions of men made for fellowship with God, 
building their hopes on the divinity dwelling in an 
amulet of tiger's teeth or serjient's fangs or curious , 
shells. And it ought to enlai^e our natures with a 
Christ-lilie sympathy when we contemplate those 
dark and desperate faiths which are but nightmares 
of the soul, which see in all the universe only 
malevolent spirits to be appeased, which, looking 
heavenward for a father's face, see, as Richter ex- 
pressed it, "only a death's head with bottomlesSj 
empty sockets " instead of a loving smile.* 

• Archbishop Trench, after speaking in hia Hulsean leotnrea of 
the BdFantages wliioli we ma/ gain from an earnest atudj of tha 
Btruggles ot thoughtful men, who amid heathen dorkneis have 
groped after a knowledge of the true God, and of the gratitnde ' 
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And what a field do tlie greater but eqaally &ilse 
syat^ma present for the study of Uie hnman mind 
and heart ! How was it that the simple natttre wor- 
ship of the Indo-AiyaoB grew into the vast deposit 
of modem Hindtiism, and developed those social 
customs which huve become walls of adamant ? How 
could Bnddhism grow oat of such a soil and finally 
cast its spell over so many peoples ? ^VTiat were the 
elements of power which enabled the great sage of 
China to rear u Bocial and political fabric which hsa 
Bnrvived for so many centuries ? How was it that 
Islam gained its conquests, and wliat is the secret of 
that dominion which it still holds ? These surely 
are qnestions worthy of those who are called to deal 
with human thoi^ht and human destiny. And when 
by comparison we find the grand differentials which 
raise Cliristianity infinitely above them all, we shall 
have gained the power of presenting its truths more 
clearly and more convincingly to the minds and 
. hearts of men. 

There are some specific advantages Sowing from 
the Btudy of other religions of which I will give 
little more than an enumeration. 



ffhiob we onght to teel who Iiuvg received a more snre word of 
prophecy, adds In words of rare baaaty : " And perhaps it sli»ll 
■uem to iia us If that star in the natural heavens which guided 
those Eastern sages from their distant home, was but the ajmhol 
of uinny a star whicli, In the world's mystical night, snch as, be- 
ing faithfnlly followed, availed to lead humble and devout hearts 
froni far-ofl regions of superstition and error, till they knelt he- 
aide the cradle of the Babe of Itethlehem. and saw all tlieir weary 
, wanderings repaid iu n moment, and all their desires finding n 
pHrffot fiilfllmeut in Ilim." 
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) univers 
more or less distinct eouception of God. I am a 
that from time to time esplorere imagine that they 
have found a race of men who have no notion of God, 
Imt in ahnoat every inetimce subsequent investigation 
has found a religious belief. Such mistakes were 
made concerning the aborigines of Australia, the 
Dyaks of Borneo, the Papuans, the Patagonians, and 
even the American Indians. The unity of the race 
finds a new and striking proof in the universality of 
religion. 

2. The study of false systems brings to light an 
almost unanimous testimony for the existence of a 
vague primeval monotheism, and thus affoi-ds a strong 
presumptive corroboration of the Scriptural doctrine 
of man's apostasy from the worship of the true God. 

3. The clearest vindication of the severities of the 
Old Testament Theocracy, in its wars of extermina- 
tion against the Canaanites and Phoenicians, is to be 
found in a careful study of the foul and cruel types 
of heathenism which those nations carried with them 
wherever their colonies extended. A religion which 
enjoined universal prostitution, and led thus to sod- 
omy and the burning of youi^ children in the fires 
of Moloch, far exceeded the worst heathenism of 
Africa or the islands of the Pacific. The Phcenician 
settlements on the Mediterranean have not even yet 
recovered from the moral blight of that religion ; and 
had such a cultus been allowed to spread over all 
Europe and the world, not even a second Deluge 
could have cleansed the earth of its defilement. The 
extermination of the Canaanites, when considered as 
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a part of one gi-eat scheme for establishing in that 
aame Palestine a purer and nobler faith, and sending ! 
forth thence, not Phoenician corruption, but the Gos- 
pel of Peace to all lands, becomes a work of mercy to 
the human race, 

i. The ethics of the heathen will be found to Tin- 
dicate the doctiines of the Bible. This is a point 
which should be more thoroughly understood. It 
has been common to parade the high moral maxims 
of heathen systems as proofs against the exclusive 
claims of Ckristiaiiity. But when carefully consid- 
ered, the lofty ethical truths found in all sEicred 
books and traditions, coi-roborate the doctrines of 
the Scriptures. They condemn the nations " who 
hold the truth in unrighteousness." They enforce 
the great doctrine that by their own consciences all 
mankind are convicted of sin, and are in need of a 
vicarious righteousness, — a full and free salvation by 
a divine power. My own experience has been, and 
it is corroborated by that of many others, that 
very many truths of the Gospel, when seen from the 
stand-point of heathenism, stand out with a clearness 
never seen before. 

Many prudential i-easons like those which we 
have given for the study of false systems by mia- 
sitmaries, pertain also to those who remain at homo. 
Both are concerned in the same cause, and both en- 
counter the same assailments of our common faith. 
"We are all missionaries in an important sense : we 
watch the conflict from afar, but we are concerned in 
all its issues. The bulletins of its battle-fields are 
no longer confined to missionaiy literature ; they are 
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found in the daily seenlar press, and they are dis- 
cnased with favorable or unfavorable comments in 
the monthly magazines. The miesionary enterpiise 
haa come to attract great attention: it has many 
friends, and also many foes, here at home ; it is mie- 
represented by scoffers at our doors. The high 
merits of heathen systems, set forth with every de- 
gree of exaggeration, pass into the hands of Chris- 
tian families, in books and magazines and secular 
papers. Apostles of infidelity are sent out to 
heathen countries to gather weapons against the 
troth. Natives of various Oriental lands, once 
taoght in our mission schools perhaps, but still 
heathen, are paraded on our lecture platforms, where 
they entertain us with English and American argu- 
ments in support of thoii- heathen systems and 
against Christianity. Totmg pastors, in the literary 
clubs of their various communities, are surprised by 
beii^ called to discuss plausible papers on Bud- 
dhism, which some fellow-member has contributed, 
and they are expected to defend the truth. Or 
some yoimg parishioner has been fascinated by a 
plausible Theosophist, or has learned from Robert 
Elsmere that there are other religions quite as pure 
and sacred as onr own. Or some chance lecturer 
has distnrbed the commtmity with a discourse on 
the history of religious myths. And when some anx- 
ious member of a church learns that his religious 
instructor has no help for him on such subjects, that 
they lie wholly outside of his range, there is apt to 
be something more than disappointment : there is a 
loss of confidence. 



I 
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It is an unfortunate element in the caso that error 
is more welcome in some of our professedly neutral 
papers than the truth : on article designed to show 
that Christianity was borrowed from Buddhism or 
was developed from fetichism will sometimes he wel- 
comed as new sensation, while a reply of half the 
length may be rejected. 

There is aomething ominous in these facta. 
Whether the secular press (not all papers are thus 
nnfair) are influenced by partisan hati-ed of the truth 
or simply by a reckless regaid for whatever is most 
popular, the facts are equally portentous. And if it 
be true that such publications are what the people 
most desire, the outlook for our country is dark in- 
deed. The saddest consideration is that the power 
of the secular press is so vast and far reaching, 
When Cekus wrote, books were few. When Vol- 
taire, Hume, and Thomas Paine made their assaJl- 
ments on the Christian faith, the means of spreading 
the bHght of error were comparatively few. But now 
the accumiilated ai^;mnent9 of German infidels for 
the last half-centnry may be thi'own into a fivensent 
Sunday paper, whose issue will reach a quarter of 
a million of copies, which perhaps a million of men 
and women may read. These articles are copied 
into a hundred other papers, and they are read iu 
the villages and hamlets ; they ai-e read on the 
ranches and in the mining camps where no sermon 
is ever heard. 

It is perfectly evident that in an age like this we 
cannot propagate Christianity under glass. It must 
grow in the open field where the free winds of heaven 
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shall amito and diseipatc every cloud of error that 
may pass over it, and where its roots shall only 
strike the deeper for the questioniags and conflicts 
that may often befall it. Error cannot be overcome I 
either by ignoring it or by the cheap but imbecile [ 
scolding of an ignoiuut pulpit. 

I cannot express the truth on this point more 
forcibly than by quoting the trenchant words of Pro- 
fessor Ernest Naville, in his lectures on "Modem 
Atheism." After having admitted that one, who can 
keep himself far fi-oiu the strifes and struggles of 
modem thought, will find solitude, prayer, and calm 
activity, pursued under the guidance of conscience, 
most conducive to unquestioning faith and i-eljgious 
peace, he says : " But we are not masters of our own 
ways, and the circumstances of the present times im- 
pose on \ns special duties. The barriers which eeper 
rate the school and the world are everywhere thrown 
down ; everywhere shreds of philosophy, and very 
often of very bad philosophy, scattered fragments of 
theological science, and very often of a- deplorable 
theological science, ai« insinuating themselves into 
the current literature. There is not a literary re- 
view, there is scarcely a political joumaJ, which does 
not speak on occasion, or without occasion, of the 
problems relating to oui- eternal interests. The , 
most sacred beliefs are attacked every day in the or- 
gans of public opinion- At such a junctm-e cim men, 
who preserve faith in their own souls, remain like 
dumb dogs, or keep themselves shut up in the nar- 
row limits of the schools ? Assuredly not. We 
must descend to the common ground and fight with 
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equal weapons tlie great battles of thought. For 
tliia jjuipoae it is necessary to state questions which 
nm the risk of startling sincerely religious persons. 
But there is no help for it if we BXe to combat the 
adversaries on their own ground ; and because it is 
tliuB only that we can prove to all that the torrent of 
negations is but a passing rush of waters, which, fret 
as they may in their channel, shall be found to have 
left not so much as a trace of their passage upon the 
Hock of Ages." The fact that Professor Naville'a 
lectures were delivered in Geneva and Lausanne, to 
audiences which together numbered over two thou- 
sand five hundred people, affords abundant proof 
that the people are prepared to welcome the relief 
afforded by a clear and really able discussion of 
these burning questions. In the ordinary teaching 
of the pulpit they would be out of place, but evei-y 
public teacher should be able to deal with them on 
suitable occasions. 

In a single concluding word, the struggle of truth 
and error has become world-wide. There ai-e no 
ethnic i^eligions now. There is Christianity in Cal- 
cutta, and there is Buddhism in Boston. The line of 
battle is the parallel that belts the globe. It is not 
a time for slumber or for mere pious denunciation. 
There must be no blundering : the warfare must be 
waged with weapons of precision, and then victory is 
sure. It is well if our missionaiy effort of a century 
has di-awn the fire of the enemy ; it is well if the 
time has come to hold up the truth face to face with 
error, and to fight out and over again the conflict of 
Elijah and the Priests of Baal. 



LECTURE IL 



THE METHODS OF THE BAKLY CHRISTIAN CHUSCH IN | 
DEALING WITH HEATHENISM 

The comcidences of our present conquest of the 
non-Christian i-acea with that to which the Apostolic 
Churcli was called are numerous and striking. Not 
even one hundred years ago was the struggle with 
heathen error so similar to that of the early Ohurcli, 

To a great extent the missionaiy efforts of the 
mediEBval centuries encountei-ed only crude systems, 
which it was compai'atively easy to overcome. The 
rude tribes of Northern Euiope were converted by 
the Christianity of the later Roman Empire, 
though they were conquerors. Their gods of war 
and hrute force did not meet all the demands of life. 
As a source of hope and comfort, their i-eligion had 
little to be compared with the Chiiatian faith, and as 
to philosophy they had none. They had inherited 
the simple nature worship which was common to all 
branches of the Aiyan race, and they had expanded 
it into vaidous ramifications of polytlieism ; but they 
had not fortified it with subtle si>eculation8 like 
those of the Indo- Aryans, nor had their mythologies 
become intrenched in inveterate custom, and the na- 
tional pride which attends an advanced civilization. 

At a later day Chiistian missionaries in Britain 
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found tlie Norae ruligion of the Saxons, Jutes, and 
Angles, scarcely holding tho confidence of either 
rulers or eubjects. They had valued their gode 
chiefly for the purposes of war, and they had not 
always proved reliable. The kmg of Northumbria, 
like Clovia of France, had vowed to exchange his 
deities for the God of the Christians if victory 
should be given liim on a certain battle-field ; and 
when he had assembled his thanes to listen to a dis- 
cussion between the misaionaiy Paulinus and the 
priests of Woden on the comparative merits of their 
respective faiths, the high priest frankly admitted 
his dissatisfaction with a religion which he had found 
utterly disappointing and useless ; and when other 
chief counsellors had given the same testimony, and 
a unanimous vote had been taken to adopt the GhriB- 
tian faith, he was the first to commence the destruo- 
tion of the idols.* 

The still earlier missiooaries among the Druid 
Celts of Britain and Fi-anee, though they found in 
Druidism a more elaborate faith than that of the 
Norsemen, encountered no such resistance as we find 
in the great religious systems of our day. "Where 
can we point to so easy a conquest as that of Patrick 
in Ireland, or that of the Monks of lona among the 
Picts and Scots ? 

The Druids claimed that they already had many 
things in common with the Christian doctrines,t and 
what was a still stronger element in the cftse, they 

" Tht NoTiemen, Maolear. 

t Tha Dniid hnrd Taliesen bujb : " Christ, llie Word from the 
beginuitig, was from Iha begimiiiig our tsuilier, and n-e never 
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made common cause with the Obristians aii;ainst the 
wrongs indicted on both by pagan Borne. The Ro- 
man emperors were not more determined to extir- 
pate the hated and, as they thought, dangeroaa in- 
fluences of Christianity, than they were to destroy 
every vestige of Dmidism as their only hope of con- 
quering the invincible ai-mies of Boadioea. And thus 
the mutual experience of common sufferings opened 
a wide door for the advancement of Christian truth. 

The conquests of Welsh and Irish missionaries in 
Burgundy, Switzerland, and Germany, encountered no 
elaborate book rehgions, and no profound philoso- 
phies. They had to deal with i-aces of men who 
were formidable only Avith wenpons of warfare, and 
who, intent chiefly on conquest and migration, had 
few institutions and no wiitten historic records. 
The peaceful sceptre of the truth was a new force in 
their experience, and the sympathetic and self-deny- 
ing labors of a few missionaries tamed the fierce 
Vikings to whom Britain had become a prey, and 
whose incursions even the armies of Charlemagne 
could not resist. 

How difterent is our struggle with the races now 
under the sceptre of Islam, for example — inflated as 
they are with the pride of wide conquest, and look- 
ing contemptuously upon that Christian faith which 
it was their early mission to sweep away as a foira 
of idolatry ! How different is our task in India, 
which boasts the antiquity of the noble Sanskrit and 

lost Hia (soolung. Chriatianitj n 
never was a time when tlie Dri 
tiines." — St. Pavl in Britain, p. 
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ita sacred literature, and claims, as the true represent- 
ative of the Aryan race, to have given to western 
nations their philosophy, their religion, and their 
civilization! How much more difficult ia our en- 
counter with Coufuciauiam, which claims to have laid 
the foundations of the most stable stnieture of social 
and political institutions that the world has ever 
knownj and which to-day, after twenty-five centuries 
of trial, appeals to the iutellectual pride uf all intel- 
ligent classes in a great empii-e of four hundred 
millions ! And finally, how different is our task with 
Buddhism, so mystical and abstruse, so lofty iu many 
of its precepts, and yet so cold and thin, so fiexible 
and easily adapted, and therefore so varied and many 
sided! The religious systems with which we are 
now confronted find their counterparts ouly in the 
heathenism with which the early Church liad to deal 
many centuries ago ; and for this reason the history 
of those early struggles is full of practical instruction 
for UH now. How did the early Church succeed in 
its great conquest? What methods were adopted, 
and with what meaaui-es of success? 

In one respect there ia a wide difference in the two 
cases. The Apostles were attempting to convert their 
conqueror's. They belonged to the vanquished race ; 
they were of a despised nationality. The early 
fathers also were subjects of Pagan powers. Inso- 
much as the Roman emperors claimed divine honors, 
there was an element of treason in their propagan- 
dism. The tenible persecutions which bo long de- 
vastated the early Church found their supposed 
justification in tlie plea of self-defence against a 
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system which threatened to subvert cherished and ^ 
time-honored institutions. Candid writers, like 
Archdeacon Farrar, admit that Christiauitj did 
hasten the overthrow of the Koman Empire. 

But we find no conqnering powers in our pathway. 
Christianity and Christian civilization Iiave become 
dominant in the eaiih. The weakness of the Chris- 
tian Chui-ch in its conquests now is not in being baf- 
fled and crippled by tyranny and persecution, but I 
rather in the temptation to ai'rogance and the abuse I 
of superior power, in the overbearing spirit shown I 
in the diplomacy of Christian nations and the un- | 
scrupnlous aggressions of their commerce. Thera i 
is also a further contrast in the fact that in the eai-ly 
daj's the advantages of fiiigality and simple habits 
of life were on the side of the missionaries. Boman 
society especially was beginning to sofler that decay i 
which is the inevitable conseqnence of long-contin- 
ued luxury, while the Church obsei-ved temperance I 
in aU things and excelled in the virtues which al- 
ways tend to moral and social victory.* 

On the other hand, we who are the ambassadors to I 
the heathen of to-day, are ourselves exposed to the I 
dai^ers which i-osult from wealth and excessive lux- 
ury. Oui' grade of life, onr scale of expenditure, 
even the style in which oux missionaries live, excites 
the amazement of the frugal heathen to whom they 
preach. And as for the Church at home, it is hardly 
safe for a Persian or a Chinaman to see it. Every- 
one who visits this wonderful eldorado carries back | 
such romantic impressions as excite in othei-s, not 8< 
• Ulilhom'a Confiict of OhHitianily iwiJi EettlhenUm. 
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maoh the love of the Gospel as the love ot mamiaon. 
\VlieD the Chiirch went forth in comparative pov- 
erty, and with an iutenso moral earnestness, to preach 
righteousness, temperance, and the judgment to 
come ; when those who were wealthy gave all to the 
poor — like Anthony of Egypt, Jerome, Ambrose, 
and Francis of Aesisi — and in simple garments bore 
the Gospel to those who were surfeited with luxu- 
ries and pleasures, and were sick of a life of mere 
indulgence, then the truth of the Gospel conquerad 
heathenism with all that the world could give. 
But whether a Church in the a^ilvanced civilization 
of our land and time, possessed of enormous wealth, 
enjoyiug every luxury, and ever anxious to gain more 
and more of this present world, can convert heathen 
races who deem themselves more frugal, more tem- 
perate, and less worldly than we, ia a problem which 
remains to be solved. We have itire facilities, bat 
we have great drawbacks. God's grace can over- 
come even our defects, and He has promised sue- 



But in the proud intellectual character of the sys- 
tems .encountered respectively by the ancient and by 
the modem Church, there are x-emarkable parallels. 
The supercilious pride of Brahminism, or the lofty 
scorn of Mohammedanism, is quite equal to that self- 
sufficient Greek philosophy in whose eyes the Gos- 
pel was the merest foolishness. And the immovable 
self - righteousness of the Stoics has its counter- 
part in the Confucianism of the Chinese literatL 
A careful comparison of the six schools of Hindu 
philosophy with the varioufl systems of Greece and 
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Rome, will fill the miutl with surpriso at the nnmer- 
oiia correspondences — one might almost say iden- 
tities. And that snrpriae is the greater from the j 
fact that no proof exists that either has been bor- 
rowed from the other. 

The atomic theory of creation advanced by Iincr&- J 
tins is found also in the Nyaya philosophy of the 
Hindus. The pesaimism of Pliny and Marcus Au- 
reliua was much more elaborately worked out by 
Gautama. The Hindus had their categories and 
their syllogisms as well as Aristotle. The concep- 
tion of a dual principle in deity which the early 
Church traced in all the religious systems of Egypt, i 
Phcenicia, and Asayiia, and whose influence poisoned 
the life of the Phcenieian colonies, and was so cor- 
rupting to the morals of Greece and Rome, was 
also elaborated by the Sankhya philosophy of Ka- 
pila, and it has pltmged Hindu society into as deep 
a degi-adation as could be found in Pompeii or Her- 
culaneum.* The Indian philosophy partook far ' 
more of the pantheistic element than that of Greece. 
Flato and Aristotle had clearer conceptions of the 
personality of the deity and of the distinct and re- 
sponsible character of the human soul than any 
school of Hindu philosophers— certainly clearer than 
the Vedantiste, and their ethics involved a stronger i 
sense of sin. 

German philosophy has borrowed its panthei 
from India rather than from Greece, and in its most , 

* The some dualiEm of tbe male und ths female principle is 
foDud in the Sblnlo of Japan, See CliamberUin'i trnnaUtion of 
tlve Keiild. 
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shado^Fy developments it has never trauscended the 
ancient Vedantism of Vyosa. 

As in the early centuries, so in our time, different 
systems of religion have been commingled and inter- 
woven into protean forms of error more diiEcult to 
nnderstand and dislodge than any one of the faiths 
and philosophies of which they were combined. As 
the AJexandiian Jews intertwined the teachii^ of 
Jadaism and Phitonism ; as Manichmans and Gnos- 
tics corrupted the truths of the Old and New Testa- 
ments with ideaa borrowed from Persian mysticism ; 
as various eclectic systems gathered up all types of 
thought which the wide conquests of the Boman Em- 
pire brought together, and mingled them with Chris- 
tian teachings ; so now the increased, intercommuni- 
cation, and the quickened intellectual activity of our 
age have led to the fusion of different systems, an- 
cifflit and modem, in a negative and ner\-eleB3 reh- 
gion of humanity. We now have in the East not 
only Indian, but Anglo-Indian, speculations. The 
unbelieving Calcutta graduate has Hegel and Spi- 
noza interwoven with his Vedantism, and the eclectic 
leader of the Brohmo Somaj, while placing Christ at 
the head of the prophets and recognizing the au- 
thority of all sacred bibles of the races, called on 
Christians, Hindus, Buddhists and Mohammedans to 
unite in one theistic church of the New Dispensation 
I India. Not even the old Gnostics could present 
so striking an admixture as that of the Arya Somaj. 
It has appropriated many of those Christian ethics 
which have been learned from a century of contact 
with missionaries and other Christian residents. It 
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has approved the more humane customs and reforms 
of Christendom, denomimig caste, and the degra- 
dation of woman. It has repudiated the corrupt 
ritea and the degrading superstitions ot Hinduism, 
At the same time its hatred of the Christian faith is 
most bitter and intense. 

And there are other allianees, not a few, between 
the East and the West. In India and Japan the 
old Buddhism is compounded with American Spirit- 
ualism and with modem Evolution, under a new ap- 
plication of the ancient name of Theosophy. In 
Japan representatives of advaoiced Unitarianism are 
exhorting the Japanese Buddhists to build the re- 
ligion of the future on their old foundations, and to 
avoid the propagandists of western Christianity. 

The bland and easy-going catholicity which pro- 
fesses so much in our day, which embraces all faiths 
and unfaiths in one sweet emulsion of meaningless 
negations, which patronizes the Christ and His doc- 
trines, and applies the nomenclature of Christianity 
to doctrines the very opposite of its teachings, finds 
a counterpart in the smooth and vapid compromises 
of the old Gnostics. " Gnosticism," says Uhlhom, 
" combined Greek philosophies, Jewish theology, 
and ancient Oriental theosophy, thus forming great 
systems of speculative thought, all with the object of 
displaying the world's development. From a panthe- 
istic First Cause, Gnosticism traced the emanation 
of a series of iBons — beings of Light. The source 
of evil was supposed to be matter, which in this 
material world holds light in captivity. To liberate 
the light and thus redeem the world, Christ came, 
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and thus Christianity was added as the crowning 
and victorious element in this manj-sided system c£ 
speculation. But Christ was regarded not so much 
as a Saviour of indi\'iduul souls as an emancipator 
of a disordered kosmos, and the system which seemed 
to accord great honor to Chidstiauity threatened to 
destroy its life and power." So, according to some 
of our Modem Systems, men are to find their future 
saivation in the grander future of the race.* 

Not only do we encounter mixtures of truth and 
error, but we witness similar attempts to prove that 
whatever is best in Christianity was borrowed from 
heathenism. Porphyry and others maintained that 
Pythagoras and Theosebius had anticipated many of 
the attributes and deeds of Christ, and Philostratus 
was prompted by the wife of Sevema to write a his- 
tory of Appoloniua of Tyana wliich should match 
the life of Christ. And in precisely the same way 
it has been variously claimed in our time that the 
story of Christ's biri;h, childhood, and ministry were 
borrowed from Buddha and from Krishna, aud that 
the whole conception of his vicarious suffering for 
the good of men is a clever imitation of Prometheus 
Bound. Now, in the earher conflict it was important 
to know the facts on both sides in order to meet 
these allegations of Porphyry, Mai-inus, and others, 
and it is equally important to understand the pre- 
cise ground on which similar charges are made with 

* The late George Eliot has given espreasion to this grim U>1- 
ace, and Mr. John Fiake, in his Dmtiny of Man, claims thst the 
goal of all life, from the first development of the primordiiil cell, 
it the perfected fntnre man. 
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Bre to be fongbt orer again, both with philoGt^^j 
and with legend. 

And it is rery evident that, with so many pcnnts 
o( gimilanty between the early fttnig^ c^ Ohris- t 
tiani^ with heathenism and that d oar own time, 
it is quite worth oor labor to inquire what were 
the general methods then porsned Then victoiy 
crowned the eScnis of the Charch. That which ha- 
manly speaking seemed impossible, was actnally ac- 
oompUshed. From onr finite stendpoint, no more 
preposterons command was ever given than that 
which Christ gave to his little company of disciples 
gathered in the mountains of Gslilee, or that last 
word before his ascension on Mt. Oliyet, in which 
He placed under their responsible stewardship, not 
only Jerosalem, but all Jndea and Samaria, and 
the " uttermost parts of the earth." The disciples 
were without learning or social influence, or poUtical 
power. They had no wealth and few facilities, and 
ao far as they knew there were no open doors. They 
were hated by their Jewish countrj-men, ridictiled by 
the nbiquitotts and cultured Greeks, and frowned 
upon by the conquering powers of Bome. How 
then did they succeed ? How was it that in three 
or four centuries they had Tirtually emptied the 



* Voltaire toani greU delight in the Go-cKtled £kmir Vtda, a 
work wliiub elaimHd to be an anoieut Veda containing the essen- 
tial tratliB of tha Bible. The dlstiaguiBhed French infidel was 
humbled, howerer, irhen it turned ont that the book wag the 
pioiiB fraud of a Jesuit miBsionarj who has hoped tbua to win 
tbe Hindus to Christianity. 
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Boman PantheoD of its heatlieu deitieB, and had 
gained the sceptre of the empire and the world? 

It is easy to misapprehend the forces which WCMI 
the victory. The disciples first chosen to found the 
Church were fishermen, but that affonls no warrant 
for the belief that only untutored men were em- 
ployed in the early Church, or for the inference that 
the Salvation Army are to gain the conquest now. 
They were inspired ; these are not ; and a few only 
were chosen, with the very aim of setting at naught 
the intolerant wisdom of the PhariseeB. But when 
the Gospel was to be borne to heathen races, to the 
great nations whose arrogance was proportionate to 
their learning and their power, a very different man 
was selected. Saul of Tarsus had almost every 
needed qualification seen from a himiau point of 
view. Standing, as he must, between the stiff big- 
otry of Judaism and the subtleties of Greek philos- 
ophy, he was fortunately familiar with both. He 
was a man of rare courtesy, and yet of matchless 
courage. Whether addressing a Jewish governor 
or the assembled philosophers and counsellors of 
Athens, he evinced an imfailing tact. He knew how 
to conciliate even a common mob of heathen idola- 
ters and when to defy a high priest, or plead the 
immunities of his Boman citizenship before a Ho- 
man proconsuL 

In tracing the methods of the early Church in 
dealing with heathenism, we begin, therefore, with 
Paul ; for although he was differentiated from all 
modem parallels by the fact that he was inspired 
and endowed with miraculous power, yet that does 
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iiot invalidate the force of those general principles of 
actdon which he illuatratetl. He was the firat and 
greatest of all miasionariea, and through all time it 
will be safe and profitable to study his chai-acteris- 
tica and hia methods. He showed the value of i 
thorough training in his own faith, and of a full un- | 
deratandii^ of all the eiTors he was to contend with. 
He could reason with Jews out of their own Scrip- , 
tares, or substantiate his position with Greeks by- 
citing their own poets. He was certainly uncom- 
promising in maintaining the sovereignty of the one 
God, Jehovah, but he was not afraid to admit that 
in their blind way the heathen were also groping 
after the same supreme Father of all. The un- 
known God at Athens he accepted as an adiunbra^ 
tion of Him whom he pi-oclaimed, and every candid i 
reader must admit that in quoting the words of 
Aratus, which represent Zeus as the supreme creator 
whose ofepiing we are, he eonveya the impi-ession i 
of a real resemblance, if not a partial and obscm-ed 
identity, 

The essential principle here is that Paul frankly 
acknowledged whatever glimpses of truth he found in 
heathen systems, and made free use of them in 
presenting the fuller and clearer knowledge revealed I 
in the Gosjiel. No man ever pi-esented a more terri- 
ble arraignment of heathenism than that which he | 
makes in the first chapter of his epistle to the Eo- 
mans, and yet, with marvellous discrimination he 
proceeds, in the second chapter, to show how much 
of truth God has imparted to the understandings 
and the consciences of all men. And he seems to 
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imply the Holy Spirit's regenerative work throngh 
ChiTst's atonement, when he maintains that whoever 
ehall, "by patient continimnce in well doing, seek 
glory and immoi'tality," to him shall " eternal life " 
be given ; but " tribulation and anguish upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil, to the Jew first, and also 
to the Gentile." Peter was not prepared to be a 
missionary till he had been divested of his Jewish 
narrowness by witnessing the power of grace in the 
Boman centurion at Cesarea. That widened out hia 
horizon immensely. He saw that God in liis ulti- 
mate plan was no respecter of persons or of races- 
There has been great diiference of opinion aa to 
whether the annual worehip of the supreme God of 
Heaven in the great imperial temple at Peking is in 
any d^ree a i-elio of the worship of the true God 
once I'evealed to mankind. Such Chinese scholars aa 
Martin tuid Legge and Douglass think that it is ; 
others deny it. Some men raise a question whether 
the Allah of the Mohammedan faith is identical with 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament, Sales, the pro- 
foundest expositor of Islam, considers him the same. 
Moslems themselves have no doubt of it : the intent 
of the Koran is that and nothing else ; Old Testament 
teachings are interwoven with almost every sura of 
its pages. I think that Paul would have conceded 
this point at once, and would the more successfully 
have urged the claims of Jesus, whom the Koran 
presents as the only sinless prophet. Of course Mo- 
hammedans do not recognize the Triune God as we 
now apprehend Him, from the New Testament stand- 
Twiint; neither did ancient believei-s of Israel fully 
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conceive of God as He liaa sines been more fully re- 
vealed in tlie person and the sacrifice of his Son — 
Jeeaa Christ. 

Both the teachings and the example of Paul seem 
to recognize the fact that conceptions of Orod, some- 
times clear and sometimes dim, may exist among 
heathen nations ; and many of the great Christian 
fathers evidently took the same view. They admitted 
that Plato's noble teachings were calculated to draw 
the soul toward God, though they revealed no real 
access to Him such as is found in Christ. Arch- 
bishop Trench, in hia Hulsean lectures on " Christ 
the Desire of the Nations," dwells approvingly upon 
Augustine's well-lmown statement, that he had been 
turned from vice to an inspii'ing conception of God 
by reading the " Hortensius " of Cicero. Augustine's 
own reference to the fact is found in the fourth book 
of his "Confessions," where hesays; "Inthe ordi- 
nary course of study I fell upon a ceiiain book of 
Cicero whose speech almost all admu-e — not so his 
heart. This book contains an exhortation to philos- 
ophy, and is called " Hortensius." But this book td- 
tered my aifections and turned my prayers to Thy- 
self, O Lord, and made me have other purposes and 
desires. Every vain hope at once became worth- 
less to me, and I longed with an incredible burning 
desire for an immortality of wisdom, and began now 
to ariso that I might return to Thee. For not to 
sliai'pen my tongue did I employ that book ; nor did 
it infuse into me its style, but its matter." 

The " Hortenaiua " of Cicero has not survived till 
our time, and we know not what it contained ; but 
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we caimot fail to notice this testimony of a mature 
and eminent saint to the spiritnal benefit which he 
hatl received at the age of thirty-one, fi-oin reading 
the works of a heathen philosopher. And a moat 
interesting proof is here furnished for the freedom 
with which the Spirit of God works upon the 
hearts of men, and the great varietj of means and 
agencies which He employs, — and that beyond the 
pale of the Christian Church, and even beyond the 
actual knowledge of the historic Chriat, It would 
be interesting to know whether the regeneration of 
Augustine occurred just then, when he aaya in such 
strong language, that this boob altered Lis affectioi^ 
and turned his prayers unto God, and made him 
" long with an indescribable burning desire for an 
immortality of wisdom." AH men are saved, if at 
all, by the blood of Christ through the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost ; but what was the position of such 
men as Augustine and Cornelius of Cesarea before 
they fully and clearly saw Jesus as the actual Mes- 
siah, and as the personal representative of that 
Grace of God in which they had already reposed a 
general faith, is at least an interesting question. 

Not less positive is the acknowledgment which 
Augustine mokes of the benefits which he had re- 
ceived from Plato. And he mentions many others, 
as Yirgiuinaa, Lactantius, Hilary, and Cyprian, who, 
like himself, having once been heathen and students 
of heathen philosophy, had, as he expresses it, 
"spoiled the Egyptians, bringing away with them 
rich treasures from the land of bondage, that they 
might adorn therewith the true tabernacle of the 
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CluiBtian fnith." Augiistme seema to have been fond 
of repeating both tliis ai^ument and this hia favorite 
illustration. In his "Doctrine of Christ " he expands 
it more fully than in hia " Confessions." He says : 
" "Whatever those called philosophers, and especially 
the Platonista, may have said conformable to our 
faith, is not only not to be dreaded, but is to ba 
claimed from them as unlawful possessors, to our use. 
For, as the Egj-ptians not only had idols and heavy 
burdens which the people of Israel were to abhor 
and avoid, but also vessels and ornaments of gold 
and silver and apparel which that people at its de- 
parture from Egypt privily assumed for a better 
use, not on its own authority but at the command of 
God, the very Egyptians imwittingly furnishing the 
things which themselves used not well ; so aU the 
teaching of the Gentiles not only hath feigned and 
superstitious devices, and heavy burdens of a useless 
toil, which we severally, as under the leading of 
Christ we go forth out of the fellowship of the Gen- 
tiles, ought to abhor and avoid, but it also containeth 
liberal arts, fitter for the service of trath, and some 
most useful moral precepts ; as also there are foimd 
among them some truths concerning the worship of 
the One God Himself, as it were theii- gold and sil- 
ver which they did not themselves form, but drew 
from certain veins of Divine Providence running 
throughout, and which they perversely and wrong- 
fully abuse to the service of demons. These, the 
Christian, when he severs himself from their wretched 
fellowship, ought to take from them for the light 
of preaching of the Gospel, For what else 
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many excellent inembera of our faith done ? See ws 
not how richly laden with gold imd silver and ap- 
parel that most pei-siiasive teacher and most blessed 
martyr, Cyprian, depai-ted out of Egypt ? Or Lac- 
tantius, or Victorinus, Optatus, Hilary, not to speak 
of the living, and Greeks innumerable ? And this, 
Moses himself, that most faithful servant of God, 
first dill, of whom it is written, that ' he was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.' " 

Let us for a moment pause and see of what these 
treasures of Egypt consisted, and especially what 
Plato taught concerning God. Like Socrates, he 
ridiculed the absurd but popular notion that the 
gods could be full of human imperfections, could 
make war upon eacli other, could engage in intrigues, 
ittid be guilty of base passions. And he earnestly 
maintained that it was demoralizing to children and 
youth to hold up such beings as objects of worship. 
Such was his condemnation of what he considered 
false gods. He was equally opposed to the idea that 
there is no God. " All things," he says, " are from 
God, and not from some spontaneous and unintelli- 
gent cause." " Now, that which is created," he adds, 
" must of necessity be created by some cause — but 
how can we find out the Father Mid maker of all 
this universe ? If the world indeed be fair, and the 
artificer good, then He must have looked to that 
which is external — for the world is the fairest of 
creatures, as He is the best of causes." 

Plato's representation of the mercy of God, of his 
pi-ovidential care, of his unmixed goodness, of his 
eternal beauty and holmess — are well-nigh up to the 
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New Testament ataudurcl. So is also his doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul. The fatal deficiency 
is that he does not knoiv. He has received no 
divine revelation. " We 'ivill wait," he said in another 
passage, " for one, be it a god or a god-inspired man, 
to teach ns our religioue duties, and as Athene in 
Homer says to Diomede, to take away the darkness 
from our eyes." And in still another place he adds: 
" We must lay hold of the best human opinion in 
order that, borne by it as on a raft, we may sail over 
the dangerous sea of life, unless we can £ud a stronger 
boat, or some word of Ood ivkick will inore surely 
and safely carry us." * 

There is a deep pathos in the question which I 
have Just quoted, " How can we find out the Father 
and maker of all this universe ? " And in the last 
sentence quoted, Plato seems to have felt his way to 
the very threshold of the revelation of Cluist.| 

•Quoted by Uhlhorn in The Conjlict of Chriatianity with ITealh- 
enigm, p. 70. Ur also quotas Seneca as sajing: "Oh, if one 
only might haye a guide to truth ! " 

I Plato showed by hia writinga and his nkols life that lie nos a 
trne seeker after the knowledge of God, whom he i^enlifled 
vith the highest gond. Though he believed in an efficient 
creatorship, he held that matter ia etema.1. Ideas are also eternal, 
but the world ia generated. He was not a Fautheist, as be clear- 
ly placed God outside of, or above, the uaiyerea. He regarded 
the soul of man as possessed of reason, moral sensibility, and appe- 
tite. 

On the doctrine ot future immortality Pinto was most emphatic. 

He also believed that the soul in a previous state had been 
pure and tiulesa, hut had fallen. He taught that reoovery from 
this falleu condition is to he accomplished by the pursuit of phi 
losophy and the practice of virtue (not as merit but as discipline) 
by contemplating the highest ideal which is the aharacter ot Ood, 
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Augustine shows a diacrimination on this subject 
too important to be overlooked, wheu he declares 
that while the noble philosophy of the Platonists 
turned his thoughts away from his low gratificationa 
to the contemplation of an infinite God, it left him 
helpless. He wa8 profited both by what philos- 
ophy taught him and by what it could not teach : 
it created wants which it could not satisfy. In 
short, he was prepared by its very deficiencies to see 
in stronger contrast the all-satisfying fulness of the 
Gospel of Eternal Life. Plato could tell him noth- 
ing of any real plfm of redemption, and he confesseB 

and bj thinking of etemitj. Plato regarded suffering as diaci- 
plioftry whan properly improved. True pliiloaophj may raise 
the aonl above tha fear of death. This waa proved by Socrates, 
Both SoorateB and Plato seemed to tielieve in a good demon (spirit) 
whose voice was a talutary and beneficent Ruide. As to esoliatol- 
ogy. Plato looked forward to a heaven where the virtnouB soul 
shall dwell in the presence of Ood, and in the enjoyment of pure 
delighta. 

Aristotle's idea of Ood was scarcely less exalted than that of 
Plato. He expressed it thus : " The principle oflifeisin Ood; 
for energy of mind constitntea life, and God is this energy. 
He, the first mover, imparts motion and pursues the work of 
creation as something that is loved. His course of life must be 
similar to what is most escellent in our own short career. But 
he exists forever in this excellence, whereas this is impossible for 
na. His pleasure consists in the exercise of his essential energy, 
and on this account vigilance, wakefulness, and perception are 
most agreeable to liim. Again, the more we examine Ood's nature 
the more wonderful does it appear to ns. He is an eternal and 
most excellent being. He is indivisible, devoid of parts, and 
having no magnitude, for God imparts motion through inGuite 
time, and nothing Gnlte, as magnitude is, can have an infinite 
capacity. He la a being devoid of passions and unalterable. 
— Quoted in ItidianWiidom. p. 135. 
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with tender pathos that be foiuitl no Eevealer, no 
divine sacrifice for sin, no uplifted Cross, no gift of 
the transforming Spirit, no invitation to the weary, 
no light of the Resurrection.* Now, just here is the 
exact truth ; and Augustine has conferred a lasting 
benefit upon the Christian Church by this grand les- 
son of just discrimination. He and other Christian 
fathers knew where to draw the lines carefully and 
wisely with i-espect to heathen errors. 

We often have occasion to complain of the sharp- 
ness of the controversies of the early Church, but it 
could scarcely be otherwise in an f^e like that. It 
was a period of transitions and of rude convulsions. 
The foundations of the great deep of human error 
were being broken up. It was no time for flabby, 

* " Those pages present not the image of i'bXa pietj, the tears 
of confession, Thj saorifloe, i, troubled spirit, a broken and a 
contrite lieart, tbe anlvation of tbe people, tbe Bridal cit;. tlie 
eoTiieBt of the H0I7 Ghoat, tlie cup of onr redemption. No man 
sings there, ' Shall not m^ soul be submitted uuto God 1 for of 
Him cometh m; salration, for He is my God and my salvation, 
my guardian, 1 shall no more be grieyed." No one there hears 
Him call ' Come nuto me alt ye that labor.' " — Confemona, Bk, 
Til., zxL " Bnt having then read those books of the Platonists, 
and thence being taught to searoli for inoorporeal trath, I saw 
Thy invisible things, understood by the things which are made ; 
and thoQgh cast back, I perceived what that was which, through 
the darkness of my mind, I was hindered from contemplating, 
being assured ' that Thou wert and nert infinite, and yet cot 
diffused in apace, finite or infinite, and that TLon truly art who 
no port nor motion varying; and that all 
other things are from Thee, ... Of these things 1 was as* 
BDred, yet too insecure to enjoy Thee. I prated as one skilled, 
but I had not sought Thy way in Christ our Saviour [ I had proved 
to be not skilled bat killed." — Oonfe»iiant, Bk. vii., xx. 
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jellj-fisli convictions. The tnuniug which the great 
leaders ha«l received iu philosophy iuid rhetoric had 
made them keen dialectics. Tliey had somethiDR of 
Paul's abhorrence of heathen abominations, for they 
Ban- them on every hand. They saw also the spe- 
cious admiitureB of Gnosticism, and they met them 
squarely. Tertullian's controversy with Mareioh, 
Augustine's sharp issue with Felasgius, Ambrose's 
bold and uncompromising resistance to Animism, 
Origen's able reply to Celsus, all show that the great 
leaders of the Church were not men of weak opinions. 
The discriminating concessions which they made, 
therefore, were not bom of an easy-going Lndifferent- 
ism and the soft and nerveless charity that regards 
all religions alike. They found a medium between 
this pretentious extreme and the opposite evil of ig- 
norant and narrow prejudgment ; and nothing is more 
needed in the missionary work of our day than that 
intelligent and well-poised wisdom which considers 
all the facts and then draws just distinctions ; which 
will not compensate for conscious ignorance with 
cheap misrepresentation or wholesale denunciation. 

1. Now, first of all, in consideiing the methods of 
the early Cbui-ch and its secret of power in overcom- 
ing the errors of heathenism, it must be borne in 
mind that the victory was mainly due to the mor- 
al earnestness which characterized that period. In 
this category we must place the inHueuce which 
sprang from the mai'tyrdom of thousands who sur- 
rendered life rather than relinquish their faith. That 
this martyr spirit did not always produce a true 
symmetry of Christian character cannot be denied. 
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The tide of fanaticism swept in, Bometimes, with the 
current of tme rtiligiotia zeal, and inconsistencies 
and blemishes marred even the saintliest aelf-aocii- 
fice ; but there was no resisting the mighty logic of 
the siDJiit of mai-tyrdom as a whole. The high and 
the low, tho wise and the unlotttired, the rich and the 
poor, the old and the young, strong men and deli- 
cate women, suiTenderod themselves to the most 
cruel tortures for the love of Christ, This spectaclo, 
while it may have served only to enrage a Nero and 
ui^e him on to even more satanic cruelty, could not 
be wholly lost upon the more thoughtful Marcus 
Auielius and others like him. It was impossible to 
resist the moral force of so calm and resolute a sur- 
render unto torture and death. Moreover, an age 
wliich produced such relinquishment of earthly poa- 
eessions as was shown by men like Anthony and Am- 
brose, who were ready to lay down the emoluments of 
high political position and distribute their large for* 
tunes for the relief of the poor ; and such women a« 
Fanla and others of high position, who were ready 
to sacrifice all for Christ and retii'e into seclusion 
and voluntary poverty— ivn age which could pi-oduce 
BU<^ charactera and could show their steady perse- 
verance unto the end, could not fail to be an age of 
resistless moral power ; and it would be safe to say 
that no heathen system eoald long stand against the 
sustained and persistent foree of such influences. 
Were the Christian Church of to-day moved by even 
a tithe of that high self-renunciation, to say noth- 
ing of braving the Si-ea of martyrdom, if it posseted 
in even partial degree the same sacrifice of luxury 
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and ease, and the same consecration of effort and of 
influence, the conquest of benighted nations would 
be easy and rapid. 

The frngulity of the early Christians, the simplic- 
ity of life which the great body of the Church ob- 
served, and to which even wealthy converts more 
or less conformed, was also, doubtless, a strong fac- 
tor in the great problem of winning the heathen 
to Christ. Probably in no age conld Christian sim- 
plicity find stronger contrasts than were presented 
by the luxury and extravagance, the unbridled indul- 
gence and profligacy, which characterized the later 
periods of the Koman Empire. Universal conquest 
of surrounding nations had brought imtold wealth. 
The Government had hastened the process of de- 
cay by lavish distribution to the people of those re- 
sources which obviated the necessity of unremitting 
toil. It had devoted large expenditures to popular 
amusements, and demagogues had squandered the 
public funds for the purpose of securing their own 
preferment. Over against the moral earnestness of 
the persecuted Christian Church, there was in the 
nation itself and the heathenism which belonged to 
it, an utter want of character or conviction. These 
conditions of the conquest, as I have aU-eady indi- 
cated, do not find an exact coimterpart with ua now. 
There is more of refined Christian culture than ex- 
isted in the early Chnreh ; probably there is also ■ 
more of organized Christian effort. In many points 
the comparison is in our favor, but earnestness, and 
the spiritual power which attends it, are on a lower 
grade. There is no escape from the comiction that 
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jnst here lies the reason why the Christian Church, 
with all her numbers, her vast mateiial resources, 
and her luiliuiited opportunities, cannot achieve a 



2. But, on the intoUeetual side, and as relating to 
the methods of dii-ect effort, there are many points 
in which imitation of tlie early example is entire- 
ly practicable. And first, tha wiao disci-imination 
which was exercised by Augustine and other Chris- 
tian leaders is entirely practicable now. There has 
prevailed in our time an iniliscriminatu carelessness 
in the use of terms in dealing with this subject. 
The strong language which the Old Testament em- 
ployed against the abominations of Baalism, we 
have seemed to regard as having equal force against 
the ethics of Confucius or Gautama. " Heathenism " 
is the one brand which we have put upon all the 
non-Christian rebgions. I wish it were possible to 
exchange the term for a better.* Bajilism was un- 
doubtedly the most besotted, cruel, and diabolical 
religion that has ever existed on the earth. When 
we carefully study it we are not surprised at the 
strong language of denunciation which the Old Tes- 
tament employs. But as I have already shown, we 
find in the New Testament a different spirit exer- 
cised toward the types of error which our Savionr 



*We raay judge oi the bearing of tlie Domraon term heathan is 
applied to non- Christian nations, irhen vie consider that tlie 
Qreelis and Romans ohHraoterized all [oreignera as "barbarians,'' 
that Mohammedans call all Christians "inDdela," andtheOhlnese 
greet them as " foreign deTila." The missionar;' enterprise as a 
wnk of conoiliation should illnetrate a broader spirit. 
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and his disciples were called to meet. There is 
only gentleness in our Lord's dealings with those 
■who were without the Jewish Chm-ch. His strong- 
est denimciationB were reserved for hypocrites who 
knew the truth and obeyed it not. He declared 
that the men of Nineveh would rise up in judg- 
ment against those who rejected tho clear message 
of God's own Son. The man who goes forth to the 
great mission fields with the feeling that it is his 
province to assail as strongly as possible the deeply- 
rooted convictions of men, instead of winning them 
to a more excellent way, is worse than one who 
beats the air ; he is doing positive harm ; he is 
trifling with precious souls. He does not illustrate 
the spirit of Ctiriat, 

The wisest of the early Fathers sometimes dif- 
fered widely from each other in theii- methods; 
some were denunciatory, others were even too ready 
to excuse. The great African controversial ist, Ter- 
tnllian, was unsparing in his anathemas, not only 
against heathen customs, which were vile indeed, 
but against the teachings of the noblest philosophy. 
He had witnessed the foiiner ; he had not candidly 
studied the latter. With a blind zeal, which has too 
often been witnessed in the history of good causes, 
he denounced Plato, Aristotle, and even Socrates 
with a violence which marred the character of so 
great a man. On the other hand, Justin Martyr 
and Clement of Alexandria were perhaps excessive- 
ly broad. Of two noted Alexandrines, Archdeacon 
Farrar says : " They were philosophers in spirit ; 
they could enforce respect by their learning and 
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their lai^e, rounded eympathy, where rhetorical de- 
nanciation and ecclesiastical anathemas would only 
haye been listened to with a trown of anger, or a 
look of disilain. Pagan youths would have listened 
to Clement when he spoke of Plato as ' the truly no- 
ble and half-inspired,' while they would have looked 
on Tertullian as an ignorant railer, who could say 
nothing better of 8ocrate8 than to call him the ' At- 
tic buffoon,' and of Aristotle than to characterize 
h'"* as the ' miserable Aristotle,' " 

Tatian and Hermes also looked upon Greek phi- 
losophy as an invention of the devil. Ii-enfeus was 
more discriminating. He opposed the broad and 
lax charity of the Alexandrines, bnt he read the 
Greek philosophy, and when called to the bishopric 
of Lyons, he set himself to the study of the Gallic 
Dmidism, beheving that a special adaptation would 
be called for in that remote mission field.* Basil 
was an earnest advocate of the Greek philosophy as 
giving a broader character to Christian education- 
There were among the Fathers many different 
types of men, some philosophically inclined, others 
better able to use practical arguments. Some were 
more successful in appealing to the signs of the 
times, the clear evidences of that corruption and de- 
cay to which heathenism had led. They pointed to 
the degradation of women, the prevalence of vice, 
the inordinate indulgence in pleasures, the love 
of excitement, the cruel fi'enzy of the gladiatorial 
shows, the unrest and pessimism and despair of all 
society. One of the most remarkable appeals of 
• The Cetts, Maolcar, 
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thia kind is f omid in a letter of Cyprian to hie friend 
DonatoB. " He bids liitn seat himself in fancy on 
some mountain top and gaze down upon what he 
has abandoned (for he is a Christian), on the roads 
blocked by brigands, the sea beset by pirates, the 
camps desolated by tlie horrors of many wars, on 
the world rpe lHng with bloodshed, and the guilt 
which, in proportion to its magnitude, was extolled 
as a glory. Then, if he wonld tiu-n his gaze to the 
cities, he would behold a sight more gloomy than 
all Bolitndes. In the gladiatorial games men were 
fattened for mutual slaughter, and publicly murder- 
ed to delight the mob. Even innocent men were 
urged to fight in public with wild beasts, while their 
mothers and sisters paid lai^e sums to witness the 
spectacle. In the theatres parricide and infanticide 
were dealt with before mixed audiences, and all 
pollution and crimes were made to claim reverencG 
because presented under the guise of religious my- 
thology. In the homes was equal corruption ; in 
the forum bribery and intrigue rdn rife ; justice was 
subverted, and innocence was condemned to prison, 
torture, and death. Luxury destroyed character, and 
wealth became an idol and a curse."* Arguments 
of this kind were ready enough to hand whenever 
Christian teachers were disposed to use them, and 
their descriptions found a real corroboration in soci- 
ety as it actually appeared on every hand. None 
could question the counts in the indictment. 

3. "While the Christian Fathers and the mission- 
aries differed in their estimates of heathenism, and 
* Zivsa of the fathers, Farrw. 
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in their methods of dealing with it, one thing waa 
recognized by all whom we designate as the great 
leaders, namely, the imperative necessity of a thor- 
ough knowledge of it. They understood both the 
low superstition of the masses and the loftier teach- 
ing of the philosopliera. On the other hand, they 
had the same estimate of the incomparable Gospel 
of Christ that we have ; they realized that it was the 
wisdom of God and the power of God unto salvation 
08 clearly as the best of us, but they did not claim 
that it was to be preached blindly and without adap- 
tation. The verities of the New Testament teach- 
ings, the transforming power of the Holy Ghost, 
the necessity for a new birth and for the pretemat- 
oral influence of grace, both in regeneration and in 
saoctification, were as strongly maintained as they 
have ever been in any age of the Churc^h ; but the 
Fathers were careful to know whetlier they were 
casting the good seed upon stony places, or into 
good ground where it would spring up and bear fruit. 
The liberal education of that day was, in fact, an 
education along the old lines of heathen philosophy, 
poetry, history, and rhetoric ; and a broad training 
was valued as highly as it has been in any subsequent 
period. It was thoroughly understood that disci- 
plined intellect, other things beiug equal, may ex- 
pect a degree of influence which can never tall to the 
lot of ignorance, however sunctified its spiiit. There 
has never been a stronger type of men than the 
Christian Fathers. They were learned men, for 
the age in which they lived, and their learning 
had special adaptations to the work assigned them. 
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Many of tliem, lite Cyprian, Clement, Hilary, Mar- 
tin of Tours, had been bom and educat-ed in hea^ 
theiiism; while others, like Basil, Gregory, Origen, 
Atlianasins, Jerome, and Augustine, though bom 
under Gospel influences, studied heathen philosophy 
and poetry at the instance of their Christian parents. 
4, Some of the leaders familiarized themselves 
with the speculations of the day, not merely for the 
sfdce of a wider range of knowledge, but that they 
might the more successfully refute the assailants of 
the faith, many of whom were men of great power. 
They were fully aware that it behooved them to know 
their ground, for their opponents studied the points* 
of comparison carefully. The infidel Celsns studied 
Christianity and its relation to the Old Testament 
histories and prophecies, and he armed himself with 
equal assiduity with all the choicest weapons drawn 
from Greek philosophy. How was such a man to 
be met ? His able attack on Christianity remained 
fifty years unanswered. To reply adequately was 
not an easy task. Doabtlesa there were many, then 
as now, who thought that the most comfortable way 
of dealing \vith such things was to let them alone. 
But a wiser policy prevailed. Origen was re- 
quested to prepare an answer, and, although such 
work was not congenial to him, he did so because he 
felt that the cause of the truth demanded it. His 
reply outUved the attack which it was designed to 
meet, and in all subsequent ages it has been a bul- 
wittk of defence.* 

* " Obristluiit}'," Buja Max Miillsr, " enjoyed no privllegea and 
olaltned ao immimltieE when it boldl; coiifronted and oonfouaded 
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Origen was not of a pugnacious spirit — it waa well 
that he waa not — but with wide and thorough prepa- 
ration he summoned all his energies to meet the foe. 
Archdeacon FaiTar says of him, that he had been 
trMned in the whole circle of science. He conld 
argiie with the pupils of Plato, or those of Zeno, on 
eqnol terms, and he deems it fortunate that one who 
was called, as he was, to be a teacher at Alexandria, 
where men of all nations and all creeds met, had a 
cosmopolitan titiining aud a cosmopolitan spirit. 

No leas resolute was the effort of Ambi'ose in re- 
sisting the errors of Arianism, and he also adapted 
himself to the work in hand. He had not been 
afraid of Platonism. On the other hand, we are told 
that Plato, nest to his Bible, constituted a part of 
his daily reading, and that, too, ia the period of his 
ripest Christian experience, and when he carried his 
studies and his prayers far into the hom-s of the 
night. But ill dealing with Arianism he neeiJ 
special understanding of all its intricacies, and when 
among its advocates and supporters he encountered 
a powerful empress as well as her ablest advocates, 
he had need of all the powers within him — that power 
of moral earnestness which had led him to give all 
his property to the poor — that power of strong 
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the most ancient and the mrat powerfnl religioDB of tlis world. 
Btbq at praBent it craves no meroy and it reoeires no mercv from 
those whom our missioaarieB have Co meet face to face in every 
part of the world ; and unless our religiou has ceased to be what 
it waa, its defenders ehonld not glirinl: from this new trial of Its 
Btrengtb, bnt alioatd encourrge rather than depreciate the study 
of oomparative theology. "-~£i;i«nM (jfScUgion, p. 23. 
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faith, wliicli prepared him, if need be, to lay down 
his hfe — the power of a disciplined intellect, and a 
thorough knowledge of the whole issue. 

5. The early Fathers not only studied the heathen 
philosophies of Plato and Aristotle, but they learned 
to employ them, and their successors continued to 
employ them, even to the Middle Ages, and the 
period of the Reformation. As an intellectual 
framework, under which truth should be presented 
in logical order, it became a strong resource of the 
early Christian teachers. Let me refer you on this 
point to the clear statements of Professor Shedd.*. 
He has well said that *' when Christiiinity was re- 
vealed in its last and beautiful form by the in- 
carnation of the Eternal World, it found the human 
mind already occupied by human philosophy. Edu- 
cated men were Platomsts, or Stoics, or Epicureans, 
During the age of Apologetics, which extended from 
the end of the apostolic age to the death of Origen, 
the Church was called to grapple with these systems, 
to know as far as possible what they contained, and 
to discriminately treat their contents, rejecting some 
things, utilizing others." " We shall see," he con- 
tinues, " that Plato, Ai-istotlo, and Cicero exerted 
more induence than all other philosophic minds 
united upon the greatest of Christian Fathers, upon 
the greatest of the School men, and upon the great- 
est of the theologians of the Eeformation, Calvin 
and MelMicthon; and if we look at European philos- 
ophy, as it has been unfolded in England, Germany, 
and France, we can perceive that. all the modem 
• Hiitory <tf ChriiUan Tkedogy, Vol. I., p. 63. 
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philosophic schools have discussed the principles of 
human reason in veiy much the Siune manner in 
which Plato and Aristotle discussed them twenty- 
two centuries ago." 

I need hardly say, in closing, that it is not neces- 
sary to borrow from the heathen syetema of to-day 
as extensively as the Fathers did from the systems of 
Greece and Bome, and it woidd be discordant with 
good taste to illustrate our sermons with quotations | 
fr<nn the Hindu poets as lavishly as good Jeremy I 
Taylor graced his discourses with gems from the 
poets of Greece. But I think that we may so far 
heed the wise examples furnished by Church history 
as to face the false systems of our time with a can- 
did and discriminating spii-it, and by a more ade- 
quate knowledge to disenchant the bugbears with 
which their apologists would alarm the Church. i 

We are entering upon the broadest and most mo- ' 
mentous stmggle with heathen en-or that the world 
has ever witnessed. Again, in this later age, philos- 
ophy and multiform speculation are becoming the 
handmaids of Hindu pantheism and Buddhist 
cultism, as well as of Cbiistian truth. The resources j 
of the East and the West are combined and subsidized | 
by the enemy as well as by the Chiirch. As in old 
Home and Alexandria, so now in London and Calcutta 
all cun-ents of human thought flow together, and ' 
tnith is in full grapple with eiTor. It is no time to 
be idle or to take i-efuge in pious ignorance, much 
less to fear heathen systems as so many haunted 
houses which superstitious people dare not enter — 
as if the Gospel were not as potent a talisman now 
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as it was ages ago. Let us fearlessly enter these 
abodes of darkness, throw open the shutters, and let 
in the light of day, and the hobgoblins wiU flee. 
Let us explore every dark recess, winnow out the 
miasma and the mildew with the pure air of heaven, 
and the Sun of Bighteousness shall fill the world. 



LECTtlBE nX 

THE SUCCESSIVE DEVELOPMESTa OP HINDUISM 

The religious syBtems of India, like its flora, 
display luxuiiant variety and confusion. Hinduism 
is only another banyan-tree whose branches have 
become trunks, auti whoso trunlis liave produced 
new branches, until the whole has become an in- 
tellectual and moral jungle of vast extent. The 
original stock was a monotheistic nature worship, 
which the Hindu ancestors held in common with 
other branches of the Aryan family when dwelling 
together on the high table-lands of Central Asia, 
or, as some are now claiming, in Euatem Kussia, 
Whei-ever may have been that historic "cradle" in 
which the infancy of our race was passed, it seems 
certain, from similarities of language, tliat this Aryan 
fffmily once dwelt together, and iia<l a common wor- 
ship, and called the supreme deity by a common 
name. It was a worship of the sky, and at length of 
various powers of nature, Sunja, the snu : Agni, fire : 
Indra, rain, etc. It is maintained by many authors, 
in India as well as in Europe, that these designa- 
tions were only applied as names of one and the 
same potential deity. This is the groimd held by 
the various branches of the modern Bomaj of India. 
Yet we must not suppose that the monotheism of 
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the early Aryans was all that we understand by 
that term ; it is enough that the power addressed 
was one and personal. Even henotheism, the lost 
name which Professor Max Miiller applies to the 
early Aryan faith, denotes oneness iu this sense. 
The process of diffei'entiation and coiTuption ad- 
vanced more rapidly among the Indo-Aryans than 
in the Iranian branch of the same race, and in all 
lands changes were wrought to some extent by dif- 
Eereoices of climate and by environment.* The Noree- 
men, for example, struggling with the wilder and 
sterner forces of storm and wintry tempest, woidd 
naturally differ in custom, and finally in faith, t-om 
the gentle Hindu under his Indian sty ; yet there 
were common elements traceable in the earliest tra- 
ditions of these races, and the fact that religions are 
not wholly dependent upon local conditions is shown 
by both Christianity and Buddhism, which have 
flourished most conspicuously and permanently in 
lands where they were not indigenous. 

" In the Vedae," says Sir Monier Williams, " unity 
in the conception of deity soon diverged into various 
ramifications. Only a few of the hymns appear to 
contain the simple conception of one divine, seK-ex- 
istent, onmipresent Being, and even in these, the idea 
of one God, present in all nature, is somewhat nebu- 
lous and undefined." One of the earliest deifications 
that we can trace was that of Varuna, who represented 
the overhanging sky. The hymns addressed to Va- 



• The fact that ei 
reUgions of raaiiklnd ia sntirHly overvorked, nlieo i 
Bookie nuke itfanuative and coatiolling. 
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nma are not only the earliest, but tliey are the lofti- 
est and moat spiiitual in their aspirations. They 
find in him an element of holiness before which sin 
is an offence ; and in some vague sense he is the 
father of all things, like the Zeus whom Paul recog- 
nized in the poetry of GreecQ. 

But, as already stated, this vague conception of God 
as one, wels already in a ti-ansition toward separate 
impressions of the difierent powers of nature. If 
the idea of God was without any very clear person- 
ality and more or less obscure, it is not strange that 
it should come to be thus specialized as men thought 
of objects having a manifestly benign iBlJuence — as 
the life-quickening sun or the reviving rain, It is 
not strange tliat, without a knowledge of the true I 
God, they should have been filled with awe when 
gating upon the dark vault of n^ht, and should have 
rendered adoi-ation to the moon and her countless 
retinue of stars. If there must be idolatry, let it be 
that sublime nature worship of the eai-ly Aryans, 
though even that was sure to degenerate into baser 1 
forms. One might suppose that the worship of the ' 
heavenly bodies would remain the purest and no- 
blest ; and yet the sun-worship of the Assyrians and 
the Phcenicians became unspeakably vile in its sen- 
Buousness, and finally the moat wicked and abomi- 
nable of all heathen systems. India in her daj-kest 
days never sank so low, and when her degradation 
came it was through other conceptions than those of I 
nature worship. 

In the eai'ly Vedic hymns are to be found many 
sublime passages which seem to suggest traces of 
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those eommou traditions concerning the creation — 
the Fall of man and the Deluge, which we believe to 
have been the earliest religious heritage of mankiud. 
They conti-ast strongly with the later and degrading 
cosmogouiea of degenerate heathen systems, and 
especially with the grotesque fancies of the subse- 
quent Hindu mythology. In the Xth Mandala of 
the Rig Veda we find the following account of pri- 
meval chaos, which reminds one of the Mosaic Gene- 



" In tha beginiiing there was neither aught not naught. 
There was neithflr aky nor atmoapherQ above. 
What then enahrouded all the teeming univerae ? 
In the receptacle of what was it oontainod? 
Was it enveloped in the gnlph profound of water? 
There was then neither death nor immortaiity. 
There was then neither day nor night, nor light nor dark- 

Onlj the Existing One breathed calmly self-contained, 

Naught else but him there was, naught else aboye, beyond ; 

Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom. 

Next all woB water, chaos indiscreet 

In which the One lay void, shrouded in nothingness, 

Tlien turning inward by self -developed force 

Of inner (error and intense abstraction grew." 

In the eaily Vedic period many of the corruptions 
of later times were imknown. There was no distinct 
doctrine of caste, no transmigratiou, no mist of pan- 
theism, no idol-worship, no widow-burning, and no 
authorized infanticide. The abominable tyranny 
which was subsequently imposed upon woman was 
unknown; the low superstitions of the aboriginal 
tribes had not been adopted ; nor, on the other bond, 
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had philoaopliy and BpecTilation taken possession of 
the Hindu mind. The doctrine of the Trimnrti and 
the incarnations had not appeared.* 

The faith of the Hindus in that early period may 
be called .^I'j/awiVm, or Vedism. It bore sway from 
the Aryan migration, somewhere about one thousand 
five hundred, or two thousand, years before Christ, 
to about eight hundred yeara before Christ-f By 
that time the priestly class had gained great power 
over all other ranks. They had begun to work over 
the Vedas to suit their own purposes, selecting from 
them such portions as could be framed into an elab- 
orate ritual — known as the Brahmanaa. The period 
during which they continued this ritualistic develop- 
ment is known as the Brahmana period. This ex- 
tended fi'om about eight hundi'ed to five hundred 
B.o.J These, however, are only the approximate 
estimates of modem scholarship : such a thing as 
ancient history is unknown to the Hindu race. 
This Brahmana period was marked by the intense 
and overbeai'iug sacerdotalism of the Brahmans, and 
by an extreme development of the doctrine of caste, 
Never was priestly tyranny carried to greater length 
than by these lordly Brahmans of India. One of 
the chief abuses of their system was their depravation 
of sacrifice. 

The earliest conception of sacrifice represented in 
the Vedas is that of a vicarious offering of Paruslia, a 

* InBtead gE the later and aniversal pesBimism, there yits in the 
Tedio religion a simple but joyous sense of life, 
t HindiiUm, p. 31. 
% Ohiptfrom a Qerman Work»}iop, vol i. , p. 16. 
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Divine being. Very obscure references to this are 
found in the oldest of the four Vcdas, dating prob- 
ably not later than 1200 B.C. It is brought out still 
more clearly in a Brahmana which was probably 
composed in the seventh century B.C. It is there said 
that the " Lord of creatures offered himself a sacri- 
fice for the Gods." Principal Fairbaim finds Vedic 
authority for the idea that the creation of the world 
waa accomplished by the self-sacrifice of deity ; and 
Mana ascribes the creation of mankind to the aus- 
terities of the gods. Sir Monier Williams, the late 
Professor Banei^ea, and many others, have regarded 
these references to a Divine sacrifice for the benefit 
of gods and men as dim traces of a revelation once 
made to mankind of a promised atonement for the 
sins of the world.* 

But so far as the actual observances of the early 
Hindus were concerned, they seem to have made 
their offerings rather in the spirit of Cain than in 
the faith of AbeL They simply fed the gods with 
their gifts, and regaled them with soma juice, pom-ed 
forth in libations ; the savor of melted butter also 
was supposed to be specially grateful. Still there is 
reason to believe that the piacular idea of sacrifice 
was never wholly lost, but that the Hindus, in com- 
mon with all other races, found occasion — especially 
when great calamities befell them — to appease the 
gods with the blood of aacxifice. In the early days 
human sacrifices were offered, and occasionally at 
least down to a late period-f It was a convenient 
* Aryan Witnei», p. 2G1 ; bUo Hinduam, p. 36. 
t im.. p, 37. 
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policy of the prioathood, however, to hypothecate J 
the claim for a -humau victim by accepting the Bub- I 
stitution of a goodly munber of horaea or cows. J 
A famous tradition is given, in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, of a prince* who had been doomed to sacrifice 
by a vow of his father, but who bought as a substi- 
tute the son of a holy Brahman — paying the price of 
a hundred cows. When none could be found to 
bind the lad on the altar, the pious father offered to 
perform the task for another hundred cows. Then 
there was no one found to slay the victim, and the , 
father offered for still another hundi'ed to do even | 
that. As the victim was of high caste the gods in- 
terposed, and the Brahman was still the possessor of 1 
a son plus the cattle. The incident will illustrate 
the greed of the priesthood and the depravation of 
sacrifice. It had become a system of bargaining and I 
extortion. The sacrifleea fed the priesthood more 1 
substantially than the gods. There was great ad- 
vantage in starting with the human victim as the 1 
unit of value, and it is ea^y to see how substitution 
of animals became immensely profitable. The peo- 
ple were taught that it was possible, if one were rich i 
enough in victims, even to bankrupt heaven. Even ' 
demons by the value of their offerings might de- 
mand the sceptre of Indra-f 

Hand in hand with this growth of the sacrificial 
system was the development of caste ; the former 

• A son of HBriBcandrB. HinduUm. p. 37. 

f Tliia 13 in atroDg contrast with the Old Testsment pieoepts, 
which ererjwhere had greater respect to the heart of the offerer 
than to the gifts. 
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was done away by the subsequent protest of Budd- 
Msm and the philoaophic schools ; but the latter has 
remamed through all the stages of Hindu bistoiy.* 
Such was Brakmanism. Its thraldom has never 
been equalled. The land was deluged with the blood 
of slain beasts. All industries were paralyzed with 
discoui-agement Social aspiration was blighted, 
patriotism and national spirit were weakened, and 
India was prepared for those disastrous invasioiiB 
which made her the prej of all northern races. 

It was in protest against these evils that Gautama- 
and many able philosophers arose about 500 B.C. Al- 
ready the intellectual classes had matched the Brah- 
mans by drawing upon Vedie authority for their 
philosophy. As the Brahmans had produced a rit- 



* The Braliiniina liad found certiiiu grades of papulation marked 
bj color lines, shaded off from the negroid aborigineB to Ihe Dla- 
vidianB, and fi'Ooi them to the more recent and nohler AxyAae, 
and tbej were prompt ulso to soize upon a mere poetio aud fan- 
ciful expression found in the Rig Veda, which seemed to give 
ooontenance to their fourfold cOBte distinction b; representing 
one class as having sprung from the head of Brahma, another 
from the ehouldera, the third from hia thighs, and a fourth 
from hia feet. Altogether thej founded a social system which, 
has been the wonder of the ages, and which has given to the 
BraAinam the prestige of celestial descent. The Kshalreyeh or 
soldier caste stands next, and as it has furnished manj military 
leaders and mouarchs who disputed the arrogant claims o£ the 
Brahmans, conflicts of liie upper castes have not been infrequent. 

The Vaisliy/t, or farmer onste, has famished the principal 
groundwork of mau; admixlnres and subdivisions, uutil at the 
present time there aje endless subcaates, to each of which a par- 
ticular kind of employment is assigned. The Sudraa are still the 
menials, but there are different grades of degradation even 
among them. 
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ual from the Vedas, so the philoaophers fi-amed & 
sort of philosophic Veda in the Upanlshads. Men 
had begun to ask themsulves the great questious of 
human life and destiny, "Whence am I? What i 
this mystorioua being of which I am oonscioua? 
They had b^nn to reason about nature, the origin 
of matter, the relation of mortals to the Infinite. 
The school of the TJpanishads regained themselvea 
as an ariatoeracy of intellect, and held philosophy 
aa their esoteric and peculiar prerogative. It was 
mwntained that two distinct kinds of revelation 
had been made to men. First, that simple kind 
which was designed for priests and the common 
masses, for fdl those who regai'ded only effects and 
were satisfied with sacerdotal assumption and merit- 
making. But, secondly, there waa a higher knowl- 
edge which concerned itself with the origin of the 
world and the hidden causes of thii^. Even to this 
day the Upanishads are the Vedas of the thinking 
classes of India.* 

As the Brakmanas gave first expression to the doc- 
trine of caste, so in the Upanishads we find the 
fii-st development of pantheism and the doctrine of 
transmigration. The conclusion had already been 
reached that " There is only one Being who exists : 
He is within this universe and yet outside this uni- 
verse : whoe'er beholds all living creatures as in ' 
Him, and Him the univeraal spirit, as in all, thence- 
forth i-egards no creature with contempt." 

The language of Hindu speculation exhaosta its 

resources in similes by which to represent personal 

• Hindu PkUosophj/i Bose, p. 47. 
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annihilation. Man's origin and relations are ac- 
counted for very tersely by such illustrations as 
tlieae : " As the web issues from the spider, as little 
sparks proceed from fire, so' from the One Soul pi-o- 
coed all breathing animals, all worlds, all the gods, 
all beings." Then as to destiny : " These rivers pro- 
ceed from the east toward the west, thence from the 
ocean they rise in the form of vapor, and dropping 
again, they flow toward the south and merge into the 
ocean. And as the flowing rivers are merged into 
the sea, losing their names and forms, so the wise, 
freed from name and form, pass into the Divine spirit, 
which is greater than the great." * Another favorite 
illnstration is that of the moon's reflection in the 
■water-jar, which disappears the moment the moon 
itself is hidden. "If the image in the water has no 
existence separate from that of the moon," says the 
Hindu, " how can it be shown that the human soul 
exists apart from God ? " 

The Mnndaka TTpanishad, based upon the Atharva 
Veda (one of the latest, — the Upanisbad being later 
still), contains this aceoimt of the universe: "As 
the spider spins and gathers back (its thread) ; as 
plants sprout on the earth ; as hairs grow on a living 
person ; so is this universe here produced from the 
imperishable nature. By contemplation the vast one 
germioates ; from him food (or body) is produced ; 
and thence successively, breath, mind, real (elements) 
worlds, and immortality resulting from (good) deeds. 
" The Omniscient is profound contemplation con- 
* Indian Winl^om ou tte Brahmanas and Upaniahada. AUo 
BilldU PhUowpliy, Itase. 
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Bisting in the knowledge of him who knows alia 
and from that, the (manifested) vast one, aa wel 
as names, forms, and food proceed; and this : 
tnith." * 

It is a great blemish upon the Upanishada, that 
while there are subtle, and in some respects sublime, 
utterances to be found here and there, the great mass 
is fanciful aud often puerile, and in many instances 
too low and pnirient to bear translation into the 
English language. This is clearly alleged by Mr. 
Bose, and frankly admitted by Max Miiller.f , 

In the common protest which finally broke down 
the system of Brahmanieal sacrifice, and for a time 
relaxed the r^ora of caste tyranny, Buddhism then 
just appealing (say 500 b.o.), joined hand in hand 
with the philosophies. Men were tired of priest- 
ci'aft, and by a natural i-eaction they went to an - 
opposite extreme ; they wei-e tired of religion itself. 
Buddha became an undoubted atheist or agnostic, 
and six distinct schools of philosophy arose on the 
basis of the Upanishads — some of which were purely 
rationaUstic, some were conservative, others radical. 
Some resembled the Greek " Atomists " in their 
thi!ory,t and others fought for the authority, and even 
the supreme divinity, of the Vedas. § All believed in • 
the eternity of matter, and the past eternity of the 
soul ; all accepted the doctiiue of ti-ansmigratioUj ■ . 
and maintained that the spiritual nature can only acta 

* Colehrook'n E»»aye, footnote, p. 85. 

t See In trodvetion to t/ie Sacred Boale* of the Bast, vol L 

t Vaiaeshika Philosophy, in Tndian Wisdom. 

§ Mimanaa Philosophy. Ibid. 
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throi:^h a material body. AH were pessimistic, and 
looted for relief only in absorption. 

But the progress of Hindu thought was marked 
by checks and counter-checks. As the tyranny of 
the priesthood bad led to the protest of philoBo- 
phy, so the extreme and conflicting speculations of 
philosophic rationalism probably gave rise to the 
conservatism of the Code of Manu. No adequate 
idea of the drift of Hindu thought can be gained 
without assigning due influence to this all-important 
body of laws. They accomplished more in holding 
fast the power of the Brahmans, and enabling them 
to stem the tide of iutellectnal rebellion, and finally 
to regain the sceptre from the hand of Buddhism, 
than all other literatures combined. Their date can- 
not be definitely known. They wore composed by 
different men and at different times. They probably 
followed the Upanishads, but antedated the full de- 
yelopment of the philosophic schools. 

Many of the principles of Mann's Code had prob- 
ably been uttered as early as the seventh century 
B.O.* The ferment of rationalistic thought was even 
then active, and demanded reatraiut. The one phrase 
which expresses the whole spirit of the laws of 
Mann is intense conservatism. They stand for the 
definite authority of dogma ; they re-assert in strong 
terms the authority of the Vedas ; they establish 
and fortify by all possible influences, the institution 
of caste. They enclose as in an iron framework, all 

* Sir blonier Williams aseigns the Code of Mann in its preieid 
farm to the sisth oanturjB.c. Indian Windom, p. 315. Other 
Oriental Bcholus consider it older. 
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domestic, social, civil, and religious institutions. ] 
They embrace not only the destiny of men upon the I 
earth, but also the rewards and punishments of the I 
future life. Whatever they touched was petrified. 
Abuses which had crept in tlii'ough the natui'aJ de- I 
velopment of human depravity — for example, the I 
oppreBsion of woman — the laws of Mauu stamped ] 
■with inflexible and irreversible authority. The evils | 
which grow up in savage tribes ai'e bad enough, the I 
tyranny of mere brute force is to be deploi-ed, but 
worst of all is that wliich is sanctioned by statute, 
and made the very comer -stone of a great civil- 
ization. Probably no other system of laws ever 
did 80 much to rivet the chains of domestic tyr- 

TTie Code of Manu has been classified as, 1st, sa- 
cretl knowledge and religion ; 2d, philosophy ; 3d, 
social rules and caste organization; 4th, criminal 
and civil laws ; 5th, s)"stem8 of penance ; 6th, escha- 
tology, or the doctrine of future rewai-ds. No unin- 
spired or non-Vedic production has equal authority 
in India, "We can only judge of its date by its rela^ 
tiA'e place amoi^ other books. It applies Vedic 
names to the gods, though it mentions Brahma and 
Vishnu, but it makes no reference to the TrimurtL 
Pantheism was evidently in existence and was made 
prominent in the code. The influence of Manu over 
the juiisprndence of India was a matter of growth. 
At firat the code appears to have been a guide in 

* Theaa tendeD^iea were more inteiiEely empliaslted In aoni 
Ihs later codes, ivliiali, lionever, were onl; varUtiouB of the gre&ter 
cue of Mouo. 
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cuBtoms and observances, but as it gaiuetl currencj 
it acquired the force of law, and estended its sw&j 
over all the tribes of India. It was not, howeyer, 
maintained as a uniform code tbroiigliout the land, 
but its principles were found underlying the laws of 
all the pi-ovincea. Its very merits were finally fruit- 
ful of evil. Human weal was sacrificed to the over- 
shadowing power of a system of customs cunningly 
wrought and established by Bi'ahmanieal influence. 
The author was evidently a Brahman, and the whole 
work was prepai'ed and pi-omulgated in the interests 
of Brahmanism as against all freedom of thought. 
Its support of the Vedas was fanatical. Thus : " A 
Brahman by retaining the Rig Veda in his memoiy 
incurs no guilt, though he should destroy the three 
worlds." Again; "'V\Tien there is contradiction of 
two pi"ecepts in the Yeda, both are declared to be 
law; both have been justly promulgated by known 
sages as valid law." 

The laws of Manu make no mention of the doc- 
trine of Bakli or faith, and there is no reference to 
the worship of the SaJcii ; both of these were of later 
date. The doctrine of transmigration, however, is 
fully stated, and as a consequence of this the hells 
described in the code, though places of torture, re- 
solve themselves into merely temporary puigatories, 
while the heavens become only the steps on the road 
to a union with deity. There is reason to believe 
that the practice of employing idols to represent de- 
ity was unknown at the time the code was compiled. 
There is no allusion to public senices or to teaching 
in the temples, the chief rites of religion were of a 
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domestic kind, (inil tlii; piiosta of that age were noth- 
ing more than domestic chaplains. 

Manu'e theory of creation was this : " The Self- 
Esiateut, having willed to produce various beings 
fi-om his own substance, first with a thought created 
the waters and placed on them a productive seed or i 
egg. Then he himself was bom in that egg in the 
form of Bi'ahma. Nest he caused the egg to divide 
itself, and out of its two divisions there came the 
heaven above and the earth beneath. Afterward, 
having divided his o\va substance he became half 
male, half female. From that female was produced 
Viraj, from whom was created the secondary progen- 
itor of all beings. Then from the Supreme Soul he 
drew forth Manu's intellect." This mixed cosmogony 
is supposed to indicate a diversity of authorship. 

It will be seen that this is much less philosophi- 
cal than the theory of creation quoted above from 
the Muudaka Upanishad.* If we compare Manu'e 
account with the description of the " Beginning " 
found in one of the hjTnna of the Rig Veda,f we 
shall see that there has been a downward trend of 
Hinduism from the simple and sublime conceptions 
of the eai'ly poets to that wliieh is grotesque, Mid 
which has probably been worked over to suit the 
purposes of the Brahmans. No mythologieal legend 
was too absm'd if it promoted the notion of the di- 
vine origin of the Manua (sayes) and the Brahmans. 

Manu makes much of the Vedic passage which 
refers to the origin of caste-J He maintained that 
this distinction of caste was as much a law of nature 

* See p. 82. \ Quoted ou p. Tfl. X Sea note, p, 80. 
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and divine appointment as the separation of differ- 
ent daascs of animals. The prominence accorded to 
the Brahmans was nothii^ short of divine. " Even 
when Brahmana employ themselves in all sorts of 
inferior occupations' (as poverty often comi>el8 them 
to do) they must under ail circumstances be hon- 
ored, for they are to be regarded as supreme divini. 
ties." " A Brahman's own power is stronger than the 
power of the king, therefore by Ms own might he may 
chastise his foes." " He who merely assails a Brah- 
man with intent to kill him, will continue in hell for 
a hundred years, and he who actually strikes him 
must endiu-G a thousand years." 

It is always the truth that is mingled with the 
errors of any system which constitntes its life and 
gives it perpetuity, and there is much in the Code of 
Mann to be admired. like the Confucian ethics, it 
laid its foundationa in the respect due from child- 
hood to parents, ami in guarding the sauctities of 
the home. It aimed at fairness between ruler and 
subject, in an age when over most of the Asiatic con- 
tdnent the wildest caprice of rulers was the law of 
their respective realms. Manu taught the duty of 
kings toward theu- subjects in most emphatic terms. 
They were to regard themselves as servants, or 
rather as fathers, of the people ; and rules were pre- 
scribed for their entire conduct. They were the 
representatives of deity in administering the affiiira 
of mortals, and must realize their solemn responsi- 
bility.* It miist ever be acknowledged that the Hindu 

• Bit Uonler Williams declaras thtX 
ue woilL; of Christiuiitj. Indian IVudlTin, p. SIS. 
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laws respectii^ property were characterized by wis- 
tlom and eqTiitj, Taxation was not subject to caprice 
or injustice ; where discriminations occurred they 
were in favor of the poor, and the heaTiest burdens 
were laid where they should be laid, upon the rich. 
There wei-e wise adaptations, calculated to develop 
the industry and self-help of the weakest classes, 
and care was taken that they never should become 
oppressive. No political or civic tyi'aimy could be 
allowed ; but that of the priesthood in its relations 
to all ranks, and that of the householder toward his 
wife and toward all women, were quite sufficient, 
In this last regai-d we scarcely know which was the 
greater — the heartless wickedness of the Code, or 
its blind and bigoted folly. How it was that law8 
could be framed which indicated such rare sagacity, 
which iu many other respects were calculated to 
build up the very highest civilization, and which, at 
the same time, failed to foresee that this opin-ession 
of woman must result in the inevitable degeneracy 
of succeeding generations of men, must ever remain 
a mystery.* 

* It ahould be set down to ths credit of the Code of Manu that 
with bU its releDtleaa cruelty toward woman it nowhere gives 
counttinance to the atrocious ouslom of widow bnrning which 
soon afterward became an importaut factor in the Hiuda system 
and desolated the homes of India for more thitn two thonsand 
years. 

There woald xeem to be some dispute as to whettier or not 
widow-burning is sanctioned in the Rig Veda. Colebrooke, in hia 
Eaayi (Vol. L, p, 135), quotes one or two passages which author, 
iae the rite, biit Sir Monier Willianu [Indian Wisdom, p. 3S9, 
note) has shown that changes were made in this text at a mnch 
later day for the porpose of gaining Vedio authority for a orael 
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We have glanced at the pnrer and simpler Aiyaii- 
ism of the early period, at the bigoted, tyrannical 
Brahraaniam, with its ritual, its sacrifices, its caete. 
We have merely alluded to the rationalistic reaction 
of the philosophers and the Buddhists. We shall 
now see that the Brahman power is not broken, but 
that it will regain all and more than it has lost, that 
it will prove elastic enough to embrace all that baa 
gone before ; that while Buddhism will be banished) 
many of its elements will be retained, and the whole 
woven into one marvellous texture which we will call 
Hinduimn* Even during the period of Buddhism's 
greatest triumphs, say, two or three centuries before 
Christ, changes of great moment were going on in 
the Brahmanicid faith. The old sacrificial system 
had lost its power, but the flexible and inexhaustible 
resources of Brahmanical cunning were by no means 
dormant. In the border wars of the Aryans, with 
rival invaders on the one hand, and with the con- 
quered but ever restless aborigines on the other, 
great and popular heroes had sprung up. The ex- 
^^_ ploits of these heroes had been celebi'ated in two 
^^H great epics, the Bamayana and the Mahabharata, 
^^H and the popularity of these poems was immense. 
^^ The heroes were of the soldier caste, and gave to 

system, of which even so lale a work aa the Code of Mann makes 

I no raeation, and (page 203 Ibid.) he qaotea another passage from 
the Rig Veda which directs a widoir to ascend the pyre of lier 
husband aa a token of attachment, l)nt to leave it before the burn- 
ing ia 
•A, 
trinm] 
indebt 
4_ 



* As the spread of Buddhism had owed much to the politioal 
triumph of King Ashoka, so the revival of Hinduism wasgreatlj 
indebted to the influence of a new djoastj about a centorj B.C. 
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that caste a prestige wiiieli seemed to the Bi-ah- 
manB formidable and dangerous,* The divine pre- 
rogatives of their order were all in jeopardy. 

The remedy chotien by the Brahmaus was a bold 
and desperate one. These heroes mtist be raised 
out of the soldier caste by making them divine. As 
such they would hold a nearer relation to the divine 
Brahmana than to the soldiers. The legends were 
therefore worked over-^Brahmaiiized — so to speak, f 
Bama, who had overcome cei-tain chieftains of Cey- 
lon, and Krishna, who had won great battles in Eaj- 
pntana, were raised to the rank of gods and demi- 
gods. By an equal exaggei-ation the hostile chiefs 
of rival invaders were transformed to demons, and 
the black, repulsive hill tribes, who were involved as 
allies in these conflicts, were represented as apes. 
As a part of this same Brahmaniziug process, the 
doctrine of the Tiimurti was developed, and also the 
doctrine of incarnation. Most conspicuous were the 
incarnations of Vishnu ; llama and Erishna were 
finally placed among the tea incarnations of that 
deity. This was a skUful stroke of policy, for it was 
now no longer the heroes of the soldier caste who 
had won victoiy for the Aryans ; it was Vishnu, the 
preserver, the care-taker, and sympathizer with all 
the interests of mankirnL The development of the 
doctrines of the Trimurti and of incarnation un- 
doubtedly followed both the rise of Buddhism and 
the promulgation of the Laws of Mann. 

Meanwhile the Erahmans were shrewd enough to 

adapt themselves to certain other nece^ities. The 

'Indian WUAam, p. 314. flbid., p. 317. 
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indueuce of Bnddliism was still a force which was 
not to be disregarded. It had demonstrated one 
thing which hatl never been reeognizetl before, and 
that was the need of a more huniaii and sympathetic 
element in the divine objects of worahip. Men were 
weary of worshipping goda who had no kindly in- 
terest in humanity. They wei-e weary of a religion 
which had no other element than that of fear or erf 
bai^aining with costly sacrifices. They longed for 
something which had the quality of mercy. Buddha 
had demonstrated the value of this element, and by 
an adroit stroke of policy the Brahmans adopted 
Ghintama as the ninth avatar of Vislinu. Meanwhile 
they adopted the hei-oic Krishna as the god of sym- 
pathy — the favorite of the lower masses who were 
not too critical toward his vices. 

We have now reached the fully developed form of 
SindJirLsm* The Brahmans had embraced every 
element that could give strength to their broad, eclec- 
tic, and all-embracing system, f The doctrine of the 
Trimorti had become a strong factor, as it furnished 
a sort of framework, and gave stability. As com- 
pared with the early Aiyanism, it removed the idea 
of deity from merely natural forces to that of ab- 
stract thoughts, principles, and emotions, as active 
and potent in the world. At the same time it re- 
tained the old Vedic deities under new names and 

* EralimaniBm and Hinduism are often used inlierchangeablj, 
but till confaaion will 1)6 asoided by conlining Ihe former to that 
iotense Bacerdotalism which prevailed during the BralimatiA pe- 
riod, while the latter ia ased JDOre comprehenBi7elf , or is referred 
particularly to the later and fully developed system. 

t Eindiiimn, pp. 12, 13. 
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with new functions, and it did not abate its professed 
regard for Vedio authority. Tho Bi-ahmana had ren- 
dered their system popular in a sense with the in- 
tellectual classes by adopting all the philosophies. 
They bad stopped the mouth of Buddhist protest by 
embracing the Buddha among their incarnations, 
They had shown an advance in the succession of 
incarnations from the eai-ly embodiments of brute 
force, the fish, the tortoise, the boar, up to heroes, 
and from these to the ninth avatar, the Buddha, as 
a moralist and philosopher.* They left on record 
the prediction that a tenth should come — and he 
is yet to come — who, in a still higher range of 
moral and spiritual power, should redeem and reno- 
vate the earth, and establish a kingdom of righteous- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, in this renaissance of the Hindu 
faith, this wide, politic, self-ailapting system, we 
find not only Buddhism, Philosophy, the early Ary- 
anisni, and the stiff cultiis of Brahmanism, but - 
there is also a large infusion of tho original supersti- 
tions of the Dravidiana, Kohls, Santals, and other 
nature worshippers of the hill tribes. Much of the 
polytheism of the modem Hindus — the worship of 
hills, trees, apes, cattle, the sun, the moon, unseen 
spirits, serpents, etc. — has been adopted from these 
simple tribes, so that the present system embraces 

* The BrahmiiDH were oureful, however, to brand tlie Buddha, 
while admittiug him as an avatar. Their tliaorj was that Viahnn 
appeared iu Oautoma for tho purpose of <leUidmg uertain de- 
mons into despising the worship of the gods, and thus seourin(( 
their destruction. Tliis affords an incidental proof that Gautama 
wu regarded as an atheist.— See Indian, Witdgm, p, 335. 
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all that 1ms ever appeared on the soil of India — 
even Mohammedanism to some extent ; and as some 
contend, veiy much aJao has been incorporated from 
the early teachings of the so-called St, Thomas 
Christians of Malabar. 8nch is the immense com- 
posite which is callfid Hinduism. It continued its 
development through the early centuries of the 
Christian era, and down even to the Middle Ages. 
Since then there has been disintegration instead of 
growth. The Bi'ahmans have not only retained the 
Aiyon deities, and extended Vishnu's incarnate nat- 
ure over the epic heroes, but in the Puranas they 
have woven into the alleged lives of the incarnate 
gods the moat groteeque mythologies and many re- 
volting vices. 

It may be interesting to trace for a moment the 
influence of the different lines of Hindu literature 
upon the genei-al development of national charac- 
ter. Of course, the early Vedic liter'atm-e has never 
lost its influence as the holy and inspired soui'ce 
of all knowledge to the Hindu race ; but we have 
seen how mnch more potential were the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishod philosophy drawn from the Ve- 
das, than were those sacred oracles themselves ; how 
the Brahmanas riveted the chains of priestcraft and 
caste, and how the philosophies invigorated the intel- 
lect of the people at a time when they were most in 
danger of sinking into the toipor of ignorance and 
base subserviency to ritual and sacrifice ; how it gave 
to the better classes the courage to rise up in rebel- 
lion and throw off every yoke, and think for them- 
aelvea. We have seen how Buddhism by its protest 
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against aacerdotaUsm crippled for a time the power 
of the Brahmane and raised a represeutative of the 
Boldier caste to the chief place as a teacher of men ; 
how its inculcation of pity to man and beast ban- 
ished the slaughter and cruelty of wholesale and 
meaningless sacrifice, and bow its example of sym- 
pathy changed Hinduism itself, and brought it into 
nearer relations with humiimty. Driven from India, 
though it was, it left an immense deposit of influ- 
ence and of power. We have seen how, as a coun- 
ter-check to philosophy and Buddhism, the Code 
of Manu reaeaerted the authority of the Vedas, and 
riveted anew the chains of caste, and how it compen- 
sated for its oppressiveness by many wholesome and 
benign regulations — accomplishing more, perhaps, 
than all other Uteratures combined to maintain the 
stability of Hinduism, through its many "ricisai- 
tudes, and in spite of the heterogeneous elements 
which it received and incorporated. 

Scarcely less important was the influence of the 
great epics — the Kamayana and the Mahabharata — 
with their doctrine of Trimurti and the incarnations 
of Vishnu in the national heroes. This conciliated 
the soldier caste, subsidized the most popidar char- 
acters in Hindu tradition, at the same time that it 
made them tenfold more glorious than before. The 
Epics widened out the field of Hindu mythology 
immensely. Never before had there been such a 
boundless range for the imagination. The early 
Brahmans had cramped all intellectual growth, and 
held mankind by the leash of priestly rituaL The 
philosophies had been too strait and lofty for any 
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but the higher claaa ; Manu'a laws had been a stem 
school-master to keep the people tmder curbs and 
restraints ; even the Erahnians themselves were the 
slaves of their own ritual. But all the people could 
understand and admire Kama's wonderfid victories 
over the demon Eavana. All could appreciate the de- 
votion of the lovely Sita, and weep when she was kid- 
napped and borne away, like Grecian Helen, to the 
demon cotirt in Ceylon ; and they could be thrilled 
with unbounded joy when she was restored — the 
truest and loveliest of wives — to be the sharer of a 
throne. 

The Epics took such hold of the popular heart 
that any fact, any theory, any myth that could be 
attached to them found ready ci-edence. The Ma- 
habharata especially became a general texture upon 
which any philosophy, or all the philosophies, might 
be woven at wilL And for a long period, extend- 
ing from three or four centuries B.C. onward far into 
the Christian era, it was ever ready to receive modi- 
fications from the fertile biBtn and skilful hand of 
any devout Brahman. A striking example of this was 
the introduction of the Bhagavad Gita. When this 
was composed, somewhere about the second or third 
century of om- era, there was no little conflict be- 
tween the different schools of philosophy ; and its un- 
known author attempted to unite them all in a poem 
which should harmonize their conti-adictions and 
exalt the virtues of each, and at the same time reiter- 
ate all the best maxims of Hinduism. Some cen- 
titries later, the pronounced Vetlantist Sancarakarya 
revamped the poem and gave its philosophy a more 
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pantheistic cliaraeter; later still the demigod Krish- 
na was raised to full rank aa the anpreme Vishnu — 
the Creator and Upholder of all things.* 

It is impoiiant to notice that in the trend of 
Hindu literature through so many ages there has 
been no upwai'd movement, but rather a decline. 
Nowhere do we find hymns of so pure and lofty a 
tone as in the eaily Vedas, No philosophy of the 
later timea has equalled that of, the TJpanishadB and 
the six Dai'sanas. No law-giver like Manu has ap- 
peared for twenty-four centuries. No Sanskrit scho- 
larship has equalled that of the great granuuarian 
Pauini, who lived in the fourth century b.c. And 
although no end of poetry has succeeded the great 
Epics, it has 8ho\vn deterioration. The Puranae, 
written at a later day, reveal only a reckless zeal 
to exalt the incarnate deities. They may properly 
be called histories of the incarnations of Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and glorifications of Kiishna. And 
the very nature of the subjects with which they deal 
gives free scope to an unbridled imagination and to 
the moat reckless exaggeration. 

If anything more were wanting to insure their ex- 
travagance, it may be found in the fact that they 
were inspired by the rivalry of the respective wor- 
shippers of different gods. The Puranas mark the 
development of separate sects, each of which re- 
garded its pai-ticular deity aa the supreme and only 
god. The worahippers of Vishnu and the worship- 
pers of Siva were in sharii rivalry, and they have 

• See Arymt Witneu, elosing cliapler ; also GhrUt and Other 
MntUra, p, 198, notes 1, Z, and. &. 
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continued their separation to this day.* Those "who | 
came to worship Vishnu as incarnate in Krisbua, 
gained an advantage in the popular element associ- 
ated with a fayorite hero. Yet this was matched bj 
the inflnence of the Saukhya philosophy, which as- 
signed to Siva a mate and female dualism, a doctrine 
which finally plunged Hinduism into deepest degra- 
dation. It braught about a new development known 
as Saktism, and the still later and grosser literature 
of the Tantras. In these, Hinduism reached its low- 
eat deptl^. The modem " Aijas " discard both the 
Tantras and the Puranas, and assert that the popu- f 
lar incarnations of Vishnu were only good men. They 
take refuge from the corruptions of modem Hindu- 
ism in the purer teachings of the early Vedas. 



The Contrasts of Hinduism and Christianity. 

Hinduism has some dements in common with 
Christianity which it is well to recognize. It is 
theistic ; it is a religion, as distinguished from the 
agnostic and ethical syBtems of India and China-f 
Hinduism always recognized a direct divine revela- 
tion which it regards with profound reverence; and 
through aU its variations and corruptions it has in- 
culcated in the minds of the Indian races a deeply 
religious feeling. It has been claimed that it has 

* See Brnhm/miim a7id IRnduiim. Honier Williams. 

f Hardwick traces similoribies Iwlween Hindu traditions Uld 
Christ i&nitT in sacti poinra as these; 1, The priiDitiT« state of 
nun ; 2, his faU bj traasgresalon ; 3, his punishment in the Del- 
uge ; 4, the rite of sacrifioe ; 5, the primitive hope of 
tion.— CftrtJt and OOier Molina, p. 2UD. 
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made the Hmdus the most devotional people in the 
world. Like Chiistianity, Hinduism appeals to 
man's intellectual nature, and it is inwi-ought with 
profound phil<jsophy. It does not, however, lite 
some moflem systems, teach that divine truth has 
been revealed to man by natural processes ; rather it 
regards the early revelation as having suffered obscu- 
ration.* It also has its trinity, its incarnations, and 
its predictions of a Messiah who shall restore the 
truth and establish righteousness. The Hindu tra- 
ditions maiutain that mankind descended from a 
single pair ; f that the firat estate of the race was one 
of innocence ; that man was one of the last products 
of creation ; that in the first ages he was upright, and 
consequently happy. " The beings who were thus 
created by Brahma ore said to have been endowed 
with righteousness and perfect faith; they abode 
wherever they pleased, unchecked by any impedi- 
ment ; their hearts were free from guile ; they were 
pure, made exempt from toU by observance of sacred 
institutes, In their sanctified minds Hari dwelt; 
they were filled with perfect wisdom by which they 
contemplated the glory of Vishnu." Haxtwell has 
pointed out the fact that the early Hindu traditions 
here unite with the Scriptural account in virtually 
denying all those theories of evolution which trace 
the development of man from lower animals.J 

* The Hindus hold thit " trntli was originallj depoflitad with 
met), but graduaUj sliiiabered and was forgotten ; the knowledge 
»f it returns like a reuol1«ctioo." — Iliimiioldt't KotnuK, iL, p. 118. 

t Profmor WUmn'g Lediireg, p. 53. 

t Viihnu Pumnas, p. 45, note 4. 
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But compared with Chriatianity, its contifists are I 
far greater than its resemblEmces. Fii-st, aa to the I 
iiature of God, there ia an infinite difference between | 
the cold and unconacious Brahman, slumbering for 
ages without thought or emotion or any moral attri- 
bute, and the God of Israel, whose power and wis- 
dom and goodness, whose moi-ey and truth and ten- 
der compaeeion, are ao constantly set foi"th in the i 
Bible. The latter compares Himself to a Father 1 
who cares for hia children, and who has redeemed I 
the world by an infinite sacrifice. Even in the most 
poptdar emanation of Brahman — even in Vishnu — 
there ia nothing of a fatherly spirit, no appeal as to 
children, no kindly remonsti-ance against sin, no 
moral inatractiou, or effort to encourage aud establish 
character, no promise of reward, no enkindling of 
immortal hope. 

Second, there is a striking contrast in the com- 
parative estimates which Hinduism and Christian- 
ity place upon the human soul. XJuliko Buddhism, 
Hinduism does recognize the existence of a soul, 
but it is only a temporaiy emanation, like the moon's 
reflection in the water. It resembles its source as 
does the moon's image, but coldly and in a most un- 
satisfactory sense ; there is no capacity for fellow- 
ship, and the end is absorption.* On the other hand, 
Christianity teaches us that we are created in God's 



• BuddbiBm ia atill more diehBHrtiining, flinca it denies the eepa- 
rate coESoioua esistenoe af the ego. Tliera cannot be divine fel. 
lowship, therefore, but only the ourrenf of thoughts and emotiona 
like tlie continuouB flame of a burning candle, Not our bouIb 
will auTTive, bnt our Karmii. 
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image, but not that we are lu8 image. We are sep- 
arate, though dependent, and if reimited to him 
through Christ we ahall dwell in his presence for- 
ever. 

Third, the two systems are in ativang contrast in 
the comparative hopes which they hold out for the 
future. The doctrine of transmigration casts a 
gloom over all conscious beii^ ; it presents an out- 
look BO depressing as to make life a burden, and the 
acme of all possible attainment is individual extinc- 
tion, or what amounts to the same thing, absorption 
into deity. The logic of it is tliat it woold be bet- 
ter still not to have been bom at all. Christianity 
promises an immediate transfer to a life of unalloyed 
blessedness, and an endless growth of all our powers 
and capacities ; but why should Hinduism urge the 
cultivation of that whose real destiny is "efiace- 
ment ? " Hindiiisra finds the explanation of life's 
mysteries and inacmtable tiials in the theory of sins 
committed in a previous existence. Christianity, 
while recognizing the same trials, relieves them with 
the hope of solutions in a futiu:e life of compensating 
joy. The one turns to that which is past, unchange- 
able and hopeless, and finds only sullen despair; 
the other anticipates an inheritance richer than'eye 
hath seen, or ear heard, or heart conceived, 

Fourth, Hinduism has no Saviour and no salva- 
tion. It is not a i-eligion in the highest sense of 
rescue and reconciliation. It avails us of no saving 
power higher than our own unaided effort. It im- 
plies the ruin of sin, but provides no remedy. It 
presents no omnipotent arm stretched forth to save. 
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Its fatalism places man under endless disabilities, 
and then bids him to escape from the nexus ii h 
can ; bnt it reveals no divine helper, no sacrifice, no 
mediator, no regenerating Spirit. It has no glad - 
tidings to proclaim, no comfort in sorrow, no victory 
over the sting of death, no resuiTection unto Life. 
Though at a period subsequent to the preaching of 
tha Gospel in India — perhaps the seventh or eighth 
century a.d. — a doetiine of faith (Bakti) was en- 
grafted upon Hinduism, yet it had no hint of a 
Saviooi' from sin and death.* 

Fifth, in Hinduiem there is no liberty for the free 
action of the human spirit. Though the life of a 
Brahman is intensely religious, yet it is cramped 
with exactions which are not only abortive bat posi- 
tively belittling. The code of Brahmcaiism never 
deals with general principles in the regulation of 
conduct, but fills the whole course of life with 
punctilious miautiffi of obseiTances. Instead of pre- 
scribing, as Christ did, an all - compi-ehensive law 
of supreme love to God and love to our neighbor 
aa ourselves, it loads the mind with petty exac- 
tions, puerile pi-ecepts, inane pi-ohibitions. " Unlike 
Christianity, which is all spirit and life," says Dr. 
Dufi^ " Hiuduism is bM letter and death." 
sion takes the place of inspiration and the e 
agement of hope. 

There are a thousand subtle piinciples in Hinda- 

iani whose influence id felt in society and in the 

state, and to which the faith and power of the Gospel 

present the very strongest conti-asts. For example, 

* Ohriit UTid Other MaiUrt, p. 183. 
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while Chriatianity has raised woman to a position ' 
of respect and honor, and made her influeneo felt a.s 
something sacred and potential in the family and in 
ail society, Hinduism has brought her down even 
from the place which she occupied among the primi- 
tive Ai-yaii3, to an ever-deepening degradation. It 
has matle her life a burden and a cnrse, Pundita 
Kamabai, in her plea for high-caste Hindu women, 
quotes a prayer of a child widow in which she asks, 
" O Father of the world, hast Thou not created ub? 
or has perchance some other God made us ? Doet 
Thou only care for men? Almighty One, hast 
Thou not power to make us other than we are, that 
we too may have some part in the blessings of life ? " 
Even in this last decade of the nineteenth century 
the priesthood of Bengal are defending against all 
humane legislation those old customs which i-ender 
the gu-lhood of Hindu women a living death.* 

]ii its broad influence Christianity has raised the 

* Yet in spite of Uanu and the inveCeracj of old custom, 
there gleims liere and there in Hindu literature and hiBtory a 
bright ideal of woman's oharaater and rank ; while the Uaiiuiyana 
hu its model Slta, the Malvaiiharata, i.,30S^, haa this peerleaa 

" A wire ia half the man, hia Iruest friend ; 
A laving wife is a perpetual spring- 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wife 
la his heat iiid in seeking heavenl; bllaa ; 
A a weetly. speaking wife is a companion 
In Bolitiide ; a father in adrico ; 
A mother in all seasona of diatresa ; 
A rest in passing throuijli life's wiidernesa." 
Tliia. however, ia a pathetio outburst : the tjraunj- of the a 
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ouce savago tribes of Europe to the highest degree 
of culture, autl made them leaders and rulers of the 
world ; but Hinduism has so weakened and bum- 
bled the ouce conquering Aryans that they have long 
liueu an easy prey to every invading race, Chiia- 
tianity shows in its sacred Book a manifest prep- 
ress from lower to higher moral standards — from 
the letter to the spirit, from the former sins that 
were winked at to the perfect example of Christ, 
from the narrow exclusiveness of Judaism to the 
broa<l and all-embracing spirit of the Gospel, from 
prophecy to fulfilment, fi'om types and shadows to 
the full light of Eedemption ; the sacred books erf 
Hinduism have degenerated from the lofty aspira- j 
tions of the Tedic nature-worship to the \"ilene8s of i 
8aktism, from the noble praises of Vanma to the 
low sensuality of the Tantras, from Yedic concep- 
tions of the creation, sublime as the opening of St. 
John's Gospel, to the myths of the divine turtle or 
the boar, or the escajjades of the supreme and | 
" adorable Krishna," * 

Christianity breaks down all barriers which divide ] 
and alienate mankind, and estabhshes a universal 
brotherhood in Christ ; Hinduism has raised the 
most insiu-mountable barriers and developed the 
most inexorable social tyranny ever inflicted on the 
human race. The Hebrew economy also recogaized 
a priestly class, but they were chosen from among 

* Even in the later developiuBiit of the doolrine of faith (Bakli) 
nindiiisni fails to connect witL it nay morni puriilcutian ai ele- 
vation. Sae quotatioua from Elpkiustoua anil Wllaou in Chriit 
and OOitr Mcuttn, p. 33i. 
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their brethren aud wero only a Jistinot family ; they I 
made no claim to divine lineage, and they were gnilt-. I 
less of social tyranny. 

Christianity enjoins a higher and pui'er ethie than \ 
it haa ever foiind in the natiu-al moral etandards of 
any people ; it aims at perfectiou ; it treats the least 
infraction as a violation of the whole law ; it regards 
even corrupt thoughts as sins ; it bids us be holy 
even as He is holy in whose sight the heavens are [ 
unclean. Hinduism, on the other hand, ia below the I 
ethical standard of respectable Hindu society. The I 
better classes are compelled to apologize for it by I 
asserting that that which is debasing in men may be 1 
sinless in the gods. The offences of Krishna and 
Arjuna woidd not be condoned in mortals ; the vile 
oi^es of the " left-handed worshippers " of Sivn 
would not be tolerated but for their religious cliar- 
acter. The murders committed by the Thugs in 
honor of Kali were winked at only because a goddess ' 
demanded them. The naked processions of Chai- 
tanya's followers would be dispersed by the police 
anywhere biit in India. 

It is the peculiar distinction of India that it has 1 
been the theatre of nearly all the groat religions, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Mohammedan ism have 
all made trial of their social and jwlitical power and 
have failed. Last of all came Christianity. The 
systems which preceded it had had centuries of op- 
portunity ; and yet Christianity has done more for 1 
the elevation of Hindu society in the last fifty years j 
than they had accomplished in all the ^es of their i 
dominion. Neither Buddhism uor Mohammedanisu 
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had made any serious impression on caste ; neither 
had been able to mitigat* the wrongs which Bi-ah- 
manism had heaped upon woman — Mohammedanism 
had rather increased them. The horrors of the satti 
and the murder of female infants — those bitterest 
fruits of priestly tyranny — were left unchecked until 
the' British Goremment, inspired by missionary in- 
fluence and a general Christian sentiment, branded 
them as infamous and made them crimes. But now 
even the native sentiment of the better classes in 
India is greatly changed by these Iiigher influences, 
and the conventional morality is risii^ above the 
teachings of the national religion. Widow-bnm- 
ing and infanticide belong almost wholly to the 

t. Child-marriage is coming into disrepute, and 
caste, thoi^h not destroyed, is crippled, and its pre- 
posterous assumptions are falling before the march 
of socifd progi-es8. 

Perhaps the veiy highest tribute which Hinduism 
has paid to Christianity is seen in the fact that the 
modem Aiya Somaj has borrowed its ethics and 
some of its reHgious doctrines, and is promulgating 
them under Vedic labels and upon Vedic authority.* 
It has renounced those corruptions of Hinduism 
which can no longer beai' the light — such as enforced 
widowhood and the general oppression of woman. 
It denounces the incarnations of Vishnu as mere in- 
ventions, and therefore cuts up by the roots the 
whole Krishna ciilt and dissipates the glory of the 

igavad Gita. It abhors polytheism, and not only 
proclaims the supremacy of one only true God, self- 
* Bee a recent GaleehUm publisked bj the Arja Somkj. 
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eidstent, the creator and upholder of all things, bnt 
it mamtainB that such was the teaching of the Vedas. 
But although this modem eclectic system adopts 
the whole ethical outcome of Christian civilization 
iu ludia for its own. purposes, it shows a most un- 
compromising hostility to Chriatiamty, Though it 
claims to be posiHyely theistie, it seems ready to en- 
ter into aUiancG with any foi-m of atbeisiu or aguos- | 
ticism, Eastern or Western, against the spread of 
Christian influence in India. 

In spieaking of the movement of revived Aryanisin 
I assume that with the more intelligent and pi-ogres- ' 
sive classes of India the old Hinduism is dead. Of 
course, millions of men stiQ adhere to the old coi^ 
ruptions. Millions in the remoter districts would 
retain the festival of Juggernaut, the hook -swing- 
ing, even infanticide and widow-bmning, if they i 
dared. The revolting orgies of Kali and Doorga, 
and the vilest forms of Siva worship, even the mur- 
derous rites of the Thugs,- might be revived by the j 
fanatical, if foreign influence were withdrawn ; but, 
taking India as a whole, these things are coming to 
be discarded. The people are ashamed of them ; 
they dare not undertake to defend them in the open 
day of the present civilization. AH intelligent Hin- 
dus are persuaded to accept the situation, and look 
to the future instead of the past. The comitry is 
full of new influences which must be counted as 
factors. British rule is there, and is there to stay. 
Education has come— good, bad, and indiflerent 
English University training is bringing forward i 
host of acute thinkerts of native blood. But the 
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forces of Western infidelity are also there, grappling^ 
with WeBtem Christianity on Indian soil, and before 
the eyes of the conquered and still sullen people. 
The vilest of English books and the worst of Preneh 
novels in English translations are in the marketa., 
All the worst phases of Eui'opean commerce are ex- 
hibited. The opinm monopoly, the liquor traifie, 
and oil the means and methods of nnscrupuloua 
money - getting, with the wide - spread example of 
drinking habits, and unbounded luxuiy and estrar 
vagance. 

And, in opinions, the war of aggression is no-j 
longer on one side only. WMle the foreigner speaks 
and wiites of superstition, of heathenism, of abom- 
inable rites now passing away, the native Hindu 
press is equally emphatic in its condemnation o£ 
what it eaUs the swinish indulgence of the Anglo»i 
Saxon, his beer-drinking and hie gluttony, his eraze-( 
for money and material power, liis disgust at phih 
ophy and all intellectual aspii'ation, his half-saTa^e 
love for the chase and the destruction of animal life. 
Educated Hindus throw bark against the chai'ge of 
idolatry our idolatry of pelf, which, as they claim, 
eclipses every other thought and aspiration, leads to 
dishonesty, over-reaching, and manifold crime, and 
sinks noble ethics to the low level of expediency or 
self-interest ; the conquest is not yet won. 

A himdred varieties of creed have sprung up be- 
neath this banyan-tree which I have called Hindu- 
ism. There are worshippers of Vishnu, of Siva, of 
Kali, of Krishna as Bacchus, and of Krishna as the 
supreme and adorable God. There are Sikhs, ancL 
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JainB, and Bmldhiata ; Theoaophists, Yedaiitic Phi- j 
loBophers, MohammtidanB, BrahmoB, Paxsees, Evoln- 
tioaiats, and Agnostice ; Devil-worshippers, ami wor- I 
skippers of ghosts and serpents ; but in considering I 
these as forces to be met by Ghristian inflaeuce, we I 
muat regai-d them aJl aa in virtual alliauce with each ] 
other. They are all one in pride of race and of ven- 
erable custom. They are all one in their hatred of I 
foreign dominion, and of the arrogance and over- 1 
bejiring asHiuuption of the European.* 

The HinLhi religions, therefore, however divided, I 
and however weak and moribund they may be taken J 
singly, fuid a real vitality in the union of common | 
interests, in the sentiments of patriotism, in the j 
pride of their pliilosophy, in the gloiy of their am- 
cient history as the true and original Aryans, com- 
pared with whom Western nations are mere ofishoota. I 

* Tbii folloning hjma, qaoted from the Arya Catethitm., reveala 1 
tlie proud spirit of revired Arjanism ; 

" We are the sons of brave Aryas of yore, 
ThoM engea !□ learning, tlioso IteroHE in irar. 
They were the lights of great nations before. 
And shone in that darkness like morning's bright star. 
A beauon of warning, a herald from far. 
Have we forgotten our Rama and Atjun, 
Tndistar or Bishma or Drona the Wiae ? 
Are not we aona of the mighty Duryodstti ? 
Where did Shankar and great Dayauanda arise T 
'In India, in India I' the echo replies. 
Oura the glory of giving the world 
Its scienoe, religion, Its poetry and art. 
We were the first of the men who unfurled 
Ttie banner of freedom on earth's every part, 
Brottght tidingB of peaoe and of love to each lieart." 
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Their religious faith is mixed and involved witt 
patriotism, politics, and race prejudice, and on the 
other hand Ohristianity in India is handicapped by 
political aiid commercial interest and a hated domi- 
nation. On both sides these combined influences 
most be considered in estimatii^ the future issues of 
the great conflict. The question is not how Ohiis- 
tianity and Hinduism would fare in a conflict pure 
and simple, unembfurasaed by complications, but 
how Clmstianity with its drawbacks is likely to buo- 
ceed against Hinduism with its manifold intrench- 
ments. 

But, while weighing well the obstacles, how great 
are the encouragements ! What an auspicious fact 
that even a hostile oigauization has appropriated 
the Chrifitian cultus bodily, and can find no better 
weapons than its blessed truths. Christianity is felt 
as a silent power, even though under other names. 
It is, after all, the leaven that is working all-power- 
fully in India to-day, 

Tliere was a period in the process of creation when 
light beamed dimly upon the earth, though the sun, 
its source, had not yet appeared. So through the 
present Hinduism there is a haze of Christian truth, 
though the Sun of Righteousness is not yet acknowl- 
edged as its soiirce. 

But the Spirit of God broods over the waters, and 
the true Light of the world will break on India, 



tECTTTEE IV. 



THE BHAGAVAD GITA AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 



No other portion of Hindu literature has made 
BO great an impression on Western minds as the 
Bhagavad Gita, " The Lord's Lay," or the " Song of 
the Adorable." It has derived its special impor- 
tance from its supposed resemblance to the New 
Testament. And as it claims to be much older than 
the oldest of the Gospels or the Epistles, it carries 
the inference that the latter may have borrowed 
something from it. 

A plausible translation has been published in 
Boston by Mr. Mohini M. Chatterji, who devoutly 
believes this to be the revealed word of the Supreme 
Creator and Upholder of the universe.* He admits 
that at a later day " the same God, worshipped alike 
by Hindus and Christians, appeared again in the 
person of Jesus Christ," and that " in the Bible He 
revealed Himself to "Western nations, as the Bhag- 
avnd Gita had proclaimed Him to the people of the 
East." And he draws the inference that "If the 
Scriptures of the Brahmans and the Scriptures of 
the Jews and Christians, widely separated as they 
are by age and nationality, are bat difi'erent names 
• Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1689, 
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for one and the same truth, who can then say that 
the Scriptures contradict each other ? A careful and 
reverent collation of the two sets of Scriptnres will 
show forth the conscious and intelligent design of 
revelation." The fact that the Bhagavad Gita ia 
thoroughly pantheistic, while the Bible emphasizes 
the personality of God in fellowsliip with the dis- 
tinct personality of human souls, seema to interpose 
no serious difficulty in Mi-. Chattei-ji's view, since he 
says " ' The Lord's Lay ' is for phUosophie minds, 
and therefore deals more at length with the myste- 
ries of the being of God," " In the Bhagavad Gita," 
he says, " consisting of seven hundred and seventy 
verses, the principal topic is the being of God, 
while scarcely the same amount of exposition is 
given to it in the whole Bible ; " and he adds, " The 
explanation of this remarkable fact is found in the 
difference between the genius of the Hebrew and the 
Brahman race, and also in the fact that the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ were addressed to ' the common 
people,' " * 

The air of intellectual superiority which is couched 
in these words is conspicuous. Mr. Chatterji also 
finds an inner satisfaction in what he considers the 
broad charity of the Brahmanical Scriptures. He 
quotes a passage fi-om the Narada Panchai'ata which 
speaks of the Buddha aa "the preserver of reveW 
tion for those outside of the Vedic authority." And 
he concludes that when one such revealer is ad- 
mitted there can be no reason for excludii^ others ; 

* The author aeema to oTSrlook the Cant that the chief excellenoe 
of aa evaagel to lost men la that it appeals to the masaas. 
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thei-efore Christianity also slioitld be allowed a. 
place. He declares on Vedic authority that whoso- 
ever receives the true knowledge of God, however 
revealed, attains eternal life. And for a parallel 
to this he quotes the Baying of Chiiat, that " this 
is eternal life that they might know Thee the only 
true God, and iTesus Christ whom Thou hast sent." 
"The Brahmanical Scriptures," he saya, "are of 
one accord in teaching that when the heart is pu- 
rified God is seen; so also Jesus Chiist declares 
that the pure in heart are blessed, for they shall see 
God." 

Our translator discards the often-repeated theory 
that the Christian Scriptures have copied the wise 
sayings of Krishna ; and it is veiy significant that an 
ai-gument to which superficial apologists constantly 
resort is discarded by this real Hindu, as he sup- 
ports the theory that as both were direct revelations 
from Vishnu, there was in his view no need of bor- 
rowing. His contention is that God, who "at sun- 
dry times jmd in divers mimnera" has spoken to 
men in different ages, made known his truth, and 
essentially the same truth, both on the plains of 
India and in Judea. And he reminds Hindus and 
Christians alike, that tills knowledge of truth carries 
with itself an increased responsibility. He says : 
" The man who sees the wonderful workii^ of the 
Spiiit among the nations of the earth, bringing each 
people to God by ways imknown to others, is 
thereby charged with a duty. To him ivith terrible 
precision applies the warning given by Gamaliel to 
the Pharisees, ' Tcdce heed to yourselves what ye in- 
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tend k> do . . . lest ye be fonnd to ^ht even! 
against God.' If one be a Brahman, let him reflect 
when opposing the religion of Jesus what it is that 
he fights. The truths of Christianity ai'e the same 
as those on which his own salvation depends. How 
can he be a lover of truth, which is Grod, if he knows 
not his beloved under such a disguise ? And if he 
penetrates behind the veil, which should tend only 
to increase the ardor of his love, he cannot hate 
those wlio in obedience to the same truth are preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ to all nations. Indeed 
he ought to rejoice at his brothers' devotion to the 
self-same God, and to see that he is rendering ser- 
vice to Him by helping others to cairy out the be- 
hests given to them by the Divine Master. If, on 
the other hand, he be a Christian, let hira remem- 
ber that while he is commanded to preach repent- 
ance and remission of sins in the Savioui- Jesus, he 
is also warned against ' teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men,' " AU this seems like charity, 
but really it ia laxity. 

And here is the very essence of Hinduism, Its 
chief characteristic, that which renders it so hai-d to 
combat, is its easy indifference to all distinctions. 
To reason with it is like grasping a jelly-fish. Its 
pantheism, which embraces all things, covers all 
sides of all questions. It sees no difficulties even 
between things which are morally opposites. Con- 
tradictions are not obsta<?les, and both sides of a di- 
lemma may be harmonized. And to a great extent 
this same vagueness of conviction characterizes all 
the heathen systems of the !East. The Buddhists 
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and the ShiiitoistB in Japan justify their easy-going ■ 
partnership by the favorite maxim that, while " there I 
are many paths by which men climb the aidea of I 
rusyama, yet upon i-eaching the summit they all be- 1 
hold the same glorious moon." The question wheth- J 
er aH do in fact reach the summit is one which does J 
not occur to an Oriental to ask. 

This same pantheistic charity is seen in the well- ! 
known appeal of the late Chimder Sen, which as an I 
illustration is worth repeating here : " Cheehub Chun- 
der Sen, sei-vant of God, called to be aa apostle of 
the Church of the New Dispensation, which is in the 
holy city of Calcutta ; to all the great nations of the 
world and to the chief religious sects in the East and 
West, to the followers of Moses and of Jesus, of 
Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Mohammed, Nauak, 
and of the Tarioua Hindu sects ; grace be to you and j 
peace everlasting. Whereas sects, discords, and I 
sti-ange schisms prevail in our father's family ; and I 
whereas this setting of brother against brother has I 
proved the prolific soiu-ce of eril, it has pleased God 1 
to send into the world a messi^e of peace and reeon- f 
cihation. This New Dispensation He hfw vouch- J 
safed to us in the East, and we have been commanded ^ 
to bear witness to the nations of the earth. . 
Thus saitb the Lord : ' I abominate sects and desire 
love and concord. ... I have at sundry times 
spoken through my prophets and my many dis- 
pensations. There is unity. Thei'e is one music 
but many instruments, one body but many members, 
one spirit but many gifts, one blood but many na- 
tions, one Church but many churches. Let Asia and 
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Enrope and America and all nations prove this New 
Dispensation and the tme fathei'hood of God and tJie 
brotherhood of men.' " 

This remarkable production — so Patdine in style 
and so far from Paul in dochine — seems to poBSess 
everything except definite and robust conviction. 
And its limp philosophy wae not sufficient to with- 
hold even Chunder Sen himBelf from the abandon- 
ment of hia principles not loi^ afterward. This 
sweet perfume of false charity, with which he thus 
gently sprayed the sects and nations of mankind, lost 
its flavor ere the ink of his message was fairly dry ; 
while he who in similai- language announced his call 
to an Apostleship eighteen centuries ago, is still turn- 
ing the world upside down. 

" Charity " is the watchword of indififerentism in 
the West as well as in the East ; and the East and 
the West are joining hands in their effort to soothe 
the world into slumber with all its sins and woes un- 
healed. Some months ago an advanced Unitaiian 
from Boston delivered a fai'ewell address to the 
Buddhists of Japan, in which ho presented three 
great Unitarians of New England^ — Channing, Emer- 
son, and Pai'ker — in a sort of transfiguration of gen- 
tleness and charity. He maintained that the lives 
of these men had lieen nn unconscious prophecy of 
that mild and gentle Buddhism which he hod found 
in Japfm, but of which they had died without the 
sight.* 

Thus the transcendentalism of New England joins 

hands with tha Buddhism and the Shintoism of Ja^ 

• Addriiss publisiied in the Japan Mail, 1890. 
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pan, and the Bralimauism of Calcutta, and all are in 
accord with Mr. Chattel^"! and the BhE^ayad Gita. 
Even the Theoaophista profess their sjiupathj with 
the Sermon on the Mount, and claim Christ as an 
earlier prophet. Tho one refrain of all is " Charity." 
All great teaehera are avatars of Vishnu. The globe 
18 belted with this multiform inclifferentism, and I 
am soiTy to say that it is largely the gospel of the 
current literature and of the daily press. In it all 
there is no Saviom' and no salvation. Eeligions are 
all ethnic imd local, while the ignis /aluus of a mystic 
pantheism pervades the world. i 

Mr. Chatterji's preface closes with a prayer to 
the " merciful Father of humanity to remove from all 
races of men every unbrotherly feeling in the sacred 
name of religion, which is but one." The prayer 
were touching and beautiful ou the assumption that 
there were no differences between truth and error. 
And there are thousands, oven among us, who are 
asking, " "Why may not Christians respond to this 
broad charity, and admit this Hindu eclectic poem 
to an equal plaee with the New Testament ? " More 
or less indifferent to all religions, and failing to 
imderstand the real principles on which they sever- 
ally rest, they are ready to applaud a challenge like 
that which we are considering, and to contrast it 
with the alleged narrowness and intolerance of 
Christian Theism. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon Mr. Chatterji's 
introduction, and have illustrated it by references to 
similar specious, claims of other faiths, in order that 
I might bring into clearer view the main issue which 
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this boot now presents to the Ajnerican piiblic. It 1 
is the softest, sweetest voice yet given to that gospel j 
of false charity which is the fashion of our times. 
Emerson and others caught it from afar and dis- 
conrsed to a generation now mostly gone of the 
gentle maxims of Confncius, Krishna, and Gautama, 
But now Krishna is among us in the person of his 
most devout apostle, and a stiiiuge hand of fellow- 
ship is stretched out towaid us from the land of the \ 
Vedas. 

It behooves us to inquire, first, into the pantheistic 
philosophy which imderlies these sajinga, and to 
ask for their meaning as applied in i-eal life; and 
second, we shall need to know something of Krishna, 
and whether he sjjeaks as one having authority. 
It should be boiiie in mind that pantheism sacri- 
fices nothing whatever by embracing all religions, 
since even false religions are a worship of Vishnu in 
theii' way, while Christianity by its very nature would 
sacrifice everything. According to pantheism all 
things that exist, and all events that transpire, ai'e 
expressions of the Divine wilL The one only ex- 
istent Being embraces all causes and all effects, all 
truth and all falsehood. He is no more the source of 
good than of evil. "I am immortahty," says Krishna. 
" I am also death." Man with all bis thoughts aud 
acts is but the shadow of God, and moves as he is 
moved upon. Ai-juna's divine counsellor says to " 
him : " The soul, existing from eternity, devoid of 
qualities, imperisUable, abiding in the body, yet su- 
preme, acta not nor is by any act polluted. He who 
perceives that actions are perioimed by Prakriti 
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alone, and that the soul is not an actor, aees the | 
truth alight." 

Now, il' tliis i-eoBoimig be con-ect, it is not we that-l 
Bin; not we that worship; and in the last analysis J 
all religions ai'e alike ; they are only the varied ex- 
pressions of the thought of God. As He manifests I 
his power in natui'e in a thousand forms, producing I 
some objects that are beautiful to the eye and others I 
that ore repulsive, so in his spiritual manilestationB 1 
He displays a hke variety. The ignorance and deg- 
radation of fetichism are His, as well as the highest 
revelations of spiritual truth. A certain class of 
evolutionists tell us that Gkid contrived the serpent's 
poison-fai^ and the mother's tender instinct with j 
"the same creative indifference." And the broad I 
pantheism which ovemdes the distinctions of eter^ I 
nal right and wrong, and divests God of all moral I 
discriminations, puts Vedautism and Petichism, . 
Christianity and Witchcraft, upon the same basis. I 
The Bhagavad Gita and the Gospel both enjoin 
the brotherhood of men, but what are the meanings 
which they give to this term ? What are their aims, 
respectively? One is endeavoring to enforce the 
rigid and insui'moimtable barriei-s of caste j the 
other commends a mission of love which shall regard 
neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free. It will become appai'ont, I think, that there 
may be parallels or simUmities which relate to mere 
phrases while their meanings are wide apart- 
Judging from ]V[r. Chatterji'e own stand-point, Ms 
work has been well done. He has shown a careful 
study not only of his own literatures and philosO' 
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phios, but also of the scriptui-es of the Old and New 
Testamcsnt— in this respect setting us an example 
worthy to be followed by Christian scholars. Such 
a man has in the outaet an immense ailvantage over 
those who know nothing of the enemies' positione, 
but i-egard them only with disdain. Before the high 
court of public opinion, aa represented by our current 
literature, mere es-parte assumption will go to the 
wall, even though it has the better cause, while adroit 
error, intelligently put and coiu:teously commended, 
will win the day. This is a lesson which the Chria- 
tian Church greatly needs to learn. Mr. Chatterji's 
work is the more fonnidable for its channing graces 
of style. He has that same facility and elegance in 
the use of the English language for which so many 
of his countrymen, Sheshadri, Bose, Banergea, Cbun- 
der Sen, Mozoomdar, and others have been distin- 
He is a model of courtesy, and he seems 



But turning from the translator to the book itself, 
we shall now inquire who was Krishna, Arjuna's 
friend, what was the origin of the " Lurd'sLay," and 
what are its real merits as compared with the New 
Testament ? Krishna and Arjuna — like Rama Chan- 
dra^ were real human heroes who ilistinguiahed 
themselves in the wai-s of the Indo-Aiyaus with rival 
tribes who contested the dominion of Northern India. 
They did not live three thousand years before Christ, 
as OUT translator declai-es, for they belonged to the 
soldier caste, and according to the consensus of Ori- 
ental scholarship the system of caste did not exist 
till about the beginning of the Bi'ahmanic period — 
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Bay eight himttred years before Ckrist. Krislina was 1 
bora in the Punjab, near Merut, and it waa near there , 
that his chief exploits were performed. The legends ' 
repi-eaent liim as a genial but a reckless forester, 
brave on the battle-field, but leading a life of low in- 
dulgence. The secret of hia power lay in his sym- 
pathy. His woi-ahip, even as a heroic demi-god, 
brought a new and welcome element into Hinduism 
as contrasted with the remorseleasuess of Siva or 
the cold indifference of Brahma. It was the dawn 
of a doctrine of faith, and in tliis character it waa 
probably of later date than the rise of Buddhism, 
Indeeil, the Brahmane learned this lesson of the 
value of Divine sympathy from the" Buddha. The 
supernatural element ascribed to Krishna, as well as 
to Kama, was a growth, and had its origin in the 
jealousy of the Brahmans toward the wanior caste. 
His exaltation as the Supreme was an after-thought 
of the inventive Brahmans. As stated in a former 
lectore, these heroes had acquired great renown ; and 
their exploits were the glory and delight of the daz- 
zled populace. In raising them to the rank of deities, 
and as such appropriating them as kindred to the di- 
vine Brohmans, the shrewd priesthood saved the pres- 
tige of their caste and aggrandized theu' system by a 
fully develoiwd doctrine of incarnations. Thus, by a 
growth of centuries, the Krishna cult finally crowned 
the Hindu system. 

The Mahabharata, in which the Bhagavod Gita | 
was incorporated by some author whose name is un- 
known, is an immense literary mosaic of two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand lines. It is heterogene- 
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ous, grotesque, inconsistent, and often contradictory 
— qualities wliieb are scarcely considered blemishes 
in Hinda litei-atnre. 

The Bhagavad Gita was incorporated as a part 
of this great epic probably as late as the second or 
third centiirj' of our era, and by that time Krishna 
had come to be regarded as di%Tne, though his full 
and eitra%'a^ftnt deification as the " Adorable One " 
probably did not appear till the author of " Xorada 
Pftncharata" of the eighth ceutury had added what- 
ever he thought the original author should haTe said 
fiye centuries before. As it now stands the poem 
very cleverly weaves into one fabric many lofty 
aphorisms borrowed from the Upanishads and the 
later philosophic schools, upon the groundwork of a 
popular story of whicli Ajjuna is the hero. Arjona 
and his four brothei-s ai-e about to engage in a great 
battle with their cousins for the possession of an he- 
reditary throne. The divine Krishna, once himself 
a hero, becomes Arjmia's charioteer, that in tliat ca- 
pacity he may act as his counsellor. As the battle 
array is foiTued, Arjuna is seized with misgivings at 
the thought of slaughtering his kindi'ed for the gloiy 
of a sceptre. " I cannot — ^"ill not fight," he says ; 
" I seek not victory, I seek no kingdom ; what shall 
we do with i-egal pomp and power? what with enjoy- 
ments, or with life itself, when we have slaughtered 
all our kinilred here ? " 

Krishna then enters npon a long discoor&e nptm 
the duties of caste and the indwelling of the InJGn- 
ite, showing that the son], which is a part of deity, 
eannot be slain though the body may be hewn to 
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pieces. "The wise," he says, "grieye not for the I 
departed nor for those who yet survive. Never n 
the time whon I was not, nor thou, nor yonder | 
chiefs, and never shall be the time when fill of \ 
shall not be. Aa the embodied soul in this corpo- 
real frame moves swiftly on through boyhood, youth, 
and age, so will it pass through other forms hereaf- 
ter ; be not grieved thereat. ... As men aban- 
don old and threadbare clothes to put on others new, 
BO casts the embodied soul its worn-out frame to en- 
ter other forms. No dart can pierce it ; flame can- 
not consume it, water wet it not, nor scorching 
breezes dry it— indeatnictible, eternal, all-pervading, 
deathless." * 

It may seem absurd to Western minds that & long 
discourse, which constitutes a volimie of intricate pan- 
theistic philosophy, should be given to a great com- 
mander just at the moment when he is planning his | 
attack and is absorbed with the most momentous re- 
sponsibilities ; it seems to us strangely inconsistent 
also to expatiate elaborately upon the merits of the 
Yoga philosophy, with its asceticism and its holy 
torpor, when the real aim is to arouse the soul to j 
ardor for the hour of battle. But these infelicitieB 
are no obstacle to the Hiudu mind, and the consists 
ency of the plot is entirely secondary to the docti-ine 
of caste and of philosophy which the author makes 
Krishna proclaim. Gentle as many of its precepts 
are, the Bhagavad Gita, or the " Lord's Lay," is a 1 

' There ie scarcely another passage in all Hindu literiitnre which , 
te eo full of balf-trutlia as this, or which turns the eublime powers 1 
of the human sool to bo unwortlij a purpoEe. 
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battle-eong uttered by the Supreme Being wiiile the 
contending hosts awaited the signal for fratricidal 
carnage. 

The groteaqueness which characterizea all Hindu 
literature is not wanting in this story of Krishna 
and Aiguna, as given in the great poem of which the 
Bhagavad Gita forms a part. The five sons of 
Pandu are representatives of the princijile of right- 
eousness, while the hundi-ed brothers of the rival 
branch are embodiments of evil. Yet, when the 
victory had been gained and the sceptre was given 
to the sons of Pandu, they despised it and courted 
death, though the " Adorable One " had ui;ged them 
on to strife. 

Bishma, the leader of the hostile force, in a per- 
sonal encounter with Arjuna, had been Med bo full 
of darts that he could neither stand nor lie down. 
Every part of his body was bristling with arrows, 
and for fifty-eight days he lingered, leaning on their 
sharp points. Meanwhile the eldest of the victors, 
finding his throne only a " delusion and a snare," and 
being filled with remorse, was urged by Krishna to 
visit his unfortunate adversary and receive instruc- 
tion and comfort. Bishma, lying upon his bed of 
spikes, edified him with a series of long and tedious 
discourses on pantheistic philosophy, after which he 
asked the tender-hearted Krishna for permission to 
depart. He is no longer the embodiment of evil : the 
cruel arrows with which the ideal of goodness had 
pierced him fall away, the top of his head opens, Mid 
his spirit soars to heaven shining like a meteor. 
How strange a reversal is here I How strange that 
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he who had been the representative of all evil shoald 1 
have been transformed by hia suffering, and should i 
have been made to instruct and comfort the man of 



Ml-. Chatterji falls into a fatal inconsistency when, 
in spite of his assumption that this poem is the very 
word of Krishna spoken at a particular time, in a par- 
ticular place, he informs us that " all Indian authori- 
ties agree in pronouncing it to be the essence of all 
sacred writings. They call it an Upanishad — -a term 
applied to the wisdom, as distinguished from the 
ceremonial, part of the Vedas, and to no book less 
aaored." More accurately he might have said that 
it is a compend of all Hindu literatures, the ti-adi- 
tional as well as the inspired, and with a much larger 
share of the former than of the latter. Pantheism, 
which is its quintessence, did not exist in the early 
Vedic times. Krishna was not known as a god even 
in the period of the Buddha.* And the Epics, which 
are so largely drawn upon, are later still. And it is 
upon the basis of the Epics, and the still later Pura- 
nas, that the common people of India still worship 
him as the god of good-fellowship and of lust. The 
masses longed for a god of human sympathies, even 
though he were a Bacchus. 

In the Bhagavad Gita as we now have it, with its 
many changes, Krishna has become the supreme God, 
though according to Lassen his actual worship as 
such was not rendered earlier than the sixth century ; 
and Professor Banergea claims that it " was not at 



Kriahua does n 



of Hindu gods made in Buddha's time 
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its zenith till the e^hth century, and that it then 
borrowed much from Chriatian, or at least Hebrew, 
sonrces." AVebber iuid Lorinser ha^e maintained a 
similar view. Krishna as the Supreme and Ador- 
able One has never found favor e'scept with the 
pantheists, and to this day the worship of the real 
Kiishna as a Baccltus is the most popular of all 
Hindu festivals, and naturally it is the most demor- 
alizing. 

We are now prepared to assume that the panthe- 
istic groundwork of the poem on the one hand, and 
its borrowed Christian conceptionB and Christian no- 
menclature OD the other, will explain its principal al- 
leged paraUels with the New Testament. With his 
great familiarity with our Bible, and Ms rare ability 
in adjusting shades of thought and expression, Mr. 
Chatterji has presented no less than two hundred and 
fourteen passages which he matches with texts from 
the Bible. Many of these are so adroitly worded 
that one not familiar with the peculiaiities of Hindu 
philosophy might be stumbled by the comparisons. 
Mr. K. C. Bose tells us that this poem has wrought 
much evil among the foreign population of India; 
and in this country thej^ are thousands of even cul- 
tivated people with whom this new translation will 
have great influence. Men with unsettled minds 
who have turned away with contempt from the cru- 
dities of spiritualism, who are disgusted with the 
rough assailments of Ingersoll, and who find only 
homesickness and desolation on the bleak and win- 
try moor of agnostic science, may yet be attracted 
by a book which is so elevated and often sublime in 
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its philosophy, and so chaste in its Gthical precepts, 
and wMeli, like Christianity, has bridged the awful 
chasm between imaiiproachable deity and our human 
conditions and wants by giving to the world a God- 
man. 

If the original author and the various expositors 
of the Bhaguvad Gita have not boiTowed from the 
Christian revelation, they have rendered an unde- 
signed tribute to the gi-eat Christian doctrine of a 
divine and human mediator : they have given strik- 
ing e'vidence of a felt want in all humanity of a God 
with men. If it was a deeply conscious want of the 
human heart which led the heathen of distant In- 
dia to gi-ope their way from the cheerless service of 
remorseless deities to one who could be touched 
with a feeling of their infiiinities, and could walk 
these earthly paths as a counsellor by their side, 
how striking is the analc^y to essential Christian 
truth ! 

Let us examine some of the allied parallelB. 
They may be divided into three classes : 

1. Those which ate merely fanciful. Nine-tenths 
of the whole number are of this class. They are 
such as would never occur to a Hindu on hearing 
the gospel truth. Only one who had examined the 
two records in the keen search for parallels, and 
whose wish had been the father of his thought, would 
have seen any resemblance. I shall not occupy much 
time with these. 

2. Those resemblances which are only accidental. 
It may be an accident of similar circumstances or 
similar causes ; it may be a chance resemblance in 
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the words employed, while there is no resemblance 
in the thoughts expressed. 

3. Those coincidenees which spring from natural 
causes. For an example of these, the closing chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse speaks of Christ as " the AJpha 
and the Omega, the Beginning and the End." It is 
a natural expression to indicate his supreme power 
and glory as Ci-eator and final Judge of all things. 
In a similar manner Krishna is made to say, " I am 
Beginning, Middle, End, Eternal Time, the Birth 
and the Death of all. I am the symbol A among 
the characters. I have created all things out of one 
portion of myself." There ai-e two meanings in 
Krishna's words. He is in all things pantheistically, 
and he is the first and best of all things. In the 
tenth chapter he names with great jwirticularity sixfy- 
ais clasaes of things in which he is alwayB the first : 
the first of elephants, horses, trees, kings, heroes, 
etc. " Among letters I am the vowel A." " Among 
seasons I ana spring." " Of the deceitful I am the 
dice." 

The late Dr. Mullens calls attention to the fact 
that the Orphic Hymns declare " Zeus .to be the first 
and Zeu.s the last. Zeus is the head and Zeus the 
centre." In these three similar forms of description 
one common principle of supremacy rules. The dif- 
ference is that in the Christian revelation and in the 
Oi-phic Hymns there is dignity, while in Krishna's 
discourse there is frivolous and vulgar particularity. 
Let lis notice a few examples of the alleged paral- 
lels more jHirticularly- 

In Chapter IX. Ei'ishna says : " Whatever thou 
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doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest in 
sacrifice, etc., eonuDit that to me." This is compared 
with 1 Corinthians x. 31 : " "Whether therefore ye eat 
or drink, or whatsoever je do, do all to the glory of 
God." Also to ColossianB x. 17 : " Whatsoever ye do 
in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus." 
Even if there were no pantheistic differential at 
the foundation of these uttei-ances, it would not be 
at all strange if exhortations to an all-embracing de- 
votion should thus in each case be made to cover all 
the daily acta of life. But aside from this there is a 
wide difference in the fundamental ideas which these 
passages express. Paul's thought is that of loving 
devotion to an indnite Friend and Saviour; it is 
such an offering of loyalty and love as one conscious 
being can make to another and a higher. But Krish- 
na identifies the giver with the receiver, and Arjuna 
ia taught to regard the gift itself as an act of God. 
The phrase " commit that to me " is equivalent to 
" ascribe that to me." In the context we read : " Of 
those men, who thiuMng of me in identity {with 
themselves), worship me, for them always restii^ in 
me, I bear the burden of acquisition and pi'eservation 
of possessions. Even those the devotees of other 
gods, who worship in faith, they worship me in ig- 
norance." In other words, the worshipper is to mate 
no difference between him self and the Infinite. He 
is to refer all his daily acts to the Infinite as the real 
actor, his own personal ego being ignored. This is 
not Paul's idea; it is the very reverse of it. It could 
give comfort only to the evil-doer who desired to 
shift his personal responsibility. 
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Let ns cousider another allied reaeiDblance. 
the fifth chapter Krishna decUireB that whocTer 
knoTs him " attains rest." This is presented as a 
parallel to the words in Christ's prayer : " This is 
life eternal that they might know Thee the only true 
God, and Jcsiaa Christ whom Thou hast sent." 

In both passt^es the knowledge of God is m»de 
the chief blessing to be sought, but in the one case 
knowledge means only a recognition of the Infinite 
1^0 as existing in one's personal ego : it is a mere ac- 
ceptance of that philosophic theory of life. Thus one 
of the Upanishads declares that "whoever sees all 
things in God, and God in all things, sees the truth 
aright ; " his philosophy is correct. On the other 
hand, what Christ meaat was not the recognition of 
a pantheistic! theory, but a real heart-knowledge of 
the Father's character, a loving experience of his 
divine mercy, his fatherly love, his ine^ble glory. 
Tlie one was cold philosophy, the other was espe- 
rience, fellowship, gratitude, filial love. 

What pantheism taught was that God cannot be 
known practically — that He is withont limitations or 
conditions — that we can distinguish Him from our 
finiteness only by divesting our conception of Him 
of all that we are wont to predicate of ourselves. 
He is subject to no such limitations as good or evil. 
In Chapter IX., Krishna says : " As air existing in 
space goes everywhere and is unlimited, so are all 
things in me. ... I am the Vedic rite, I am 
the sacrifice, I am food, I am sacred formula, I am 
immortality, I am also death ; also the latent cause 
and the manifest effect." To know the God of tha 
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Bhagavad Gita is to kuow that ho cannot be known. 
" God is iufiuite iu attributes," says Mi'. Chatterji, 
" and yet devoid of attributes. This is the G^ 
whom the Ehagavad Gita proclaims." 

By a similflr contradiction the more the devout wor- 
shipper knows of God the less he knows, biKtanse the 
process of knowledge is a process of " effacement; " 
the closer the gradual imion becomes the fainter is 
the self-personaHty, till at length it fades away en- 
tirely, and is merged and lost as a drop in the il- 
limitable sea. This is the so-called " rest " which 
Krishna promises as the reward of knowing him. , 
It is rest in the sense of extinction ; it is death ; 
while that which Christ promises is eternal Life with 
unending and raptmx>us activity, with ever-growing 
powers of fellowship and of love. 

Take another alleged parallel. Chapter VT. com- 
mends the man who has reached such a measure of 
indifference that "his heai-t is even in regard to 
friends and to foea, to the righteous and to evil- 
doers ; " and this is held up as a parallel to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, which commends love to ene- 
mies that we may be children of the heavenly Father 
who sendeth rain upon the just and upon the unjust. 
In the one case the apathy of the ascetic, the extinc- 
tion of susceptibility, the ignoring of moral distinc- 
tions, the crippling and deadening of our noblest 
powers ; in the other the use of these powers in all 
ways of beneficence toward those who injure us, even 
as God, though his heart is by no means " even " 
as between the righteous and the wicked, stills shows 
kindness to both. Now, in view of the great plausi- 
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bility of the parallels wMch are tbiis presented to 
the public^parallels whose subtle fallacy the moss 
of readers axe almost sure to overlook— one can 
hardly exaggerate the importance of thoroughly sift- 
ii^ the philosophy that underlies them, and espe- 
ciaUj on the part of those who are, or are to become, 
the defenders of the truth.* 

But turning from particular parallels to a broader 
compaiiBon, there is a general use of expressioi^ in 
the New Testament in regard to which every Cbria- 
tian teacher diould aim at clear -views and careful 
discriminations; for example, when we are said to 
be " temples of the Holy Ghost," or when Christ ia 
said to be "formed in U3 the hope of glory," or it is 
" no longer we that live, but Christ that liveth in ns." 
It cannot be denied that defenders of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, and of the whole Indo-pantheistic philoso- 
phy, m^ht make out a somewhat plausible ease 
along these lines, I recall an instance in which an 
honored pastor had made such estiBvagant use of 
these New Testament expressions that some of his 
co-presbyters raised the question of a trial for pan- 
theism. But it is one thing to employ strong terms 
of devotional feeling, as is often done, especially in 
prayer, and quite another to frame theories and phi- 
losophies, and present them as accurate statements of 



* Never before has there been BO mnch d«ngei ss now that the 
lines of troth will be washed out bj the flood'tiiies of sentimental 
uid semi Chrietian eabsiitntea and mabeBhifts. As with eom- 
modilies, so irith reli^on, dilation and sdiitterBlion are the order 
of the da; and ■ little Christiaoitj ia mode to flavor a thousand 
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tnitb. The New Testament nowhere speaks of the 
indwelling Spirit in such a sense as implies an ob- 
literation or absorption of the conscious intlividnal 
^o, "while "effacement" instead of fellowship is a 
favorite expression in the Bhagavad Gita. Paul in 
his most ecstatic langm^e never gives any hint of 
extinction, but, on the contrary, he magnifies the con- 
ception of a separate, conscious, ever-growing per- 
sonality, living and rejoicing in Divine fellowship 
for evermore. 

In the New Testament the expressions of onr 
union mth Christ are often reversed: instead of 
speaking of Christ as abiding in the hearts and lives 
of his people, they are sometimes said to abide in 
Him, and that not in the sense of absorption. Paul 
speaks of the " saints in Christ," of his own " bonds 
in Christ," of being " baptized in Christ," of becom- 
ing "a new creature in Christ," of true Christians as 
being one body in Christ, of their lives being " hid 
with Christ in God." Believers are spoken of as 
being "buried with Christ," "dead with Christ." 
Every form of expression is used to represent fel- 
lowship, intimacy, spiritual union with Him, but al- 
ways in a rational and practical sense, and with full 
implication of our distinct and separate personal- 
ity. The essential hope of the Gospel is that those 
who believe in Christ shall never die, that even their 
mortal bodies shall be raised in his image, and that 
they shall be like Him and shall abide in his pres- 
ence. On the other hand, " The essence of this pan- 
theistic system," says Mr. Chatterji, " is the denial 
of real existence to the individual spirit, and the in- 
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sistance upon its true identity with God" [Chap- I 
ter rV.). 

It only remains to be said that, -whatever may be 
the simihiritieB of expression between this Bible of 
pantheism and that of Christianity, however they 
may agi'ee tu the atterance of worthy ethical maxims, 
that which most broadly diffftcntiates the Christian 
faith fi-om Hindu philosophy is the salient presen- 
tation of great fundamental truths which are found 
in the Word of God alone. 

1. The doctrine that God in Chiist is "made sin" 
for the redemption of sinful man — that He is " the 
end of the law for righteousness " for them that be- 
lieve ; this is indeed Divine help : this is salvation. 
Divinity does not here become the mere charioteer of 
human effort, for the purpose of coaching it in the 
duties of caste and prompting it to %ht out its 
destiny by its own valor. Christ is our expiation, 
takes our place, for our sakes becomes poor that we 
through his poverty may become rich. What a boon 
to all fakirs and mei-it-makers of the world if they 
could feel that that law of righteousness which they 
are sti-iving to work out by mortifications and self- 
tortures had been achieved for them by the Son of 
God, and that salvation is a free gift ! This is some- 
thing that can be apprehended aUke by the philoso- 
pher and by the unlettered masses of men. 

2. Another great truth found in our Scriptures is 
that the pathway by which the human soul returns 
to God is not the way of knowledge in the sense of 
philosophy, but the way of intelligent confidence and 
loving trust. " With the heart man believeth unto 
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righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made." Man by wiadoiu has ncTer known God. 
This has been the vain effort of Hindu spectilation 
for ages. The author of the Njaja philosophy as- 
sumed that all evil spriugs from misapprehension, 
and tiiat the remedy is to be found in coiTect meth- 
ods of investigation, guided by skilfully arranged 
syllogisms. This has been in aU ages the chief 
•characteristic of speculative Hinduism. And the 
Bhagavad Gita furnishes one of ita very best illus- 
trations. Of its eighteen chapters, fifteen are de- 
voted to " Eight Knowledge." And by knowledge 
is meant abstract speculation. It is a reaching after 
oneness with the deity by introspection and meta- 
physical analysis. 

" Even if thou wert the greatest evil-doer among 
all the unrighteous," says Krislma, " thou shalt cross 
over all sins even by the ark of knowledge." " Oh, 
Arjuna, as blazing fii'e reduces fuel to ashes, so the 
fire of knowledge turns all action into ashes." But 
in the first place a knowledge of the infinite within 
us is unattainable, and in the second place it could 
not avail ua even if attainable. It is not practical 
knowledge ; it is not a belief unto righteousness. 
Faith is not an act of the brain merely, but of the 
whole moral nature. The wisdom of self must be 
laid aside, self -righteousness cast into the dust, the 
pride and rebellion of the will surrendered, and the 
whole man become as a little child. This is the way 
of knowk'dge that can be made experimental ; this 
is the knowledge that is unto eternal life. 

3. Another great differential of the New Testa- 
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meal is fonnd in its tme doctrine of divine co-oper- 
ation with the hnman wilL Oar peisonalitr is 
destroyed that the absolute may take its place, bat 
the two act t<^eth€r. " For men of rennnciation," 
saj^ the Bhagavad Gita, " whose hearts are at lest 
from desire and anger, and tnowing the only self, 
there is on both sides of death cfiacement (of the 
indiTidoal) in the sapieme spirit." In such a pei^ 
Bon, therefore, even on thiw side of death, there is a 
cessation of the individual in the supreme. Over 
against this the Gospel presents the doctrine of co- 
operative grace, which instead of crippling our bo- 
man enei^es arouses them to their highest and best 
exertion, " "Work out your own sfdvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God that worketh in you 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure." The 
divine acts with and through the human, but does 
not destroy it. It imparts the greatest encourage- 
meut, the truest inspiration. 

4. "We notice but one more ont of many points of 
contrast between the doctrines of the Hindu and 
the Christian Bibles, viz., the difference between as- 
cetic inaction and the life of Christian activity as 
means of religious growth. I am aware that in the 
earlier chapters of the Bhagavad Gita, Erislma 
niges Arjnna to valiant activity on the battle-field, 
but that is for a special purpose, viz., the establish- 
ment of caste distinctions. It is wholly foreign to 
Hindu philosophy ; it is even contradictory. The 
author of the poem, who seems to be aware of the 
inconsistency of arousing Arjuna to the mighty ac- 
tivities of the battle-field, and at the same time in- 
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docti'iDating him in the spirit of a dead and nerveless 1 
asueticism, struggles hard with the awkward task of 1 
bridging the illogical chasm mth three chapters of 1 
mystification. 

But we take the different chapters as thej stand, 
and in thcii- obvious meaning. " The man of medi- 
tation is superior to the man of action," says Chapter 
I., 46, " therefore, Arjunit, become a man of medi- 
tation." How the man of meditation is to proceed is I 
told in Chapter TI., 10-14. " Let him who baa at- I 
tained to meditation always strive to reduce his ] 
heart to rest in the Supreme, dwelling in a secret I 
place alone, with body and mind imder control, de- ] 
void of expectation eis well as of acceptance. Hav- 
ing placed iu a clean spot one's seat, firm, not very I 
high nor very low, formed of the skins of animals, 
placed upon cloth and cusa grass upon that, sitting 
on that seat, strive for meditation, for the purifica- 
tion of the heart, making the mind one-pointed, and 
reducing to rest the action of the thinking principle [ 
as well as that of the senses and organs. Holding 
the body, neck, and head sti-a^ht and unmoved, per- 
fectly determined, and not working in any direction, | 
but as if beholding the end of bis own nose, with his 
heart in supreme peace, devoid of fear, with thought 
controlled and heart in me as the t 



remains. ' 

How different from all this is that prayer of 
Chiist, "I pray not that Tliou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that Thou shouldst keep them from 
the evil." Or those various words Bjroken to his 
disciples : " Let your light so shine before men that 
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others seeing your good works shall glorify your 
Father which is in heayeo." " Work while the day 
lasts, for the night cometli in which uo man can work." 

Who can imagine Paul spending iill those years of 
opportunity in sitting on a leopard skin, watching the 
end of his nose instead o( tuming the world upside 
down ! In that true sense in which Christ lived wiUi- 
in him, He filled every avenue of his being with the 
aggressive spirit of Grod's own love for dying men. 
The same spirit which bi-onght Christ from heaven to 
earth sent Paul out over the earth. He was not even 
content to work on old foundations, but i-egarding 
himself as under sentence of death he longed to make 
the most of his votive life, to bear the torch of the 
truth into all re^ms of darkness. He was none the 
less a philosopher because he preferred the simple 
logic of Gods love, nor did be hesitate to confront 
the philosophy of Athens or the threatenings of 
Roman tyiants. He was ready for chains and im- 
prisonment, for perils of tempests or shipwreck, or 
robbers, or infuriate mobs, or death itself. 

Jio Hindu fakir was ever more conscious of the 
struggle with inward corruption than he, and at times 
he could cry out, " Oh, wretohed man that I am, who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ? " but 
he did not seek relief in idleness and inanity, but in 
what Dr. Chalmers called " the expulsive power of 
new affections," in new measures of Christlike de- 
votion to the cause of truth and humanity. In a 
word, Christ and his kingdom displaced the power 
of e\TL He could do ail things through Christ who 
strengthened him. 
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Nor was the peace wLieli he felt and which hel 
commended to others the peace of mere negative 
placidity and indifference. It was loving confldenee 
and trust. " Be careful for nothing "—we ' hear him 
saying to his fi-iends at Philippi — " be careful for 
nothing ; but in all things by prayer and supplica- 
tion, with thanksgiving, make known your requests 
unto God; and the peace of God, which paBseth 
understanding, shall keep your minds and heaiia 
through Christ Jesus." And yet to show how this 
consists with devout activity, he commends, in imme- J 
diate connection with it, the cultivation of every ao- J 
tive virtue known to men. Thus, " Whaisoever things I 
are true, whatsoev&r thiiigs are honest, lohataoever things I 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things m 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if\ 
there he any mrtue, if thei'e be any praise, think on | 
these thijtgs." 
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New interest has recently been awakened in old 
controversies concerning the relations of ChiistiatiitT 
and Buddiiisni. The so-called Theosophists and Eso- 
teric Buddhist-s are reviving exploded aigmnente 
gainst CbiiBtianity as means of Bupportiiig their 
cmde theories. The chaise of German sceptics, that 
Christianity borrowed largely from Buddhism, is 
made once more the special stock in trade of these 
new and fanatical oi^auizations. To this end books, 
tracts, and leaflets are scattered broadcast, and espe- 
cially in the United States and Great Britain. 

Professor Max Mnller says, in a recent article 
pnblished in Longmans New Rt-iietc : " Who has 
not suffered lately from Theosophy and Esoteric 
Buddhism ? Journals are full of it, novels overflow 
with it, and one is flooded with private and confiden- 
tial letters to ask what it all really means. Many 
people, no doubt, are mnch distressed in their zninds 
when they are told that Christianity' is bat a second 
edition of Buddhism. ' Is it really true ? ' they ask. 
' Why did you not tell us all this before ? Surely, 
yon must have known it, aid were only afraid to tell 
iL' Then follow other qneetiona : ' Does Buddhism 
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really count more belieyers than any other relig- 
ion ? ' 'la Buddhism really older than Christiamty, 
and does it really contain many things which are 
found in the Bible ? ' " And the learned professor 
proceeds to show that there is no evidence that 
Christianity haa boiTowed from Buddhiam. In thia 
country these same ideas are perhaps more widely 
ciieulated than in England. They are subsidizing 
the powerful agency of the secular press, particularly 
the Sunday uewspapera, and thousands of the peo- 
ple are confronting these pnzzling questions. There 
is occasion, therefore, for a careful and candid review 
of Buddhism by all leaders of thought and defenders 
of truth. 

In the brief time allotted me, I can only call atten- 
tion to a few salient points of fl general character. 
In the outset, a tlistinction should be drawn between 
Buddhist history and Buddhist legend, for just at 
this point the danger of misrepresentation lies. It 
is true that the Buddha lived before the time of 
Christ, and therefore anything of the nature of real 
biography must be of an earlier date than the teach- 
ings of Jesne ; but whether the leyends antetlate His 
life and doctrines is quite another question. The 
Buddhist apologists bR assmne that they do, and it 
is upon the legends that most of the alleged parallel- 
isms in the two records are based. How, then, shtdl 
we draw the line between history and legend ? The 
concensus of the best scholarship accepts those tradi- 
tions in which the northern and southern Buddhist 
records agree, which the Council of Patna, b.c, 242, 
adopted as canonical, and which are in tbemselTes 
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credible and consistent with the teachings oi Gauta- 
ma himseK. According to this standard of authority 
Gautama was bom about the sixth century b.c, as the 
son and heir of a rajah of the Sakya tribe of Aryans, 
living about eighty miles north by northwest of 
Benares. His mother, the priucipal wife of Bajah 
Suddhodana, had lived many years without offspring, 
and she died not long after the birth of this her only 
son, Siddartha. In his youth he was married and 
surrounded by all the allurements and pleasures of 
an Oriental court. He, too, appears to have remained 
without an heir till he was twenty-nine years of age, 
when, upon the birth of a son, certain morbid ten- 
dencies came to a climax, and he left his palace 
secretly and sought trne comfort in a life of asceti- 
cism. For six yeara he tried diligently the I'esources 
of Hindu self-mortification, but becoming exhausted 
by his austerities, almost unto death, he abimdoned 
that mode of life, having apparently become atheistic- 
He renounced the idea of merit-maJdng as a means 
of spiritual attainment, and he was sorely tempted, 
no doubt, to return to his former life of ease. But 
he withstood the temptation and resolved to forego 
earthly pleasure, and teach mankind what he con- 
ceived to be the way of lite, through self-control. He 
had tried pleasure ; next he had tried extreme ascet- 
icism ; he now struck out what he called " The Mid- 
dle Path," as between self-indulgence on the one 
hand, and extreme bodily mortification as a thing of 
merit on the other. This middle ground still de- 
manded abstinence a« favorable to the highest men- 
tal and moral conditions, but it was not carried to 
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sach extremes as to weaken the body or the mind, or 
impair the fullest operation of every faculty.* 

There can be no doubt that Gautama's relinquish- 
ment of Hinduism marked a great and most trying 
crisis. It involved the loss of all confidence in him 
ou the part of his disciples, for when he began again 
to take necessary food they all forsook him as a 
failure. It was while sitting under the shade of an 
Indian fig-tree (Boddhi-tree) that this struggle oc- 
curred and his victory was gained. There his future 
course was resolved upon ; there was the real birth- 
place of Buddhism as a system. He thenceforth be- 
gan to preach the law, or what he regarded as the way 
of self-emancipation, and therefore the way of life. 
He first sought his five followers, who had aban- 
doned him, and succeeded in winning them back. He 
gathered at length a company of about sixty disci- 
ples, whom he trained and sent forth as teachers of 
his new doctrines. Yet, still influenced by the old 
Hindu notions of the rebgioua life, he formed his 
disciples into an order of mendicants, and in due 
time be established an oi-der of nuns. 

It was when Gautama rose up from his meditation 
and his high resolve tmder the Bo-tree, that he be- 
gan his career as "The Enlightened." He was now 
a Buddha, and claimed to have attained Nirvana. 
All that has been ^vritten of his having left his 
palace with the purpose of becoming a saviour of 

* It is by no means certain that Buddha's foUowere, in oanjing 
out hii Kyslem, have not lapsed inln tlie old notions of merit msk- 
ing aaotfticiflm to greater or less extent, and. have become virttiallj 
verj ranch like the (orpid and DBelesB fakirs of the old Hinduism. 
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mankind, ia the sheer aaamnption of the later le- 
gends and their apologists. Buddhiam was an after- 
thought, only reached after six years of bootless as- 
ceticism. There is no 6\idenee that when Siddartha 
left his palace he had any thought of benefiting any- j 
body but himself. He entered upon the life of the I 
recluse with the same motives and aims that have in- 
flnenced thousands of other monts and anchorets of 
all lands and ages— some of them piinces like him- 
self. Nevertheless, for the noble decision which was 
finally reached we give him high credit. It seems 
to have been one of the noblest victories ever gained 
by man over lower impulses and desires. The pas- 
sions of youth were not yet dead within him ; 
worldly ambition may be supposed to have been 
still in force ; but he chose the part of a missionary 
to his fellow-men, and there is no evidence that he 
ever swerved from his purpose. He had won a 
great victory over himself, and that fact constituted 
a secret of great power. Gautama was about thirty- 
five years of age when he became a Buddha, and for 
forty-five years after that he lived to preach his doc- 
trines and to estabUsh the monastic institution which 
has survived to our time. He died a natiu-al death I 
from indigestion at the age of eighty — greatly vener- 
ated by his disciples, and the centre of what had al- 
ready become a wide-spread system in a large district 
of India. 

The legends of Buddhism are a very different I 
frhiTif; from the brief sketch which I have given, and J 
which is based upon the earlier Buddhist literature. 
These sprang up after Gautama's death, and theiy I 
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growth extended through many centuries — ma 
centuries eyen of the Christian era. The legends 
tlivide the hie of the Buddha into three perioife: 
1, That of his pre-existent states. 2. That part of 
his hfe which extended from his hirth to his en- 
lightenment under the Bo-tree. 3. The forty-five 
years of his Buddhaship. The legends have no more 
difficulty in dealing with the particulai' experiences 
of the pre - existent statea tlian in enriching and 
adorning the incidents of his earthly life ; and both 
are doubtless about equally authentic. 

Gautama discarded the idea of a divine i-evelation ; 
he rejected the authority of the Vedas totally. He 
denied that he was divine, but distinctly claimed to 
be a plain and earnest man. All that he knew, he 
had discovered by insight and self-conquest. To 
assmne that he was pre - esistedtly divine and om- 
niscient subverts the whole theory of his so-called 
"discovery," and is at vaiiance with the idea of a 
personal conquest. The chief emphaais and force of 
his teachings lay in the assumption that he did simply [ 
what other men might do ; for his mission was that of | 
a teaeher and esempler merely. He was a saviour | 
only in that he taught men how to save themselves, 

The pre-existent states are set forth in the " Jata- 
kas," or Birth Stories of Ceylon, which represent him 
as having been bom five hundred and thirty times 
after he became a Bodisat (a predestined Buddha). 
ka a specimen of his varied eKjjerience ■while be- 
coming fitted for Buddaship, we read that he was 
bom eighty-three times as an ascetic, fifty-eight as 
a monarch, forty-three as a deva, twenty-four as a 
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Brahman, eighteen as an ape ; as a deer ten, an ele- 
phant sis, a lion ten ; at least once each as a thief, a 
gambler, a frog, a hare, a snipe. He was also em- 
bodied in a tree. But as a Bodisat he could not be 
bom in hell, nor as vermin, nor as a woman I Says 
Spence Hardy, with a touch of irony; "He conld 
descend no lower than a Hnipe." 

Northern legends represent Buddha as having 
" incarnated " for the purpose of bringing relief to a 
distressed world. He was miraculously conceived — 
entering bia mother's side in the form of a white 
elephant. All nature manifested its joj on the oc- 
casion. The ocean bloomed with flowers ; all beings 
from many worlds showed their wonder and sympa- 
thy. Many miracles were wrought even during bis 
childhood, and every part of his career was filled witJi 
marvels. At his temptation under the Bo-tree, Mara 
(Satan) came to him mounted on an elephant sixteen 
miles high and surrounded by an encirclii^ army of 
demons eleven miles deep.* Poinding him proof 
against his blandishments, he hturled mountains of 
rocks against him, and assailed him with fire and 
smoke and ashes and filth — all of which became as 
zephyi-s on Lis cheek or as presents of fi-agrant 
flowers. Last of all, he sent his three daughters to 
seduce him. Their blandishments are set forth at 
great length in the " Romantic Legend," 

* The Jitlaka legends of Ceylon, dating in tlieic preeent form 
abont ni)0 A.D,, greatly enlarge tho propoitiona of this Northern 
legHiid, mHking the elttphant over seven thouSBd miles high, and 
widening out the Enrrounding armv to one bnndred and sixtj' 
foQT miteji. 
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In the Northern Bnddhist literatm'e — embi'acing 
both the " Eomuntic Legend " * and the " Lalita Vis- 
tara"— many ineidenta of BudiJha's childhood are 
given which show a seemmg coincidence with the life 
of Christ. It is claimed that his birth was heralded 
by angalie hosts, that an aged sage received him into 
his arms and blessed him, that he was taken to the 
temple for consecration, that a jealons ruler sought 
to dratroy him, that in hie boyhood he astonished the 
doctors by his wisdom, that he was baptized, or at 
least took a batli, that he was tempted, transfigured, 
and finally received up into heaven. These will be 
noticed farther on ; it is only necessary to say here 
that the legends giving these details are first at vari- 
ance with the early canonical history, and second, that 
they are of such later datea as to place most of them 
probably within the Christian era. 

The Four Peculiar and Characteristic Doctriiiea of 
Buddhism. 

1. Its peculiar conception of the soul. 2. Its doc- 
trine of Trishna and Upadana. 3. Its theory of 
Kharma. 4. Its doctrine of Nirvana. 

1. The Skandas, five in number, constitute in their 
interaction what all others than Buddhists regard ae 
the souL They consist of material propei-ties ; the 
senses; abstract ideas; tendencies or propensities; 
and the mental powers. The soul is the result of 
the combined action of these, as the flame of a candle 
proceeds from the combustion of its constituent ele- 

* Of tbe SfimaMic Legend found in Nepa,!!!, fieall's translation 
is probably tbe best 
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ments. The flame is never the same for two cou- 
seeutive moments. It seems to have a perpetuated 
identity, but that la only an illusion, and the same 
TOirealitj pertains to the soul. It is only a succes- 
sion of thoughts, emotions, and consciona experiences. 
We ftre not the same that we were an hour ago. In 
fact, there is no siich thing as being— there is only a 
constant becoming. We are ever passing from one 
point to another thi-oughout oiu- life ; and this is true 
of all beings and all things in the nniverae. How it 
is that the succession of experiences ia treasured up 
in memory is not made clear. This is a most subtle 
doctiine, and it has many points of contact with 
Yarious speculations of modem times. It has also a 
plausible side when viewed in the light of exj>eri- 
ence, but its gaps and inconsistencies are fatal, as 
must be seen when it is thoroughly examined. 

2. The second of the cardinal doctrines is that of 
Trishna. Trishna is that inborn element of desire 
whose tendency is to lead men into evil. So far, 
it is a misfortune or a form of original sin. What- 
ever it may have of the nature of guilt hangs upon 
the issues of a previous life. TJpadana is a further 
stage in the same development. It is Trishna 
ripened into intense craving by our own choice and 
our own action. It then becomes uncontrollable and 
ia clearly a matter of guilt. Now, the momentum of 
this Upadana is such that it cannot be an'esteil by 
death. Like the demons of Gadara it must again 
become incarnate, even thoi^h it should ent-er the 
body of a brute. And this transitional something, 
this restless moral or immoral force which must work 
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out its iiatimtl results somehow and Bomewhere, and J 
that in embodied form projects into future being a 
residuum which ia known as Kharma. 

3. "What, then, is Kharma? Literally it meansi 
" the doing." It is a man's record, involving the i 
consequences and liabilities of his acts. It is a score ' 
which must be settled. A question naturally a 
how the record of a soul can survive when the soul 
itself has been " blown out." The iUustiation of the 
candle does not quite meet the case. If the flame 
were something which when blown out immediately 
seized upon some other substance in which the work 
of combustion proceeded, it would come nearer to 
a parallel. One candle may light another before 
itself is extinguished, but it does not do it by an in- 
herent necessity. But this flame of the soul, this 
Kharma, must enter some other body of god, or man, 
or beast. 

Again, the question arises. How can responsibility 
be transferred from one to another ? How can the 
heavy load of a man's sin be laid upon some new- 
bom infant, while the departing sinner has himself 
no further concern in Ms evil Khai-ma, but sinks into 
non-existence the moment his " conformations " are 
touched with dissolution ? Buddhism acknowledges 
a mystery here ; no real explanation can be given, 
and none seems to have been attempted by Buddhist 
writers. To be consistent, Gautama, in denyii^ the 
existence of God and of the soid as an entity, sho^ild 
have taoght the materiaUatic doctrine of annihilation. 
This, however, he could not do in the face of that, 
deep-rooted idea of transmigration which had taken 
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©ntii'e poBseasitm of the Hindu mind. Gautama was 
compelled therefore to bridge a most illogical chasm 
as best he could. Kharma without a bouI to cling to 
is Bometliing in the air. It alights like some winged 
seed upon a new-bom set of Skandas with its luokleea 
boon of ill desert, and it involves the fatal inconsist- 
ency of investing with permanent character that 
which is itself impermanent. 

But the question may be asked, " Do we not admit 
a similai' principle when we speak of a man's influ- 
ence as something that survives ^liiri ? " We answer, 
" No." Influence is a simple radiation of impres- 
aions. A man may leave an influence which men are 
free to accept or not, but it is quite a different thing 
if he leaves upon a successor the moral liabilities of 
a bankrupt character. Gautama's own Khai-ma, for 
example, ceased to exist upon Ms entering Nirvana ; 
there was no re-birth ; but his influence lives forever, 
and has extended to millions of his fellow-men. 

The injustice involved in the doctiine of Kharma 
is startling. The new-bom soul that inherits its un- 
settled score has no memory or consciousness that 
connects it with himself ; it is not heredity ; it is 
not his father's character that invests him. This 
Kharma may have crossed the ocean from the death- 
bed of some unknown man of another race. The 
doctrine is the more astonishing when we consider 
that no Supreme Being is recc^^iized as claiming 
this retribution. There is no God ; it ia a vague 
law of eternal justice, a law without a law-giver or a 
judge. There can therefore be no pardon, no com- 
mutation of sentence, no such thing as divine pity or 
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help. The only way in which one can disentangle 
himaeli is by breaking forever the connection be- 
tween spirit and matter which binds liim with the 
shackles of conscious being. 

4, Nirvana, No doctrine of Buddhism has been 
80 much in dispute aa this. It has been widely 
maintainod that Nirvana means extinction. But T. 
W. Kbys Davids and others have held that it is "tha 
destruction of malice, passion, and delusion," and 
that it may be attained in this life. The definition 
is quoted from comparatively recent Pali transla- 
tions.* Gautama, therefore, reached Nirrana forty- 
five years before his death. It is claimed, however, 
that insomuch as it cuts off Kharma, or I'e-birth, it in- 
volves entire extinction of being upon the dissolution 
of the body.f It is held by still others that Nirvana 
is a retuiii to the original and all-pervading Boddhi- 
essence. This theory, which is really a concession to 
the Bralimanical doctrine of absorption iuto the in- 
finite Brahma, has a wide following among the mod- 
em Buddhists in China and Japan. It is a foxTii of 
Buddhist pantheism. 

As to the teaching of Gautama on this subject, 
Professor Max Muller, while admitting that the meta^ 
physicians who followed the great teacher plainly 
taught that the entire personal entity of an arhat (an 
enlightened one) would become extinct upon the death 
of the body, yet reasons, in his lecture on Buddhistic 
Nihilism, that the Buddha himself could not have 

* See Appendix of Origin and O-roieth of Rdigion aa iiiuntralM 
in Baildhiem, 

(SeeBurfrf/iMTO, pp lltt-lla. 
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taught a iloctriue so dishetu'teDiiig. At the Bame 
time he quotes the leaiTied and judicial Bishop Big- 
andet as declaring, after years of study and observa- 
tion in BoiTuah, that such is the doctrine ascribed to 
the great teacher by his own disciples, Gautama is 
quoted as closing one of his sermons in these words : 
" Mendicants, that which binda the teacher to exist- 
ence is cut off, but his body still remains. "While 
his body still remains he shall be seen by gods and 
men, but after the termination of life, upon the dis- 
solution of the body, neither gods nor men shall see 
him." T, W, Khys Da^-ids expresses the doctrine of 
Nirvana tersely and coiTectly when he says : " Utter 
death, with no new life to follow, is, then, a result of, 
but it is not. Nirvana." * Professor Oldenberg sug- 
gests, with much plausibility, that the Buddha was 
more reticent in regard to the doctrine of final ex- 
tinction in the later periods of his life ; that the de- 
pressing doctiine had been found a stumbling-block, 
and that he came to assume an agnostic position on the 
questiou. In his "Euddha,"t Professor 01denbei;g, 
partly in answer to the grounds taken by Professor 
Max Miiller in his lecture on Buddltistic Nihilism, 
has very fully discussed the question whether the 
ego Burvivefi in Nirvana in any sense. He claims 
that certain new traii.slations of Pali texts have given 
important evidence on the subject, and he sums up 
with the apparent conclusion that the Buddha, 
moved by the depressing inflnenee which the grim 
doctrine of Nirvana, in the sense of extinction, was 
producing upon his disciples, assumed a position of 
• Badd/iimi, p. 114. f Pp. 2(i5-Saa. 
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reticence as to whether the ego survive or not 
The venerable Malukya {awe p. 275) is said to have 
plied the Master viith questions. " Does the perfect 
Buddha live on beyond death, or docs be not ? It ] 
pleases me not that all this should remain unan- 
swered, and I do not think it right. May it please | 
tbe Master to answer me if he can. But when £Uiy- 
one does not understand a matter, then a straightfor- 
ward man says, ' I do not know that.' " The Buddha 
replies somewhat evasively that be haa not under- 
taken to decide such questions, because they are not ! 
for spiritual edification. 

The question. What is Nirvana ? haa been the ob- 
ject of more extensive discussion than its importance 
demands. Practically, the millions of Buddhists are 
not concerned with the question. They find no at- 
traction iu cither view. They desire neither extinc- 
tion nor unconscious absorption into the Boddhi 
essence {or Brahm). Wtat they anticipate is an 
improved transmigration, a better birth. The more 
devout may indulge the hope that their next life will 
be spent in one of the Buddhist heavens ; others 
may aspire to be men of high position and inHuence. 
The real heaven to which the average Buddhist looks 
forward is apt to be something very much after his 
own heart, or at least something indicated by the 
estimate which he himself places upon his own chfa-- 
acter and life. There may be many transmigrations 
awaiting him, but he is chiefly concerned for the 
next in order. The very last object to excite his in- 
terest is that far-off shadow called Nirvana. 

In estimating the conflict of Christianity with 
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CuJdliism we must not take counsel merely of our 
own sense of the absurdity of Gautama's teachings ; 
we are to i-emember that in Christian lands society 
is made up of aU kinds of people ; that outside of 
the Cliristiaji Church there are thousands, and even 
millions, who, with respect to faith, are in utter chaos 
and darkness. The Church therefore cannot view 
this subject from its own stand-point merely. Let 
us glance at cei-tain features of Buddhism which ren- 
der it welcome to various classes of men who dwell 
among us in Weatei-u lands. First of all, the system 
commends itself to many by its intense indiTidual- 
ism. Paul's figure of the various parts of the hu- 
man frame as illustrating the body of Christ, mn- 
tual in the interdependence of all its membera, 
would be wholly out of place in Buddhism. Even 
the Buddhist monks are so many units of intro- 
verted seK-righteousness. And individuabsm differ- 
ently applied is the characteristic of our age, and 
therefore a bond of sympathy is supplied, " Every 
man for himself," appeals to modem society in many 
ways. 

Again, Gautama magnified the human intellect and 
the power of the human will. " O Ananda," he said, 
" be lamps unto yourselves ; depend upon no other." 
He claimed to have thought out, and thought through 
every problem of existence, to have penetrated every 
secret of human nature in the present, and in the life 
to come, and his example was commended to all, that 
they might follow in theii' measure. So also our 
transcendental philosophers have glorified the pow- 
ers and possibilities of htunanity, and have made 
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genius superior to saintlinesa.* There are tens of | 
thousands who in this respect belisTe in a religion of ] 
humamty, and who worship, if they worship at aU, 1 
the goddess of reason. All such haye a natural af- | 
finity for Buddhism. 

Another point in common between this system and | 
the spirit of our age is its broad humanitarianism— 
beneficence to the lower grades of life. "Wlien love j 
transcends the bounds of the human family it does 
not rise up toward God, it descends towai-d the 
lower orders of the animal world. " Show pity to- 
ward everything that exists," is its motto, and the in- 
sect and the worm hold a larger relative place in the j 
Buddhist than in the Christian view. The question I 
" Are ye not of more value than many sparrows ? 
might be doubtful in the Buddhist estimate, for the J 
teacher himself, in his pre-existent states, had often ] 
been inoamate in inferior ci-eatures. It is by no I 
means conceded that Jesus, in asking his disciples ] 
tliis question, had less pity for the sparrows than the 1 
Buddha, or that bis beneficence was less thoughtful ' 
of the meanest thing that glides through the air or 
creeps upon the earth ; but the spirit of Christianity 
is more discriminating, and its love riseis up to heaven, 
where, begiiming with God, it descends through every 
grade of being. 

Yet it is quite in accordance with the spirit and ] 
aim of thousands to magnify the charity that confines 

• It ia the boast of the author of Enoteria BuddJatm, that strange 
mixture of Western spiritualism with Oriental mjatlcism, that hla ] 
system despises the tnme " goodj, good;r " spirit of Cliriatiuiltf , ] 
and deals with the endless grairth of mind. 
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itself to bodily wants and distresaes, to sneer at the 
relief which i-eligion may bring to the far greater an- 
guish of the spirit, and to look upon lore and loyalty 
to God as superstition. Is it any wonder that such 
persons have a warm side toward Buddhism ? Again, 
this system has certain points in common with our 
modem evolution theorieB. It is unscientific enough 
certainly in its speculations, but it gets on without 
creatorsfaip or divine superintendence, and believes 
in the inflexible reign of law, though without a law- 
giver. It assigns long ages to the process of creation, 
if we may call it creation, and in development through 
cycles it sees little necessity for the work of Giod. 

It can also join hands cordially with many social 
theories of the day. The pessimism of Buddhists, an- 
cient or modem, finds great sympathy iu the crowded 
populations of the Western as well aa the East- 
em world. And, almost as a rule. Esoteric Buddh- 
ism, American Buddhism, Neo-Buddhism, or what- 
ever we may call it, is a cave of, Adullam to which 
all types of religious apostates and social raidcon- 
tents resort. The thousands who have made ship- 
wreck of faith, who have become soured at the un- 
equal allotments of Providence, who have learned to 
hate all who are above them and more prosperous 
than they, are just in the state of mind to take de- 
light in Buddha's sermon at KapUavastu, aa rehearsed 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. There all beings met^ — gods, 
devas, men, beasts of the field, and fowls of the air 

-to make common cauHe against the relentless fate 
that rules the world, and to bewail the suffering^ and 
death which fill the great charnel-house of existence. 
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while Biwldha voiced theii- commou complamt and 1 
stood before thein as the only pitying friend that the j 
universe bail found. It was the first great Commu- I 
nist meeting of wLicli we have any record.* Tba j 
wronged and suffering universe was there, and all 

" took the promise of his piteous speech, 
So that their Hvbb, piisoned in the ahape of ape, 
Tiger or deer, ahaggeil bear, jackal or wolf, 
Foiil-teeding kite, pearled dove or peacock gemmed, 
Squat toad or apeckled serpent, lizard, bat. 
Yea, or fiah fanning the river waves. 
Touched meekiy at the skirts of brotherhood 
With man, who bath less innocence than these : 
And in nmte gladness knew their bondage broke 
Whilst Bnddha spoke these things before the king." 

There was no mention of sin, but only of universal i 
misfortune 1 

In contrast with the deep shadows of a brooding n 
and all-embi-acing pessimism like this, we need only 
to hint at that glow of hope and joy with which the 
Sun of Righteousness has flooded the world, and the 
fatherly love and compassion with which the Old Tes- 
tament and the New are replete, the divine plan of 
redemption, the psalms of praise and thanksgiving, 
the pity of Christ's words and acts, and his invita- 
tions to the weary and heavy-laden. In one view it I 
is strange that pessimiani should have comfort in the 
feUowahip of pessimism, but so it is ; there is luxmy 
even in the sympathy of hate, and so Buddhist pes- 
simism is a welcome guest among us, though our 
Commimiatic querulousness is more bitter. 
* Light of Asia. 
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Once more, Budtlhist occultism has found con- 
geniiil fellowship in American spiritualism. Of late 
we hear less of spirit-rappings and far mote of The- 
osophy. But this is only the same crude sjatem 
with other names, and rendered more respectable 
by the cast-off ganaents of old Indian philosophy. 
There is a disposition in the more intellectual circles 
to assiune a degree of disdain toward the crudenesa 
of spiritualism and its \Tilgar familiarity with de- 
parted spirits, who must ever be disturbed by its 
beck and call ; but it is confidently expected that the 
thousands, nay, as some say, millions, of American 
spiritualists will gladly welcome the name and the 
creed of Buddha.* It wiU be idle therefore to assume 
that the old sleepy system of Gautama has no chance 
in this wide-awake republic of the West.f 

I have already called attention to the special tac- 
tics of Buddhists just now in claiming that Christi- 
anity, having been of later origin, has borrowed its 
principal facts and its teachings. Let us examine 
the charge. It is a real tribute to the character of 
Christ that so many sects of false rebgionists have 
in all ages claimed Him either as a follower or as an 
incarnation of their respective deities. Others have 
acknowledged his teachingB as belonging to their 
particular style and grade. The bitter and scathing 

• Mr, Sinnett, in hia EaoUrk BuddhUm, eipresaed tlie ide* 
that it vas liigh lima that the cradities of spiritualism ahoald be 
oorcected by the more philoaophic ooculliflm of the East. 

I The points of contaot between Baddhiam and oertain (orma 
of Western thonglit have been ahlj treated by Professor S. H. 
Kellogg, in the Light of Alia a)id Light of the WorM. 
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calumny of Celaus, in t!ie first centuries of our era, i 
did not prevent numeroua attempts to prove the I 
identity of Clu'iat's teachings with some of the most 
popular philosophies of the heathen world. Por- ' 
phyry claimed that many of ChriBt's -virtues were I 
copied from Pythagoras. With like concession Mo- , 
hammedaniam included Jeaus as one of the six great I 
prophets, and confessedly the only sinlesa one among ] 
them all. Many a fanatic in the successive centuries [ 
has claimed to be a new incarnation of the Sou of j 
God. Hindus have named Him as an incarnation of ' 
Tishnu for the Western, as was Krialma for the East- , 
era World. As was indicated in the opening of this 
lecture, the Theosophists are making special claim to 
Him,* and are reviving the threadbare theory that 
He was a follower of Buddha. 

So strong an effort is made to prove that Christi- 
anitj has borrowed both its divine leader and its 
essential doctrines from India, that a moment's at- 
tention may well be given to the question here. One 
allegation is that the Evangelists copied the Buddhist 
history and legends in theii- account of Christ's early 
life. Another is that the leaders of the Alexandrian 
Church worked over the gospel story at a later day, 
having felt more fully the influence of India at that 
great comraei-cial centre. The two theories are in- 
consistent with each other, and both are inconsistent 
with the assumption that Christ Himself was a Bud- 
dhist, and taught the Buddhist doctrines, since this 



t traol haa appeared, entitled Theosophy tht Retigton 
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supposition would have obviated the need of any \ 
manipulation or fraud at any point. 

In replying as briefly as possible I ehall endeavor 
to cover both aliegations. In strong contrast with 
these cheap assertions of Alexandrian corruption 
and plagiarism ia thu frank admission of such keen 
critics aa Renan, Weiss, Volkmar, Schentel, and Hit- 
zig,* that the gospel record as we have it, was writ- 
ten during a generation in which some of the com- 
panions of Jesus still lived, Eepan says of Mark's 
Gospel that " it is full of minute observations, com- 
ing doubtless from an eye-witness," and he asserts 
that Matthew, Mai'k, and Luke were written " in 
substantially their present form by the men whose 
names they bear." These Gospels were the work 
of men who knew Jesua. Matthew was one of the 
Twelve ; John in his Epistle speaks of himself as an 
eye-witneea. They were written in a historic age 
and were open to challenge. They were nowhere 
contradicted in contemporary histoiy. They fit 
their envii-onment 

How is it with the authenticity of Bnddhist liter- 
ature ? Oldenbei^ says, " For the when of things 
men of India have never had a proper organ," and 
Max Mtiller declares to the same effect, that " the 
idea of a faithful, literal ti-anslation seems altogether 
foreign to Oriental minds," He also informs us 
that there ia not a single manuscript in India which 
ia a thousand years old, and scarcely one that can 
claim five himdred years. For centuries after Gau- 
tama's time nothing was wi'itt-en ; all was trans- 
• Cited bj Profeasor Kellogg. 
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mitted by word of mouth. Buddhista themselves I 
say that the Pali canonical texts were written about I 



Any fair comparison of the two histories should J 

• Professor T. W. Eliya Davids, in hia iiilrodaation to But 
iioi, HQumoratea tlie lollairiiig Boorce* of knowledge concerning I 
the earl/ Buddhism : 

1. The Laliln Viatdra, a Sanaorit worlt oE the Northern Buddh- 
ists " full of extravBgant fictions " Donoerniog the earlj portion 1 
of Qautama's tii'e, Davids compares it to Miitou'a Paradise I 
Eei/miied, as a source of history, and claims that although parta I 
of it were translated into Ohinesa in tie first centarj of our era. f 
there is no proof of its oxistonoe iu its present form earlier than I 
tlie aixtti centurj A.D. 

S. Two Thibetan versions, based chiedy on the LidUn Yintara. 

3. The Hiimantic Legend, from the aaiiscrit of the Northern 
Buddhists, traostatel into Chinese in the sixth centurj a.d.; 
English versiiu by Beal published in 18T5. This also is an ex- 
travagant poem. This aud the iMlita ViiUira embrace most of 
the alleged parallels to the Life of Christ 

4. The original Pali text of the Gom7ntnU.try on tlie Jataknn, 
written in Ceylon probablj about the Sfth century of our era. 
Davids considers its accoont down to the time of Gautama's re- 
turu to Kapilavastu, " the best authority we have." It contains 
word for word almost the whole of the life of Gautama given bj 
Tumour, from a commentary on the BiidtlMvaiim, " which is 
Hccouut of the Buddhas contained in the seooud Pitaka. " 

5. An account taken by Spenca Hardy from Cingalese books of | 
a, comparatively modern date. 

6. An English translation by Bigandet of a Burmese aooount, ] 
which was itself a translation of unknown date made from a '. 



7. An aooount o£ the death of Gautama, given in Pali aud said 1 
to be the oldest of all ihe sources. It is full of wonders created 1 
by tha fancy of the unknown author, bat differs widely from the 1 
fancy sketohes of the La/iUt VigUirit of the North, 

9. A traDslatiun by Mr. Alabitster of a Siamese account, 
does not claim to be exact. 
11 
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confine itself to the writings which art 
canonical respectively, and whose dates can be fi 
No more importance should be attached to the later 
Buddhist legends than to the " Apocryphal Gos- 
pels," or to the absurd " Christian Legends " which 
appeared in the middle ages. The Buddhist Canon 
waa adopted by the Council of Patna 2i2 b.c. The 
legends which are generally compared with the canon- 
ical story of Christ are not included in that Canon, or 
at most very few of them. They are drawn from cer- 
tain poetical books written much later, and holding 
about the same relation to the Buddhist Canon that 
the "Pioradise Lost" and "Paradise Regained" of 
Milton bear to the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. Who would think of quoting " Paradise 
Lost" in any sober comparison of Biblical truth with 
the teachings of other religions ? * 

• T. W. RhjH Davids illiiBtratm tha worthleeenesa of poetic nar- 
raUons as grounds of argnment bj quoting from Milton's Para- 
diie Regained tliis mora fancy sketch of the aocampanimeutB of 
Christ's temptation : 

' ' And sithet tropic now 
'Gbq thunder and both ends of hsaven ; the olonds 
From many a horrid rift abortire poured 
Pierce rain ivith lightning mixed, crater with flie 
In ruin reconciled ; nor slept the winds 
Within thelrstony caves, but rosh'd abrotd 
From the taat hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vez'd wilderness ; whose tallest pines 
Tho' rooted deep ob high and sturdiest oaks, 
Bowed their stiff neoks, lo&den with stormy blasts 
Or torn np sheer. Ul wast Thou shrouded then, 
O patient Sou of Ood, yet stood'st alone 
Unshaken '. nor jet staid the terror there ; 
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Even the canomeal literature, that which is sup- I 
posed to coiitain the true history and teachings of 1 
Buddha, is far fi-om authoritative, ovring to the I 
acknowledged habit — acknowledged even by the au- 
thor of the "Dhommapada "of adding commentaries, i 
notes, etc., to origimd teachings. Kot only was this I 
common among Buddhist writers, but even more i 
prising liberties were taken with the narrative. For 
example : The legend describing Buddha's leave- 
taking of his harem is clearly borrowed from an 
earlier story of Yasa, a wealthy young householder 
of Benares, who, becoming disgusted with his harem, 
left his sleeping dancing girls and fled to the Buddha 
for instruction. Davids and Oldenbei^g, in translat- 
ing this legend from the " Mahavagga," say in a note, 
" A well-known incident in the life of Buddha has 
evidently been shaped after the model of this story ; " 
and they declare that " nowhere in the ' Pali Pitdkas ' 
is this scene of Buddha's /cave-fah'ng mentioned." 

As another evidence of the way in which fact and 1 
fiction have been mixed and manipulated for a pur- W 
poae, one of the legends, which has often been pre- 
sented as a parallel to the stoiy of Christ, represents 
the Budilha aa repeUing the temptation of Mara by 
quoting texts of "scripture," and the scripture re- 
fen-ed to was the " Dhammapada." But the "Dham- 
mapada " was compiled hxmdreds of years after Bud- 



Infernal ghosts and helllsti ftirUs round 

Enyironed Thee ; some howl'd, aome yell'd, gome shriek'd, 

Some bent at Thee tLeir Eei-y darta, while Thou 

Bat'at uDiLppatI'd iu calm and sinless peace." 

Book iv. 
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dha'a death. Besides, there were no " scriptures " of 
auy kind in hia day, for nothing was written till two 
or three centuries later ; and worse still, Buddha is 
made to quote his own subsequent teachings ; for the 
"Dhammapada" claims to consist of the sacred words 
of the "enlightened one." Most of the legends of 
Buddhism were wholly wi'itten after the beginning 
of the Christian era, and it cannot be shown that any 
were written in their present foi-m until two or three 
centuries of that era had elapsed. T. W. Rhys Davids 
says of the " Lalita Vistara " which contains a very 
large proportion of them, and one form of which is 
said to have been translated into Chinese in the first 
century a.d,, " that there is no real proof that it existed 
in its present form before tho year 600 a.d." The 
" Eomantic Legend " cannot be traced farther back 
than the third century a.d. Oldenberg saye : " No 
biography of Buddha has come down to us from an- 
cient times, from the age of the Pali texts, ajid we 
can safely say that no such biography was in existence 
then," Beal declares that the Buddhist legend, as 
found in the various Epics of Nepaul, Thibet, and 
China, " is not framed after a,ny Indian model of any 
date, but is to be found worked out, so to speak, among 
northern peoples, who were ignonmt of, or indifferent 
to, the pedantic stories of the Brahmans. In the 
southern and primitive records the terms of the legend 
are wanting. Buddha is not born of a royal family ; 
he is not tempted before his enlightenment ; he worha 
no miracles, and he is not a Universal Saviour" 

The chances are decidedly that if any borrowing 
has been done it was on the side of Buddhism. It 
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has beeu ustiurtetl that thirty thousand Buddhist 
monks from Alexandria once visited Ceylon on the 
occasion of a great festival. This is absurd on the 
face of it; but that a Christian colony settled in 
Malabar at a very early period is attested by the 
presence of thousands of their followera even to this 



In discussing the specific charge of copying Buddh- 
ist legends in the gospel narratives, we are met at 
the threshold by insurmountable improbabilities. 
To some of these I ask a moment's attention, I 
shall not take the time to discuss in detail the al- 
leged parallels which are paraded as proofa. To 
anyone who understands the spirit of Judaism and 
its attitude toward heathenism of all kinds, it is 
simply inconceivable that the Clmatian disciples, 
whose aim it was to pi-opagato the faith of their Mas- 
ter in a Jewish community, should have borrowed 
old Indian legends, which, by the tenns of the sup- 
position, must have been widely known as such. 
And Buddhist ajwlogists must admit that it is a lit- 
tle strange that the Scribes and Pharisees, who were 
intelligent, and as alert as they were bitter, should 
never have esposed this tiunspai'ent plagiarism. The 
great concern of the Apostles was to prove to Jews 
and Gtentiles that Jesus was the Christ of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy. The whole drift of their preach- 
ing and their epistles went to show that the gospel 
history rested squarely and uncompromisingly on a 
Jewish basis. Peter and John, Stephen and Paul, 
constantly "reasoned with the Jews out of theii' own 
Scriptures." How unspeakably absurd is the notion 
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that they were trying to palm off on those keen 
Pharisees a MesBiah who, though in the outset at 
Nazareth he publicly traced his commission to Old 
Testament prophecy, waa all the while copying an 
atheistic philosopher of India ! 

It is equally inconceivable that the Christiau fa- 
thers should have copied BuddMam. They resisted 
Persian mysticism as the work of the Devil, and it 
was in that mysticism, if aoywhere, that Buddhist 
influence existed in the Levant. Whoever has read 
TertuUian's withering condemnation of Marcion may 
judge how far the fathers of the Church favored the 
heresies of the East. Augustine had himself been 
a Manichean mystic, and when after his conversion 
he became the great theologian of the Church, he 
must have known whether the teachings of the 
Buddlia were being palmed off on the Christian 
world. The great leaders of that age vrere men of 
thorough scholarship and of the deepest moral ear- 
nestness. Many of them gave up their possessions 
and devoted their lives to the promotion of the 
truths which they professed. Scores of them sealed 
their faith by martyr deaths. 

But even if we were to accept the flippant allega- 
tion that they were all impostors, yet we should be 
met by an equally insurmountable difficulty in the 
utter silence of the able and bitter assailants of 
Christianity in the first two or three centnrieB. 
Celsus prepared himself for his well-known attack on 
Christianity with the utmost care, searching history, 
philosophy, and every known religion from which he 
could derive an argument against the Christian faith, 
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Why did ho uot strike at the very root of the matter 
by exposing those stupid plagiarists who were at- 
tempting to play off iipon the iutelligence of the 
Bomau world a clumsy iinitatiuu of the far-famed 
Buddha ? It was the very kind of thing that the ene- 
mies of Christianity wanted. Why should the adroit 
Porphyiy attempt to work up a few mere scraps of 
resemblance from the life of Pythagoras, when all he 
had to do was to lay his hand upon famihar legends 
which afforded an abundance of the very thii^ in 
demand ? 

Again, it is to be remembered that Christianity 
has always been restiictive and opjiosed to admixt- 
ures with other systems. It repelled the Neo-Pla- 
tonism of Alexandria, and it fought for two or three 
centuries against Gnostieiam, Mamchseism, and simi- 
lar heresies : and the assumption, in the face of all 
this, that the Christian Church went out of its way 
to copy Indian Buddhism, must be due either to 
gross ignorance or to reckless misrepresentation. 
On the other hand, it is in accoi-dauce with the 
very genius of Buddhism to borrow. It has absorbed 
every indigenous superstition and entered into part- 
nership with every local religious system, from the 
Devil Worship of Burmah and Ceylon to the Taou- 
ism of China and the Shinto of Japan. In its 
long - continued contact with Christianity it has 
changed from the original atheism of Gautama to 
various forms of theism, and in some of its sects, 
at least, from a stanch inaiatanee on self-help aione 
to an out-and-out doctrine of salvation by faith. 
This is true of the Shin and Yodo sects of Japan. 
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From i-ecogniziiig no God at all at first, Buddhism 
had, bj the seventh century A.D., a veritable Trinity, 
with attributes resembling those of the Triune God 
of the Christiana, and by the tenth century it had five 
tiinities with One Supreme Adi-Buddba over them 
all. Everyone may judge for himself whether these 
later interpolations of the system were borrowed 
from the New Testament Trinity, which had been 
proclaimed through all the East ten centuries be- 
fore. Buddhism is still absorbing foreign elements 
through the aid of its various apolc^sts. Sir Ed- 
win Arnold has greatly added to the force of its le- 
gend by the Christian phrases and Ohiistian concep- 
tions which he has read into it. Toward the close 
of the " Light of Asia " he also introduces into the 
Buddha's sermon at Kapilavastn the teachings of 
Herbert Spencer and others of oiu* own time. 

But altogether the most stupendous improbability 
lies against the whole assumption that Chiist and 
his followers based their "essential doctrmes " on 
the teachings of the Buddha, The early Buddhism 
was atheistic : this is the common verdict of Da- 
vids, Clulders, Sir Monier Williums, Kellogg, and 
many othere. The Buddha declared that " without 
cause and untnown is the life of man in this world," 
and he recognized no higher being to whom ho owed 
reverence. "The Buddhist Catechism," by Subha^ 
dra, shows that modem Buddhism has no recogni- 
tion of God. 

It says {page 58): "Buddhism teaches the reign 
of perfect goodness and wisdom wHkmd a persoTial 
God, continuance of individuality without an immoT' 
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tal soul, eternal hapi>iiitisa without a local heaven, 
the waj of salvation without a vicarious aaviour, re- 
demption worked out by each one himself without , 
any prayora, sacrificea, and penances, without the 
ministry of ordained priests, without the iuterces- 
aion of saiuts, without divine mercy." And then, by 
way of authentication, it adds: "These, and many 
othei-B which have become the fimdamentul doctrines 
of the Buddhist rsligion, weiw recognized by the 
Buddha in the night of his enlightenment under the 
Boddhi-tree." And yet we are told that this is the | 
system which Christ and his followers copied. Com- 
pare this passage with tbe Lord's Prayer, or with I 
the discourse upon the lilies, and its lesson of trust J 
in Grod the Father of all I I appeal not merely to 1 
Christian men, but to any man who has brains and i 
common-sense, was there ever so preposterous an at- 
tempt to establish an identity of doctrines ? 

But what is the evidence found in the legends 1 
themselves ? Several leading Oriental scholars, and I 
men not at all biased in favor of Christianity, have I 
carefully examined the subject, and have decided 1 
that there is no connection whatever. Professor I 
Seydel, of Leipsic, who has given the most scien- I 
tific plea for the so-called coincidences, of which he I 
claims there are fifty-one, has claBsified them as ; I 
1, Those which may have been merely accidental, 
having arisen from similar causes, and not neces- I 
sarily implying any borrowing on either side; 2, 
those which seem to have been borrowed from the I 
one narrative or the other ; and 3, those which he I 
thinks were clearly copied by the Chiistian writ- I 
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^^H ers. Ill this last class he naiaes but five out of 

^^H fifty-one. 

^^H Kueneu, who has little bias in favor of Chriati- 

^^H auitj, and who has made a very thorough esamina^ 

^^H tion of Seydel'a parallels, has completely refnted 

^^H these fivC^ Aud s}>eakiug of the whole question he 

^^H says: "I think we may safely affirm that wo mast ab- 

^^H stain from assigning to Buddhism the smallest di- 

^^H rect infiueuce on the origin of Christianity." He 

^^H also 8ay» of similar theories of de Bunseu : " A single 

^^H instance is enough to teach us that inventive fancy 

^^H plays the chief part in tbem."f 
^^H Rhys Davids, whom Subhadra's " BnddMst Cate- 

^^H chiam " approves a» the chief exponent of Buddhism, 

^^H says on the same subject : " I can find no evidence 

^^H of any actual or direct communication of these ideas 

^^H common to Bndilhism itnd Christianity from the East 

^^H to the West." Oldeuberg denies their early date, 

^^H and Beal denies them an Indian origin of any date. 

^^H Conirasts behoeeti Buddhism a»rf Christianity, 

^^^ Khys Davids has pointed out the fact that, while 

BuddHsm in some points is more nearly allied to 

I Christianity than any other system, yet in others it is 
the farthest possible from it in its spirit and its ten- 
dency. If we strike out those ethical principles which, 
to a large extent, are the common heritage of mankind, 
revealed in the understanding and the conscience, we 
shall find in what remains an almost total contrariety 
to the Christian faith. To give a few examples only. 
• See Ni'tiimal Ttttigion. and Universal Heligion. p. 362. 
f EiblieU Lectures, 1882. 
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1. Christ taught the existence au(H glory o£ Grod ' 
as Supreme, the Creator and Father, the righteous 
Judge. Hia supi-eme mission to reconcile all ] 
to God was the key-note of all His mimBtiy. By J 
Hia teaching the hearts of men are lifted up above 1 
all earthly conceptions to the worship of infinite I 
purity, and to the comforting assurance of more I 
than a father's cai'e and love. Buddhism, on the | 
contrary, knows nothing of God, offers no heav- 
enly mesntive, no divine "help. Leading scholars I 
are agreed that, whatever it may be now, the origi- I 
nal orthodox Buddliism was essentially atheistic. It I 
despised the idea of divine help, and tawght men to I 
rely upon thcmaelves. While, therefore. Buddhism | 
never rose above the level of earthly resources, and I 
contemplated only lower orders of being, Christi- 
anity begins with God as supreme, to be worshipped 
and loved with all the heart, mind, and strength, 
while our neighbora are to be loved as ourselves. 

2. Christ .represented Himself as having pre- 
existed from the foundation of the world, aa having 
been equal with God in the gloiy of heaven, all of 
which He resigned that He might enter upon the 
hamUiation of our earthly state, and raise us up 
to eternal life. He distinctly claimed oneness and 
equality with the Father. Buddha claimed no such 
antecedent glory; he spoke of himself as a man 
merely ; the whole aim of hia teaching was to show 
in himself what every man might accomplish. Later 
legends ascribe to him a sort of pre-existenee, in 
which five hundred and thirty successive lives were 

I as a m 
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many tiint-s as an aniiaal. But even these claimB 
were not made by Buddha bimseli — except ao far as 
waa implied by the common doctrine of transmigra- 
tion. 

Furthermore, in relation to the alleged pre-exiBt- 
ences, according to stiict Buddhist doctrine it was 
not really he who had gone before, it was only a 
Eharma or character that bad exchanged bauds many 
times before it could be taken up by the real and con- 
scious Buddha bom upon the earth. Still further, 
even after the beginning of his earthly life he lived 
for many years in what, according to his own teach- 
ing, was heiuous sin, all of which is fatal to the 
theory of prti*esistent holiness. 

3, Chiist is a real Saviour ; His atonement claimed 
to be a complete ransom from the penalty of sin, and 
by His teaching and example, and by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, He overcomes the power of sin itself, 
transforming the soul into His own image. Buddha, 
on the other hand, did not claim to achieve salva^ 
tion for any except himself, though Mi-. Arnold and 
others constantly use such tenns as " help " and 
" salvation." Nothing of the kind is claimed by the 
early Buddhist doctrines ; they plainly declare that 
purity and impurity beloi^ to one's self, and that 
no one can piuify another, 

4 Chiist emphatically declared Himself a helper, 
even in this life: "Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." He 
promised also to send his Spirit as a comforter, as a 
supporter of his disciples' faith, as a guide and teach- 
er, at all times caring for their need; in whatever 
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exigency his grace would be sufficient for them. On 
the contrary, Buddha taught his followera that no 
power ic heaven or earth could help them ; the vic- 
tory must be their own. " How can we hope to amend 
a life," Bays Bishop Carpenter, " which is radically | 
bad, by the aid of a system which teaches that man's 
highest aim should be to escape from life ? All that 
has been said against the ascetic and non-worldly at- 
titude of Christianity might be urged with additional 
force against Buddhism. It is full of the strong, 
sweet, pathetic compassion which looks upon life 
ftith eyes full of tears, but only to turn them away 
from it again, as from an tmaolved and insoluble rid- 
dle." And he substantiates his position by quoting 
K^ville and Oldenberg. R^ville reaches this simi- 
lar conclusion : " Buddhism, bom on the domain of 
polytheism, has fought against it, not by rising 
above nature in subordinating it to a single sover- 
eign spirit, but by reproving nature in piinciple, and 
condemning life itself as an evil and a misfortune. 
Buddhism does not measure itself against this or 
that abuse, does not further the development or 
reformation of society, either directly or indirectly, 
for the very simple reason that it turns away from 
the world on principle." 

Oldenberg, one of the moat thorough of Pali schol- 
ars, says : " For the lower order of the people, for ' 
those born to toil in manual labor, hardened by the 
struggle for existence, the announcement of the con- 
nection of misery with all forms of existence was not j 
made, nor was the dialectic of the law of the painful 
concatenation of causes Eind effects calculated to sat- 
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isfj 'the poor in spirit.' 'To the mse belongeth this 
law,' it is said, ' not to the foolish.' Very unlike the 
work of that Man who ' suffered little children to come 
tinto Him, for of such is the kingdom of God.' For 
children, and those who are like children, the anna 
of Buddha are not opened." 

5. Christ and his disciples set before men the 
highest motives of life. The great end of man was 
to love God Bupremelj, and one's neighbor as him- 
self. Every true disciple was to consider himself an 
almoner and dispenser of the divine goodness to 
his race. It was this that inspired the sublime de- 
votion of Paul and of thousands since his time. It 
is the secret principle of all the noblest deeds of 
men. Gautama had no such high and unselfish aim. 
He found no inspirii^ motive above the level of 
humanity. His system concentrates all thought and 
effort on one's own life^virtually on the attainment 
of utter indifference to all things else. The early 
zeal of Gautama and his followers in preaching to 
their fellow-men was inconsistent with the plain doc- 
trines taught at a later day. If in any case there 
■were those who, like Paul, burned with desire to 
save their fellow-men, all we can say is, they were bet- 
ter than their creed- Such was the spiiit of the Gos- 
pel, rather than the idle and useless torpor of the 
Buddhist order. " Here, according to Buddhists," 
says Spence Hai-dy, " is a mere code of proprieties, 
an occasional opiate, a plan for being free from dis- 
comfort, a system for personal profit." Buddhism 
certainly taught the repression of human activity and 
Instead of saying, "Let your U^t bo 
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shine before men that they, seeing your good works, 
may glorify your Father who ia in heaven," or " Work 
while the day lasts," it said, "If thou keepest thy- 
self sOeut as a broken gong, thou hast attained Nir- 
vana." " To wander about like the rhinoceros alone," 
was enjoinotl as the pathway of true wisdom. 

6. Christ taught that life, thoi^h attended with 
fearful alternatives, is a glorious birthiight, with 
boundless possibilities and promise of good to our- 
selves and others. Buddhism makes life an evil 
which it 13 the supreme end of man to conquer and 
cut oif from the disaster of re-birth. Christianity 
opens a path of usefulness, holiness, and happiness 
in this life, and a career of triumph and glory in the 
endless ages to come. Both Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism are worse than other pessimistic systems in their 
feai'ful law of entailment through countless transmi- 
grations, each of which must be a struggle, 

7. Chiist, according to the New Testament, " ever 
liveth to make intercession for ua," and the Holy 
Spirit represents Him constantly as an ever-living 
power iu the world, to regenerate, save, and bless. 
But Budilha is dead, and his very existence is a thing 
of the past. Only traditions and the Luflueuce of his 
example can help men in the struggle of life. Said 
Buddha to his disciples : " As a flame blown by vio- 
lence goes out and cannot be reckoned, even so a 
Buddha deUvered from name and body disappears 
and cannot be reckoned as existing." Again, he 
said to his Order, "Mendicants, that which binds 
the Teacher (himself) is cut off, but hia body still 
remains. While this body shall remain he will be 
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seen by gods and men, but after the termination of 
life, upon the diesolution of the body, neither gods 
nor men shall Bee him." 

8. Cliriat taught the sacredness of the human 
body. "Know ye not that youi- body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost which ia in you ? " said His great 
Apostle. But Buddhism says : " As men deposit 
filth upon a dui^heap and depart regretting nothing, 
wanting nothing, bo will I depart leaving this body 
filled with vile Tapora," Christ and His disciples 
taught the triumphant resmrection of the body in 
spiritual form and purity after His own image. 
The Buddhist forsakes utterly and forever the de- 
serted, cast-off mortality, while still he looks only for 
another habitation equally mortal and corruptible, 
and possibly that of a lower animab Thus, through 
all these lines of contrast, and many others that 
might be named, there appear light and life and 
blesaednesB on the one hand, and gloom and desola- 
tion on the other. 

The gloomy natiure of Buddhism is well expressed 
in Haj-dy's " Legends and Theories of Buddhism" 
as follows : " The system of Buddhism is humiliat- 
ing, cheerless, man-marring, soul-crushing. It tells 
me that I am not a reality, that I have no soul. It 
tells me that there is no unalloyed happiness, no 
plenitude of enjoyment, no perfect unbroken peace 
in the posaession of any being whatever, from the 
liighest to the lowest, in any world. It tells me that 
I may live myriads of millions of ages, and that not 
in any of those ages, nor in any portion of any age; 
can I be free from apprehension as to the future, un- 
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til I attain to a state of imcoDScioiisiieBS ; and that in 
order to arrive at this eonsiimmatioji I muBt turn 
away from all that ia pleasant, or lovely, or instruo- 
tive, or elevating, or sublime. It teUs me by voices 
ever repeated, like the ceaseless sound of the sea^ 
wave on the shore, that I shall be subject to sorrow, 
im permanence, aiid unreality so long as I ex^t, and 
yet that I cannot cease to exist, nor for countless 
^;es to come, as I can only attain nirvana in the 
time of a Supreme Buddha. In my distress I ask 
for the sympathy of an all-wise and all-powerfnl 
friend. But I am mocked instead by the semblance 
of relief, and am told to look to Buddha, who has 
ceased to exist ; to the Dharma that never was in 
existence, and to the Sangha, the members of which 
are real esistencea, but like myself are partakers of 
sorrow and sin." 

How shall we measure the contrast between all 
this and the ecstacies of Christian hope, which in 
various forms are expressed in the Epistles of Paul ; 
the expected crown of righteousness, the eternal 
weight of glory ; heirship with Christ in an endless 
inheritance ; the hoiiae not made with hands ; the 
General Assembly of the first bom ? Even in the 
midst of earthly sorrows and persecutions he could 
say, "Nay, in all things we are mora than conquer- 
ors through Him that loved us. For I am per^ 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord." 
IS 
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It has been the fate of every great religioiis teacher 
to have his memory enveloped in a haze of posthu- 
mous mjths. Even the Gospel history -was embel- 
lished with marvellous apocryphal legends of the 
childhood of Christ. Buddhism very soon began to 
be overgrowu with a truly Indian luxuriance of fables, 
miracles, and pre-exiBtent histories extending through 
five hundred past transmigrations. In like maimer, 
the followers of Mohammed traced the history of their 
prophet and of tlieir sacred city back to the time of 
Adam. And Mohammedan legends were not a slow 
and natui-al growth, as in the case of most other faiths. 
There was a set purpose in producing them without 
much delay. The conquests of Islam over the East^ 
em empires had been very rapid. The success of 
Mohammed's cause and creed had exceeded the ex- 
pectations of his most sanguine followers. In the 
first half of the seventh century — nay, between the 
years 630 and 638 a.d. — Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Aleppo had fallen before the arms of Omar and his 
lieutenant " Khaled the Invincible," and in 639 Egypt 
was added to the realm of the Ghalifs. Persia was 
conquered in a.d. 640. 

It seemed scarcely possible that achievements so 
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briUiant could have been the work of a mere unlet- 
tered Arab and his bi-ave but nnpreteutious suceessors. 
The personnel of the prophet must be i-aised to an 
adequate proportion to such a history. Special re- 
quisition was made therefore for incidents. The 
devout fancy of the faithful was taxed for the pictur- 
esque and marvellous ; and the system which Mo- 
bammed taught, and the very place in which he was 
born, must needs be raised to a supernatural dignity 
and importance. Accordingly, the history of the 
prophet was traced back to the creation of the world, 
when God was said to have imparted to a certain 
small portion of earthy dust a mysterious spark of 
light. When Adam wa^ formed this particular lu- 
minous dust appeared in his forehead, and from him 
it passed in a direct line to Abi-aham. From Abrar 
ham it descended, not to Isaac, but to Ishmael ; and 
this was the cause of Sarah's jealousy and the secret 
of aU Abraham's domestic troubles. Of course, this 
bright spark of heavenly effulgence reappearing on 
the brow of each lineal progenitor, was designed ulti- 
mately for Mohammed, in whom it shone forth with 
tenfold brightness. 

There is real historic evidence of the fact that the 
Vale of Mecca had for a long time been regarded aa 
sacred ground- It was a sort of forest or extensive 
grove, a place for holding treaties among the tribesj 
a common ground of truce and a refuge from tie 
avenger. It was also a place for holding annual fairs, 
for public harangues, and the competitive recitation 
of ballads and other poems. But all this, however 
creditable to the culture of the Arab tribes, was not 
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Bofficient for the purposes of iBlam. The Kaaba, 
which had been a rude heathen temple, was raised 
to the dignity of a shrine of the true Grod, or rather 
it was restoreil, for it was said to have been built by 
Adam after a diTine pattern. The stoiy was this : At 
the time of the Fall, Adam and Eto had somehow 
become separated. Adam had wandered away to 
Ceylon, where a mountaia peat still bears his name. 
But having been divinely summoned to Mecca to 
erect this first of earthly temples, he unexpectedly 
found Eve residing upon a hill near the city, and 
thenceforward the Valley of Mecca became their para- 
dise regained. At the time of the Deluge the Kaaba 
was buried in mud, and for centuries afterward it was 
ovei^own with trees. 

When Hagar and her son Ishmael were driven out 
from the household of Abraham, they wandered by 
chance to this very spot, desolate and forsaken. 
"While Hagar was diligently searching for water, 
more anxious to save the life of her son than her 
own, Ishmael, boy-lite, sat poking the sand with his 
heel ; when, behold, a spiing of water bubbled up in 
his footprint. And this was none other than the 
sacred well Zemzem, whose brackish waters are 
still eagerly sought by every Moslem pilgrim. As 
Ishmael grew to manhood and established his home 
in the sacred city, Abraham was summoned to join 
him, that they together might rebuild the Kaaba. 
But in the succeedii^ generations apostacy again 
brought ruin upon the place, although the heathen 
Koreish still performed sacred rites there — especially 
that of sevenfold processions around the sacred etona 
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This blackened object, BUpposed to be an aetoUte 1 
which fell ages i^o, is still regai'ded as sacred, and ] 
the sevenfold circuits of Mohammedan pilgrims take 1 
the place of the ancient heathen rites. 

Laying aside these crude legends, and confining I 
OUT attention to probable history, I can only hope, i 
the compass of a single lectmB, to barely tonch opon 
a series of prominent points without any very careful 
regard to logical order. This will perhaps insure tie 
greatest clearness as well as the best economy of time. 
And first, we will glance at the personal history of 
Mohammed — a Mstory, it should be remembered, 
which was not committed to writing till two hundred 
years after the prophet's death, and which depends 
wholly on the enthusiastic traditions of his follow- 
ers. Bom in the year 561 A.D., of a recently widowed 
mother, he apjieai's to have been from the first a 
■victim of epilepsy, or some kindred affection whose 
paroxysms had much to do with his subsequent ex- 
periences and his success. The various tribes of 
Arabia were mostly given to a form of polytheistic 
idolatry in which, however, the conception of a mono- 
theistic supremacy was still recognized. Most schol- 
ars, including Renan, insist on ascribing to the Ara- 
bians, in common with all other Shemitic races, a 
worship of one God as Supreme, though the Ai-abian 
Allah, like the Baal of Canaan and Phcenicia, was i 
supposed to beiattended by numerous inferior deities. 
Though l^lam undoubtedly borrowed the staple of 
its truths from the Old Testament, yet there was a 
short eonfesBion strikingly resembling the modem 
creed of today, which had been upon the lips of 
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nmnj geueratJons of Arabians before Mohammed'H 
time. Thus it ran: "I dedicate myself to tUy ser- 
vice, O Allah. Thou hiist no companion except the 
companion of whom tlion axt master and of whatever 
is his." 

A society known as the " Hanifs " existed at the I 
time of Mohammed's early manhood, and we know 
not how long before, whose aim was to bring back 
their countrymen fi'om the degrading worship and 
cruel practices of heathenism to the purity of mono- 
theistic woi-ahip. Tlie old faith had been reinforced 
in the minds of the more intelligent Arabs by the 
truths learned fi-om Jewish exiles, who, as early as 
the Babylonish captivity, had fotmd refuge in Arabia; 
and it is a striking fact that the four Hajiif leaders 
whom the young Mohammed found on joining their 
society, were pleading for the restoration of the faith 
of Abraham. All these leaders refused to follow his 
standard when he began to claim supremacy as a 
prophet ; three of them were finally led to Christiiin- 
ity, and the fourth died in a sort of quandary between 
the Christian faith and Islam. The first two, Waraka 
and Othman, were cousins of Mohammed's ^rife, and 
the third, Obadulla, was his own cousin. Zaid, the 
last of the four, presents to us a very pathetic pict- 
ure. He lived and tlied in perplexity. Banished 
from Mecca by those who feared his conscientious 
censorship, he lived by himself on a neighboring hill- 
side, an earnest seeker after tmth to the last ; and 
he died with the prayer on his lips, " O God, if I 
knew what form of worship is most pleasing to thee, 
so would I serve thee, but I know it not." It is to 
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the credit of Moliammetl that lie cLeiished a pro 
fonnd reapect for tliis man. "I will pray for him," 
he said ; " m the Eesurrection be also will gather a 
chui-ch aroimd him."* 

lu spite of his maladies and the general delicacy 
of his nervous organization, Mohammed evinced in 
early youth a degi-ee of energy and intellectual ca- 
pacity which augmed well for his future success in 
some important sphere. Fortune also favored him 
in many ways. His success as manager of the com- 
mercial caravans of a wealthy widow led to his accept- 
ance as her husband. Bhe was fourteen years his 
senior, but she seems to have entirely won hia affec- 
tions and to have proved intlispenaable, not only as 
a patroness, but as a wise and faithful counsellor. 
So long as she lived she waa the good spirit who 
called forth his better nature, and kept him from 
those low impulses which subsequently wrought the 
ruin of his character, even ta the midst of his suc- 
cesses. On the one hand, it is an argument in favor 
of the sinceiity of Mohammed's prophetic claims, that 
this good and true woman was the first to believe in 
him as a prophet of God ; but, on the other hand, we 
mnst remember that she was a loving wife, and that 
that charity which thinketh no evil is sometimes ut- 
terly blind to evil when found in this tender relation. 

We have no reason to doubt that Mohammed waa 
a sincere " Hanif." Having means and leisure for 
study, and being of a bright and thoughtful mind, he 
doubtless entered with enthusiasm into the work of 
reforming the idolatrous customs of his countrymen. 
* SpreDger'a L^e of Mohammed, pp. 40, 41. 
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From this high standpoint, and free fi-om snpeniti- 
tioiiB fear of a heathen prieathood, he was prepared 
to estimate in their true enormity the degrading 
rites which he everywhere witnessed under the 
abused name of religion. That hatred of idolatry 
which became the main spring of Lis subsequent 
success, was thus nourished and strengthened aa an 
honest and abiding sentiment. He was, moreover, of 
a contemplative — we may say, of a religious — -turn of 
mind. His maladies gave him a tinge of melan- 
choly, and, like the Buddha, he showed a chaxacteris- 
tic thoughtfulness bordeiing upon the morbid. Be- 
eoming more and more a reformer, he followed the 
example of many other reformers by withdrawing at 
stated times to a place of solitude for meditation ; at 
least such is the statement of his followers, though 
there are evidences that he took his family with him, 
and that he may have been seeking refuge fi'om the 
heat. However this may have been, the place chosen 
was a neighboring cave, in whose cool shade he not 
only spent the heated hours of the day, but sometimes 
a succession of days and nights. 

Perhaps the confinement increased the violence of 
hia convulsions, and the vividness and power of the 
strai^e phantasmagorias which during his parox- 
ysms passed through his mind. It was from one of 
these terrible attacks that his alleged call to the 
prophetic office was dated. The prevailing theories 
of hia time ascribed all such experiences to the 
influence of supernatural spirits, either good or evil, 
and the sufferer was left to the alternative of as- 
suming either that he had received messages from 
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heaveii, or timt he had been a ■victim of the deviL 
After a night of greater suffermg and more thrill- 
ing visione than he had ever experienced before, 
Mohammed chose the more favorable interpretation, 
and announced to his sympathizdng wife Kodijah that 
he had received from Gabriel a solemn call to become 
the Prophet of God. 

There has been endless discussion as to how far 
he may have been self-deceived in making this claim, 
Eind how far he may have been guilty of eonaclom 
imposture. Speciilation ia useless, since on the one 
hand we cannot judge a man of that age and that 
race by the rigid standards of our own times ; and on 
the other, we are forbidden to form a too favorable 
judgment by the subsequent developments of Mo- 
hammed's character and life, in regard to which no 
other interpretation than that of conscious fraud 
seems possible.* 

Aside from the previous development and influ- 
ence of a monotheistic reform, and the favoring cir- 
cumstance of a fortunate marriage, he found his way 
prepared by the truths which had been made known 
in Arabia by both Jews and Christians. The Jews 
had fled to the Arabian Peninsula from the 
conquerors who had laid waste Jerusalem and 
run the territories of the Ten Tribes. At a later day, 
many Christians had also found an asylum there 

* It is a suspicious fact that the first chapter aC the Koran be- 
gins with protestations tliat it iB a true revetalion. and ^ 
terrihle aoatbemas ag^ust all who doubt it. ' 
oant, and ooutraats strongly with the conacioua truthfulness and 
Bimplicitj ol the Gospel narratDra. 
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from the perBecutioiis of hostile bishopB aud em- 
perors. Sir William Mnir has shown how largely 
the teacMngH of the Koran are jfi-ounded upon those 
of the Old and New Testaments.* All that is best 
in Mohammedanism is clearly borrowed from Jndsr 
ism and Christianity. Mohammed was illiterate and 
never claimed originality. Indeed, he plead his il- 
literacy as a proof of direct inspiration, A far bet- 
ter explanation would be found in the knowledge 
derived from inspired records, penned long before 
and under diS'ei'ent names. 

The prophet was fortunate not only in the posses- 
sion of truths thus indirectly received, but in the 
fact that both Jews and Christiana had lapsed from 
& fair representation of the creeds which they pro- 
fessed. The Jews in Arabia had lost the true spirit 
of their sacred Boriptm^ee, Mid were following their 
own perverted traditions rather than the oracles of 
God. They had lost the vitality and power of the 
truths revealed to their fathers, and were destitute of 
moral earnestness and all spiritual life. On the 
other hand, the Christian sects had fallen into low 



* Nor bsTe later defenders of the sjetem (ailud to durive kl- 
leged proofs of their system from Biblical soarces. Uahammedui 
controversialiata litt»a urged soma very apeoious and plausible ar- 
gumeota; for example, Deut. xriii. 15-18, promises that tile Lord 
stmll raise up auto Israel a prophet frotn among their brethren. 
But Isriiel had no brethren but the son* of Islimael. There was 
also pramised a prophet like unto Moaea ; but Deut. xxxir. da- 
clarea that " There tiTote no Prophet in laruel tike unto Moaes." 

Whan John the Baptist was wked whether he were the Christ, 
OF Elijab, or "that prophet," no other thau Mohammed coald 
have been meant bj " tliat prophet.". 
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Bnperstitions and virtual idolatry. The Trinity, as 
they represented it, gave to Mohammed the imprea- 
sion that the Virgin Mary, "Mother of God," was 
one of the three perBons of the Trinity, and that the 
promise of the comiug Paraclete might very plansibly 
be appropriated by himself.* The prevailing worship 
of pictures, images, ami relics appeared in his vision 
as truly idolatrous as the polytheism of the heathen 
Koreish. It was clear to him that there was a call 
tor some zealous iconoclast to rise up and deliver his 
country from idolatrj'. The whole situation seemed 
auspicious. Arabia was ripe for a sweeping refor- 
mation. It appears strange to us, at this late day, 
that the churches of Ohristendom, even down to tlie 
seventh century, should have failed to christianize 
Arabia, thot:^h they hatl carried the Gospel even to 
Spain and to Britain on the west, and to India and 
China on the east. If they had imagined that the 
deserts of the Peninsula were not sufficiently impor- 
tant to demand attention, they certainly learned 
their mistake ; for now the sad day of reckoning had 
come, when swarms of fanatics should issue from 
those deserts like locusts, and overrun their Chris- 
tian communities, humble their bishops, appropriate 
their sacred temples, and reduce their despairii^ 
people to the alternatives of apostaey, tribute, slav- 
ery, or the sword. 

It seems equally strange that the great empires 
which had carried their conquests so far on every 



* Rev. Mr. Bruce, missionarj i 
the Father, the Son, and Mnry art 
^Ohweh Mmionary TnteU^eneer 



1 Peraiu, stuleH that pictures of 
still aeen to Eaat«ru clmrchas. 
JsDiukrf , 1883: 
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hand hail neglected to conquer Arabia. It was, in- 
deed, comparatively isolated ; it certainly did not lie 
in the commou pathe of the conquerors ; doubtless 
it appeared ban-en, and by no means a tempting 
prize ; and withal it -was a difficult field for a success- 
ful campaign. But from whatever reason, the tribes 
(rf Arabia had never been conquered. Various expe- 
ditions had won temporary successes, but the proud 
Arab could boast that his country had never been 
brought into permanent subjection.* Meanwhile the 
hei-edity of a thousand years had strengthened the 
valor of the Arab warrior. He was accustomed to 
the saddle from his very infancy ; he was almost a 
part of his horse. He was trained to the use of 
arms as a robber, when not engaged in tribal wars. 
HiH whole activity, his all-absorbing interest, was in 
hostile forays. He knew no fear ; he had no scru- 
ples. He had been taught to feel that, as a son of 
Ishmael every man's hand was turned against him, 
and of simple right his hand might be turned against 
every man. 

Nor was this aU, The surrounding nations, east 
and west, bad long been accustomed to employ these 
sons of the desert as mercenary soldiers. They had 
all had a hand in training them for their ten-ible 
work, by imparting to them a knowledge of their i-e- 
Bpective countries, their resources, their modes of 
warfare, and their points of weakness. How many 

•Salea, InWi Preliiiiinary DinBourae:, Seotion let, en nma rates the 
great uatioiis nliich liave valnl; attempted the coiiqueHt of Arabia, 
from the AsByrians down to the Romans, aud he asaurla that even 
the Turks liava held onlj a uomiual sway. 
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nations have thus paved the 

stniction by calling in allies, who finally became 

their masters ! * 

On Mohammed's part, there is no evidence that at 
the outset he contemplated a military tsareer. At 
first a reformer, then a prophet, he was driven to 
arms hi self-defence against Mb persecntors, and he 
was fortunate iu being able to profit by a certain 
jealousy which existed between the rival cities of 
Mecca and Medina. Fleeing from Mecca with only 
one follower, Abu Bekr, leaving the faithful All to 
arrange his affairs while he and his companion were 
hidden in a cave, he found on reaching Medina a 
more favorable reception. He soon gathered a fol- 
lowing, which enabled him to gain a truce from the 
Meccans for ten years ; and when they on their part 
violated the truce, he was able to march upon t^eir 
city with a force which defied all possible resistaoiee, 
and he entered Mecca in triumph. Medina had 
been won partly by the supposed credentials of the 
prophet, but mainly by jealousy of the rival city. 
Mecca yielded to a superior force of arms, but in the 
end became the honored capital and shrine of Islam. 

Prom this time the career of Mohammed was 
wholly changed. He was now an ambitious conquer- 
or, and hei'e as before, the question how far he may 
have sincerely interpi'eted hia remarkable fortune as 
a call of God to subdue the idolatrous nations, most 
remain for the present unsettled. Possibly further 
light may be thrown upon it as we proceed. Let lis 
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coDsider some of the changes ^hicli appear in the 
development of this man's character. If we set out 
with that high ideal which would seem to be de- 
manded as a characteristic of a gi'eat religiouB 
teacher, and certainly of one claiming to be a 
prophet of God, we ought to expect that his chax- 
acter would steadily improve in all purity, humanity, 
truthfulness, charity, and godliieness. ' The test of 
character lies in its trend. If the founder of a 
religion has not grown nobler and better under the 
operation of his own system, that fact is the strong- 
est possible condemnation of the system, A good 
man generally feels that be can afford to be mag- 
nanimous and pitiful in proportion to his victories 
and his success. But Mohammed became relent- 
1^8 as his power increased. He bad at first endeav- 
ored to win the Arabian Jews to his standard- He 
had adopted their prophets and much of the Old Testa- 
ment teachings ; he had insisted upon the virtual iden- 
tity of the two rehgions. But having failed in bis over- 
tures, and meanwhile having gained superior power, 
he waged against them the most savi^e persecution. 
On one occasion he ordered the massacre of a sur- 
rendered garrison of six hundred Jewish soldiers. 
At another time hti put to the most inhuman torture 
a leader who had opposed bis cause ; in repeated in- 
stances he instigated the crime of assassination.* 
In early life he had been engaged in a peaceful 
caravan trade, and all bis influence had been cast in 
favor of univereal security as against the predatory 
habits of the heathen Arabs ; but on coming to 
* Dr. KoeLla : quoted in Ohurvh Missionary Int^igtneer. 
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power he himself resorted to robbery to enrich his 
exuhequer. Sales mentionB twenty-seven of these 
predatory expeditions against caravans, in which 
Mohammed was personally present.* 

The biogi-aphers of his early life represent him eb 
a man of a natural kindness of disposition, and a 
sensitive temperament almost bordering on timidity. 
Though not particnlaily genial, ha was fond of chil- 
dren, and had at first, as his recorded utterances show, 
frequent impulses of pity and magnanimity. But 
he became liardened as success crowned his career. 
The temperateness which characterized his early 
pleadings and remonstrances with those who dif- 
fered from him, gave place to bitter anathemas ; and 
there was rooted in his personal character that re- 
lentless bigotry which has been the key-note of the 
most intolerant system known upon the earth. 

A still more marked change occurred in the in- 
creasing sensuality of Mohammed. Such lenient 
apologists as R. Eosworth Smith and Canon Taylor 
have applied their most skilful upholstery to the de- 
fects of his scandalous moi'als. Mr. Smith has even 
undertaken to palliate his appropriation of another 
man's wife, and the blasphemy ot his pretended r&- 
velation in which he made God justify his passion.f 
These authors base their chief apologies upon com- 

• Sales ; Konm nnd Preliminary Diaeourie, Wherry's edition, p. 
8t>. Oue of tbe chief religious duties under tlie Kt/ruit nas ths 
giving of alms (Zakat), and under this enptiaiiluus name wm in- 
cluded the tax by irhich Hohmiimed maintaiued the force that 
enabled Idm to keep up his predator/ raids on the catavBiiB of Ilia 
enemies. 

t Mohammed and Mohu'mmdanitm, p. 133, 
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parisons between Mohammed and the worse deprav- 
ity of the heathen Arabs, or they balance accounts ! 
with aome of his acknowledged virtues. 

Ent the ease baffles all such advocacy. The real 
qnestion is, what was the drift of the prophet's char- 
acter? What was the influence of his professed 
principles on his own life ? It cannot be denied 
that his moral trend was downward. If we credit 
the traditions of his own followers, he had lived a 
virtuous life as the husband of one wife,* and that for 
many years. Bat after the death of Kadijah he en- 
tered upon a career of polygamy in violation of his 
own law. He had Bxed the Uxnit for all Moslems at 
four lawful wives ; and in spite of the ai^nments of R 
Bosworth Smith, we must regard it as a most damn- 
ing after-thought that made the first and only excep- 
tion to accommodate his own weakness. By that 
act he placed himself beyond the help of all sophis- 
try, and took his true place in the sober judgment 
of mankind. And by a law which is as unerring as 
the law of gravitation, he became more and more 
sensual as age advanced. At the time of his death 
he was the husband of eleven wivea We are not 
favored with a list of his concubines : | we only know 

•■ Dr, Koelle gravely qoestions thia, 

t Ono of the most wicked aad diaastrouB of ill Moliammed'a 
lalra was that which allowi'd the frno practice of capturing wom- 
ea ^ind girls in war, and retaining them as lawfnl obatleU ia the 
capaoitj of coDcnbines. It hns been in all ages a base EtlmiilaB 
to the raids of the Blave-hnntar. Sir William Mnir has justly 
utid, that so long us a tree sanction to this great evil stands record- 
ed on Ihe pages of the Koran , Mohammedans will 'never of their 
own accord cease to proaecate the slave-trade. 
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that his system placed no limit upon the number.* 
Now, if a prophet eiaiming direct inspiration could 
break his own inspired laws for his personal accom- 
modation ; if, when found guilty of adultery, he 
could compel his friend and follower to divorce his 
wife that he might take her ; if upon each violation of 
purity and decency he did not shrink from the blas- 
phemy of eiaiming a special revelation which made 
God the abettor of his vices, and even represented 
Him as reproving and tlireatening his wives for their 
just complaints — if all this does not stamp a man as 
a reckless impostor, what further turpitude is re- 
quired? 

At the same time it is evident that constant dis- 
crimination is demanded in judging of the character 
of Mohammed. It is not necessary to assume that 
he was wholly depraved at first, or to deny that for 
a time he was the good husband that be is represent- 
ed to have been, or that he was a sincere and enthu- 
siastic reformer, or eVen that he may have interpret- 
ed some of his eiirJy hallucinations as mysterious 
messages from heaven. At various times in his life 
he doubtless displayed noble sentiments and per- 
formed generous acts. But when we find him dictat- 
ing divine communications with debberate purpose 
for the most ^Tllainous objects, when we find the 
messages of Gabriel timed and graded to suit the 
exigencies of his growing ambition, or the demands 
of his worat passions, we are forced to a prepon- 

• According to Dr. Koelle. the number of women and cliUdren 
wh<i fell to the prophet's share of captives at the time of his great 
Blanghter of the sarrendered Jeviah Boldiere, was tiro hundred. 
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denUiiig ccodenuiatioD. The Mohammed of tlie 
later jeais is a lemocBdeSB tyrant ^rben occaracm i»- 
qtdres, aaA at all tiiu«s the slaTe of nnbadled iaeL 
Befined sod cnltiTated MohanunedaiL ladies — I ^)esk 
from teetimoDy that is Tcty direct — do net hesitate 
to oondenui the degrading motakof their pniphe^ 
and tooontiaet him with the epotleea parity of Jcsob; 
"but then," they add, "God used him for & great pur- 
pose, and gave him the meet exalted tumor amomg 
men." Alas ! it is the old aigmnent so often em- 
ployed in many lands. Snccees, great intellect, grand 
aduerements gild all moral deformity, and win the 

I connivance of dazzled minds. In this case, how- 
ever, it is not a hero or a statesman, but an allied 
prophet fA God, that is on trial 
It 18 a question difficult to decide, how far Mo- 
hammed made MohaQuned^usm, and how &t the 
system monlded him. The action of caose and effect 
wai! mntnal, and nnder this interaction both the 
character and the system were slow growths. The 
Konm was composed in detached fragments suited 
to different sts^^es of development, different d^rees 
and kinds of snccess, different demands of personal 
imptdae or cbange» of condnct The Saras, without 
any claim to logical connection, were written down 
by an amanuensis on bits of parchment, or pieces of 
wood or leather, and even on the shoulder-bones of 
sheep. And they were each tlie expression of Mo- 
hammed'B particular mood at the time, and each en- 
tered in some degree into bis character from that 
time forth. The man and the book grew together, 
ftud the system, through all its history, fairly repre- 
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Bents the example of the man and the teaching of the 
book. 

Let us next consider the historic character ojid 
infiuence of the system of Islam. In forming juat 
conclusions as to the real infiuence of Mohammedan- 
ism, a judicial fairness is necessary. In the £ret place, 
we must guard against the hasty and sweeping judg- 
ments which are too often indulged in hy zealous 
Christians ; and on the other hand, we must certainly 
challenge the exaggerated statements of enthusiastic 
apologists. It is erroneous to assert that Islam has 
never encouraged education, that it has invariably 
been adverse to all progress, that it knows nothing 
but the Koran, or that Omar, in ordering the destruc- 
tion of the Alexandrian hbrary, is the only historical 
exponent of the system. Such statements are full of 
partial truths, but they are also mingled with patent 
errors. 

The Arab races in their original home were natur- 
ally iuclined to the encouragement of letters, partic- 
ularly of poetry, and Mohammed himself, though 
he had never been taught evea to reatl, much less 
to write, took special pains to encourage leamii^. 
"Teach your children poetry," he said; "it opens 
the mind, lends grace to wisdom, and makes the he- 
roic ^Trtues hereditary." * According to Sprenger, he 
gave liberty to every prisoner who taught twelve 
boya of Mecca to write. The Abbasside princes 
of a later day offered most generous prizes tor su- 
perior excellence in poetry, and Bagdad, Damaacus, 
Alexandria, Bassora, and Samarcand were noted tor 
* Mohammed, Buddlia. and Ohriil, p, 113. 
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their universities.* Cordova and Serille were able to 
lend their light to the in&int nniveraity of Oxford. 
The fine arts of sculpture and painting were con- 
demned by the early caliphs, doubtless on account of 
the idolatrous tendencies which they were supposed 
to foster; but medicine, philosophy, mathematice, 
chemistry, and astronomy were especially developed, 
and that at a time when the nations of Europe were 
mostly in darkness-f Tct it cannot be denied that 
on the whole the inHueuce of Islam has been hostile 
to learning and to civilization. J The world will never 
forget that by the burning of the great library of 
Alexandria the rich legacy which the old world had 



i 



• Mohammed, Buddha, aad Chritl. f ibid, p, 113. 

i Sajs Sit WillisTD Mair : " Three radiaBl eviU dour from tha 
faith, in all ages nod iii everj oODntrj. and mDBt coutinne to flow 
to long cu Ute Koraa u the slaiuiitrd of bditf. Fitvl, poljgam]', 
divorce, and starer; are maintained and perpetuated, striking at 
the root of pnblic morata, poisoning domestic life, and disorganii- 
ing society. Second, freedom of tliooght and private jadgment 
in religtoa is crushed and annihilated. The nword etill is, and 
must remun, the inevitable penalty for the denial of Islam- 
Toleration is unknown, lliii-d, a barrier has been interposed 
ftgainst the reception of Christianity. They labor nnder a miser- 
ahle delnsian who suppose that HohaminodaniBai pavea the naj 
for a purer faith. No system coald have been devised with more 
oODsammnte skill for shutting out the nations over which it has i 
KWBj from the light of truth. JdoiitTous Arabia (jodging from 
the analogy of otlier nations) might hare been aroused to spiritual 
life and to the adoption of the faith of Jesus. Mofiammediin Ara- 
bia is to the human eye sealed against the benign infloenoes of the 
Gospel. . . . The Eword of Mohammed and t)ie Koran are tha 
most Ftubbom enemies of eiviUzalion, liberty, and trnth whicli 
the world has yet known."— OAi/ifA Muiiomiry Inldligenrer, Ko- 
vember, 1886. 
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bequeathed to the new was destroyed. By ita occu- 
pation of Egypt and CoustantinoplG, ajid thus cutting 
o£F the moat important channels ot communication, 
the Mohammediin power became largely responsible 
for the long eclipse of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. 

Moreover, when zealous advocates of the system 
contiTist the barbarism of Kichai'd Coeur de Lion 
with the culture and humanity of Salmi in, they aeem 
to forget that the race of Richard had but just 
emerged from the savagery of the Northmen, while 
SaJadin and his race had not only ioherited the high 
moi-al culture of Judaism aud Christianity, but had 
virtually monopolized it. It was chiefly by the wars 
of the CiTisaders that Western Europe became ac- 
quaiuteil with the civilization of the Oiient. 

Instead of ignoring the advantages which the East 
had over the "West at that period, it would be more 
just to inquire what comparative improvements of 
their respective opportunities have beeu made by 
Western Christianity and Eastern Mohammedanism 
since that time. It would be an interesting task, for 
example, to start with the period of Saladin and 
Coeur de Lion, and inipai-tially trace ou the one hand 
the influence of Christianity as it moulded the savage 
conqueroi-s of the Boman Empire, and from such 
rude materials built up the great Christian nations 
of the nineteenth century ; and on the other hand, fol- , 
low the banner of the Crescent through all the lands 
where it has borne sway ; Persia, Arabia, Northern 
India, Egypt, the Borbary States, East Afiica, and 
the Soudan, and then draw an unbiased conclusion 
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as to which srstem, aa a system, has done more to 
itproad general eoti^teiUDent, foster the s^itiinents 
of kindness and philanthropy, prmnote hoioaD Ub- 
eity, adrance civilizatioa, increase and eterate pc^io- 
latioins, promote the parity and happiness of tha 
family mid the home, and raise the standards cf 
ethics and true religion unong mankind.* 

One of the briUiajit dynasties of Mohammedan 
history was that of the Moors of Spain. We can 
never oease to admire their enconragement of arts 
and their beautiful architectmie, but is it quite oer- 
tato that aU this was a direct fruit of Islam ? The 
si^lgeation that it may have been partly due to con- 
tact with tbe Gothic elements which the Moors van- 

* Osbonie, in his ifCamundn* ike Arabs, and Harctu Dodds, in 
Mi^utmmfd, Baddha, and Chriri, linve emphadzed tlie fact that 
lalom bowerer f avorabtf it miglit compare Hith tbe Ajabisu hea- 
tbeniEiQ wliieli it oreK!ir«w, was wboll; oat of place in forcii^ 
ill leiiii-barbaroiu cdIIds upon ciTiliiatious which were far abOTS 
it. It might I» SQ adFAnce npon tbe TDdeDesa and craeltj of the 
Koreisb, bat tbe miafortnue wbb that it stamped iw stereotyped 
and oDchaiiging piiooiplea and ODatomB apcn natioos which were 
Id adTBDce of it CTen tben, and vMcb. but for its deadening lo- 
]laenc«, migiit have mado far greater progress in tlie centnriea 
wliicli followed. 

Ita bigoted fonnder gave tbe Koran as the sufficient guide for 
all time. It arrested tbe world's progress as far as its power ez- 
tBnded. Vert- different was tins spirit of Judaism, '-It distinctly 
disclaiined both Bualitj and completeness. Everj part of tha 
Hoaaid religion hod a forward look, aod was deugned to leare 
the mind in an attitude of expeotatiou," 

Mobammedanism, in claiming to be the one religion for all 
men and alt time, is convictsd of absorditj and impostare b; its 
fnlturei ; by the retrograde whlcii marks ita whole historr in 
Western Asia. As a tmiversal religion it has beea tried and 
fouud nan ting. 
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qukhed, finds support iu the fact that nothiug of 
the kind appeared on the opposite coast of Afiiija. 
And while the Mohammedan Empire in India has 
left the most exquisite aichitectuial fitniehirea in the 
world, it is well known that they were the work of 
European architects. 

But in eonsidering the influence which Islam has 
exerted on the whole, lack of time compels me to 
limit our surrey to Africa, except as other lands may 
be referred to incidentally. * That the first African 

• It haa been claimed that the spread of Mohammmianism in 
India ia far mora rapid than that of Chriatianit)', If this wars 
true In point of fact, it would he iigniflcaut ; for India andar 
British role (ornishea a fair field for such a contest. But it so 
happens IhAt thura, where Islam holds no avord of coiiqaest, and 
no arhitrary power to compel the fiiith of men, its growth is very 
alow, it only keeps paoe with the general increnae of tha popula- 
tioo, tt cannot compare with the adraacemeut of Christianity, 
I Bttbjoin an eitrnot from Sir W. ttuntar's paper in tha Nine- 
teeatk Ceatury for July, 1888 : 

" The official oensas, notwithstanding its obsonrities of olassiG- 
cation and the disturbing effects of the famine of 1877, Bltests the 
rapid increase of the Christian population. So far aa these dis- 
turbing iiiJiuBaces allow of au iafereuoe for all British India, tha 
normal rale of increase among the general popQlatlou was about 
8 per oent. from I8T2 to 1881, while the actual rata of the Chris- 
tian population was over 30 per cent. But, takiug the lienlenuit- 
gorernorship of Bengal as the greatest prorlnoe outside the famine 
area of 18T7, and for whose population, amounting to one-third 
of the whole of British India, roally comparnhla statistics exist, 
the census results Are clear. The general population increased in 
the nine yeara preceding 1881 at the rate of 10.89 per cent., the 
Mofaiuumedans at the rata of 10. 9G per cent., the Hindus at soma 
uudetemiined rata balow 13.64 percent., Christians of all races 
at the rate of 40.71 per cent, and the nutiTu CUristiaus at the 
rat« of 64.07 per cent" 
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conquests, extending from Egypt to Morocco, were 
simple warlike inviLsioiis in which the sword was the 
only instrument of propagaudism, no one will deny. 
Bat it is contended that in later centuries a great 
work has been accomplished in Western SoudiOi, and 
is BtiU being accomplished, by missionary effort and 
the general advance of a wholesome civilization. 

Any fair estimate of Mohammedan influence must 
take account of the elements which it found in 
Northern Africa at the time of its conquests. The 
states which border on the Mediterranean had once 
been powerful and comparatively enlightened. They 
had been popnlous and prospei-ous. The Fhcenician 
colony in Carthage had grown to be no mean rival 
of Rome's military power. Egypt had been a great 
centre of learning, not only in the most ancient 
times, but esjwcially after the building of Alexandria. 
More western huids, like Numidia and Mauritania, 
had been peopled by noble races. 

After the introduction of Christianity, Alexandria 
became the bright focus into which the reHgions and 
philosophies of the world poured their concentrated 
light. Some of the greatest of the Christian fathers, 
like Augustine, Tertullian, and Cyprian, were Afri- 
cans. The foundations of Latin Christianity were 
laid by these men. The Bishopric of Hippo was a 
model for all time in deep and intelligent devotion. 
The grace and strength, the sublime and all-conquer- 
iug faith of Monica, and othera like her, furnished a 
pattern for all Christian womanhood and motherhood. 

I do not foi^et that before the time of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion the Vaodals had done their work 
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of devaatatioHj or that the Afiiuan Church had been J 
woefully weakened and rent by wild heresies and 
schisms, or that the dt?f(>etion of the MonoiJhysite or I 
Coptic Chiu-ch of Egypt was one of the influences 1 
which fiuiilitatud the MohammcLlau success. But J 
making due allowance for all this, vandalism and \ 
schism could not have desti-oyed so soon the i 
cient civiliaation or sapped the strength of the North j 
African races. The process which has permanently - 
reduced so many once populous cities and villagesto.l 
deserts, and left large portions of the Earbary States J 
with only the moldei-ing ruins of tbeii' former great- J 
ness, has been a gradual one. For centuries after I 
the Arab conquest those states were virtually shut | 
off from communication with Europe, and for at I 
least three centuries more, say from 1500 down to 1 
the generation which immetiiately preceded oar own, 
they were known chiefly by the piracies which they ] 
carried on against the commerce of all maiitimo na- ■[ 
WoDs. Even the Government of the United States I 
was compelled to pay a million of dollars for the I 
ransom of captured American seamen, and it paid it I 
not to private corsairs, but to the Mohammedan J 
governments by which those piracies were subsi- 
dized, as a means of supplying the public exchequer,. 
These large amounts were recovered only when our I 
navy, in co-operation with that of England, extirpated ' 
the Riff pii-acies by bombarding the Moslem porta. 
The vaunted civilizations of the North African states 
would have been supported by wholesale marauding 
to this day, had not their piratical fleets been thus 
summarily swept from the seas by other powers. 
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K Egypt has shown a highei- degree ot advance- 
ment it has been due to her peculiar geographical 
position, to the inexhaustible fertility of the Delta, 
and, most of all, to the infusion of foreign life and 
energy into the management of her afiairs. Ambi- 
tious adventurers, lite the Albanian Mehamet AH, 
have risen to power and have made Egypt what she 
is, or rather what she was before the more recent in- 
tervention of the European powers. Even Canon 
Taylor admits that for centuries it has been neeea- 
aary to import more vigorous foreign blood for the 
administration of Egyptian afltairs.* 

It will be admitted that Mohammedan conquests 
have been made in medieval times, and down to our 
own age, in Centnd Africa, and that along the south- 
em borders of Sahara a cordon of more or lees pros- 
perous states has been established ; also, that the 
civilization of those states contrasts favorably with 
the savagery o£ the cannibal tribes with which they 
have come in contact. Probably the beat— that is I 
to say, the least objectionable— exemplifications of 
Islam now to be found in the world are seen in some 
of the older states of Western Soudan. The Man- 
dingo of the central uplands furnished .1 better ma- 
terial than the " unspeakable Turk," and it would 
not be quite fair to ascribe all his preBent virtues to 
the Moslem rule. 

But how have tlieee conquests in Central Africa 

been made ? The contention of the apologists for 

Islam is that recently, at least, and probably more or 

less in the pa.st, a quiet misBionary work has greatly 

* Laatttfrmn an Egyptian Note-book. 
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extended monotlieiam, temperance, education, and 
general comfort, and that it has done more than all 
other influences for the permanent extbiction of the 
slave trade ! Dr. E. W. Blyden, in answer to the 
charge that Mohammedan Arabs ai'e now, and long 
have been, chiefly responsible for the horrors of that 
ti-ade, and that even when AmericanB bought slaves 
for their plantations, Moslem raiders in the interior 
instigated the tribal quarrels which suppbed the 
markets on the coast, contends that the Moslem 
conquests do most affectuaUj destroy the trade, since 
tribes which have become Moslem can no longer be 
enslaved by Moslems.* It is a curious argument, 
especially as it seems to ignore the fact that at the 
present time both the supply and the demand de- 
pend on Mohammedan influence. 

As to the means by which the Soudanese States 
ai'e now extending tlieir power wo may content our- 
selves with a mere reference to the operations of the 
late "El Mahdi" in the East and the notorious Sam- 
adu in the West. Theii' methods may be accepted 
as illusti-ations of a kind of tactics which have been 
employed for ages. The career of El Mahdi is al- 
ready well known. Samadu was originally a pris- 
oner, captured while yet a boy in one of the tribal 
wars near the headwatera of the Niger. Ptirtly by 
intrigue and partly by the aid of his rebgious fanar 
ticism he at length became sufficiently powerful to 
enslave his master. Soon afterward he proclaimed 
his divine mission, and declared a Jehad or holy war 
against all infidels. Thousands flocked to his baD- 
• GhriitianUy, Idam, a?ul Ike Nfgro StKt, p. 241. 
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aer, influenced lar^lj by the hope of booty ; and ere 
long, to quote the language of a lay correspondent of 
the London Standard, written in Sierra Leone Sep- 
tember 18, 1888, " he became the scourge of all the 
peaceable states on the right bank of the Upper 
N^r." Since 1882 he has attempted to dispute the 
territorial claims of the French ou the upper, and 
of the English on the lower Niger, though without 
success. But he has seemed to avenge hia disap- 
pointment the more terribly on the native tribes, 

The letter published in the Standard gives an 
account of an official commission sent by the Gtov- 
emor of Sierra Leone to the headquarters of Sam- 
adu in 1888, and iu describing the track of this 
Western Mahdi in his appi-oaches to the French ter- 
ritories it says : " The messengers report; that every 
town and village through which they passed was in 
ruins, aud that the road, from the borders of Suli- 
mania to Herimakono, was lined with human skele- 
tons, the remains of unfortunates who had been slain 
by Samadu's fanatical soldiery, or had perished from 
starvation through the devastation of the surround- 
ing country. Some of these poor wi-etches, to judge 
from the horrible contortions of the skeletons, had 
been attacked by vultures and beasts of prey while 
yet alive, and when too near their lingering death to 
have sufficient strength to beat them off. Around 
the ruinedjowns were hundreds of doubled-up skele- 
tons, the remains of prisoners who, bound hand and 
foot, had been forced upon their knees, and their 
heads struck oS. Keba, the heroic Bambai-a king, 
is still resisting bi-avely, but he has only one strong- 
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hold (Siaao) left, and the end cannot now be fai 
off." 

Samadu's career in this direction having been a 
rested, he next turned his attention toward the tribal 
under EugHsh protection on the southeast, " where, 
miforfciuaately, there was no power to take up the 
caiLse of hmnanitj and aiTeat his progress. Before 
long he entirely overran and subjected Kouranko, 
Linibah, Sidimania, Kono, and KissL The most 
horrible atrocities wei-e committed; peaceable agri- 
culturists were slaughted in thousands, and their 
women and children carried off into slavery. Falaba, 
the celebi-ated capital of Suhmania, and the great 
emporium for trade between Sierra Leone and the 
Niger, was captured and destroyed ; and aJl the in- 
habitants of that district, whom every ti'aveller, from 
"Winwood Eeade Aovra. to Dr. Blydeu, has mentioned 
with pi-aise for their industry and docility, have been 
exterminated or carried off. Sulimania, which was . 
the garden of West Africa, has now become a howl-| 
ing wilderness." 

And the writer adds : " The people of the States I 
to the south of FutaDJallon are pagans, and Samadal 
makes their religion a pretext for his outrages. Hel 
is desirous, he says, of converting them to the ' True 
Faith,' and his modes of persuasion are mnrder 
and slavery. What could be more horrible than the 
stoiy just brought down by the messengers who - 
were with Major Festing ? Miles of road strewn I 
with human bones ; blackened rains where were 1 
peaceful hamlets ; desolation and emptiness where I 
were smiling plantations. What has become of thol 
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tens of tboosands of i)eacefal agricultBrists, their 
wives and their innocent eliildren ? Gone ; converted, 
after Samadn'e manner, to the ' True Faith.' And 
thus the conversion of West Africa to lelamism goes 
merrily on, while dildtanle scholars at home com- 
placentlj disouss the question as to whether that 
faith or Christianity is the more suitable for the 
Negro; and the British people, dead to their gen- 
erous instincts of old, make no demand that such 
deeds of cruelty and horror shall be arrested with a 
strong hand." * 

Similar accounts of the African pj'opftjnnrfism of 
Islam might be given in the very words of numerous 
traveUers and explorers, Irat one or two witnesses 
only shall be summoned to speak of the Moham- 
medan dominion and civilization in East Africa. 
Professor Dmmmond, in giving his impressions of 
Zanzibar, says : " Oriental in its appearance, Mo- 
hammedan in its religion, Arabian in its morals, a 
cesspool of wickedness, it is a fit capital to the Dark 
Continent." And it is the great emporium — not an 
obscure settlement, but the consummate flower of 
East Aiiican civilizatiou and boasting in the late 
Sultan Bargaah, an unusually enlightened Moslem 
ruler. Of the interior and the ivory-slave tirade pnr- 
Bued under the auspices of Arab dominion the same 
author says : " Arab encampments for carrying on a 
wholesale trade in this terrible commodity are now 
established all over the heart of Africa. They are 
usually connected with wealthy Arab traders at Zan- 




• For ths full tail of the letter to tUe Standard, «ee Church 
Mimonary Intelligejiee, December, 1883. 
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zibax and other plac^ on the coast, and comtatinica-- | 
tion is kept up by caravans, which pass at long in- 
tervals from one to the other. Being always large 1 
and well-supplied with the material of war, these * 
caravans have at their mercy the feeble and divided 
native tribes through which they pass, and their 
trail across tho continent is darkened with evejy 
(^gravation of tyranny and crime. Tbej come upon 
the scene suddenly ; they stay only long enough to 
secure their end, and disappear only to return when 
a new crop has arisen which is worth the reaping. 
Sometimes these Arab traders will actually settle for 
a year or two in the heart of some quiet community 
in the remote interior. They pretend perfect friend- 
ship ; they molest no one ; they barter honestly. 
They plant the seeds of their favorite vegetables and 
fruits — the Arab always carries seeds with him — as j 
if they meant to stay forever. Meantime they buy | 
ivory, tusk after tusk, until great piles of it are buried 
beneath their huts, and all their barter goods are , 
gone. Then one day suddenly tho inevitable quairel I 
is picked. And then follows a wholesale massacre. 
Enough only are spared from the slaughter to carry 
the ivory to the coast ; the grass huts of the village 
are set on fire ; the Arabs strike camp ; and the slave 
maich, worse than death, begins. The last act in 
the drama, the slave march, is the aspect of slavery 
which in the past has chiefly aroused the passions 
and the sympathy of the outside world, but the 
greater evil is the demoraUzation and disintegration 
of communities by which it is necessarily preceded. 
It is essential to the traffic that the region drained 
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by the slater atould ba kept in perpetual political 1 
ferment ; that, in oi-der to present combination, chief 
should be pitted against chief, and that the moment 
any trilie threatens to assume a dominating strength 
it should either be broken up by the instigation of 
rebellion among its dependencies or made a tool of 
at their expense. The inter-relation of tribes is so 
intricate that it is impossible to exaggerate the effect 
of distm-bing the equilibrium at even a single centre. 
But, like a river, a slave caravan has to be fed by 
innumerable tributaries all along its course, at first 
in order to gather a sufficient volume of human 
bodies for the start, and afterward to replitce the 
frightful loss by desertion, disablement, and death." 

Next to Livingstone, whose last pathetic appeal to 
the civilized world to " heal the open sore of Africa" 
stands engraved in mai'ble in Westminster Abbey, no 
better witness can be siunmoned in regard to the 
slave trade and the influence of Islam generally in 
Eastern and Central Africa than Heni'j M. Stanley, 
Prom the time when he encountered the Mohamme- 
dan propagandists at the Court of Uganda he has 
seen how intimately and vitally the faith and the 
traffic are everywhere united. I give but a single 
passage from hie " Congo Free State," page 144. 

" We discovered that this horde of banditti — for J 
in reality and without disguise they were nothing I 
else— was under the leadership of several chiefs, but J 
principally under Karema and Kibunga. They had I 
started sixteen months previously from Wane-Ki-- 
rnndu, about thirty miles below Vinya Njara. Fori 
eleven months the band bad been raiding saccess^J 
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fully between the Congo and tie Lubiranzi, on the 
left bank. They had then undertaken to perform 
the same cruel work between the Biyerr6 and Waae- 
Kinindn. On looking at my map I find that Buch a 
territory within the area described woiild cover sn- 
I>erficially 16,200 square geographical miles on the 
left bant, and 10,500 miles on the right, all of 
which in statute mileage would be equal to 34,700 
square miles, just 2,000 square miles greater than 
the island of Ireland, inhabited by about 1,000,000 
people. 

" The band when it set out from Kirundu num- 
bered 300 fighting men, armed with flint-locks, 
double-barrelled percussion guns, and a few breech- ' 
loaders ; their followers, or domestic slaves and 
women, doubled this force, . . . "Within the en- 
closure was a series of low sheds extending many 
lines deep from the immediate edge of the clay bank 
inland, 100 yards ; in length the camp was about 300 
yards. At the landing-place below were 5i long ca- 
noes, varying in carrying capacity. Each might con- 
vey from 10 to 100 people. . . . The fii'st gen- 
eral impressions ate that the camp is much too 
densely peopled for comfort. There are rows upon 
rows of dark nakedness, relieved here and theip by 
the white dresses of the captors. There are lines or 
groups of naked forms — upright, standing, or moving 
about listlessly ; naked bodies are stretched under 
the sheds in all positions ; naked legs innumerable 
are seen in the perspective of prostrate sleepers ; 
there are countless naked childi'en — many mere in- 
fants — forms of boyhood ajid girlhood, and occasion- 
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ally a drove of absolutely naked old women bending 
under a basket of fuel, or cassava tubers, or baiiajias, 
who are driven throiigh the moving gronps by two 
or three musketeers. On paying more attention to 
details, I observe that nn^tly all are fettered ; youths 
witli iron rings around their necks, throngh which a 
chain, like one of our boat anchor-chains, is rove, se- 
curing the captives by twenties. The children over 
ten are secured by these copper rings, each ringed 
leg brought together by the central ring." 

By a carefnl examination of statistics Mr. Stanley 
estimates that counting the men killed in the raids 
and those who perish on the march or are slain be- 
cause supposed to be worthless, every 5,000 slayes 
actually sold cost over 30,000 lives, 

But there are Arabs and Arabs we are told. The 
slave-dealers of East Africa and the barbarous chief- 
tains who push their bloody conquests in Western 
Soudan are bad enough, it is admitted, but they are 
" exceptions." Tet we insist that they illustrate the 
very spirit of Mohammed himself, who authorized 
the taking of prisoners of war as slaves. Their plea 
is that they save the souls of those they capture ; 
many of these traders are MoUahs — Pharisees of the 
Pharisees. Canon Taylor, Dr. Blyden, and others 
have given us glowing accounts of " Arab mission- 
aries going about without puree or scrip, and dis- 
seminating their religion by quietly teaching the 
Koran;" but the venerable Bishop Crowther, who 
has spent his whole life in that part of Africa where 
these conquests are supposed to be made, declares 
that the real vocation of the quiet apostles of the 
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Koran is that of fetieh peddlers.* If it he objected 
that this is the biased testimony of a ChristJim miB- 
sionary, it may be backed by the explorer Lander, 
who, in speaking of this same class of men, says : 
" These Mollahs procure an easy subsistence by 
making fetishes or writing charms on bits of wood 
which are washed off carefully into a basin of water, 
and drank with avidity by the credulous multitude." 
And he adds : " Those who profess the Mohamme- 
dan faith among the negroes are as ignorant tmd 
superstitious as their idolatrous brethren ; nor does 
it appear that their liavii^ adopted a new creed has 
either improved their manners or bettered their con- 
dition in life." Dr. Schwetnfui-th also describes the 
Mohammedan missionaries whom he found at Khar- 
toum as " polluted with every abominable vice which 
the imagination of man can conceive of." In an- 
swer to various statements which had been published 
in regard to the rapid missionary pK^ess made 
by Mohammedans in West Central Africa, Bishop 
Crowther wrote a letter to the Church Missionaiy 
Society at the beginning of 1888, giving the results 
of his own prolonged observation. He describes the 
methods used as : 

1. Wai' upon the heathen tribes. " If the Chief of 
a heathen tribe accepts the Koran his people are at 
once counted as converts and he is received into 
favor, and is thus prepared to become an instru- 
ment in conquering other tribes. But on the refusal 
to accept the Koran war is declai-ed, the destruction 
of their country is the consequence., and honible 
• Ohwvh Mimonary Iitteliigeiicer, 1887, p. AH 
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bloodshed. The aged, male and female, are 
sacred, niiile tlie salable are led away as slaves. O] 
half of the slayes are reserved bj the chief, the ol 
half is divided among the soldiers to encourage them 
to fatore raids." 

2. Another cause of lai^e increase is polygamy. 
"For although but four lawful wives axe allowed, 
there is unlimited license for concubinage. 

3. The sala of charms is so conducted as to pi 
not only a means of profit but a shrewd propaganda. 
"When childlras women are fmiiished with these, 
they are pledged, if successful, to dedicate their chil- 
dren to Islam." 

And Bishop Crowthei- verifies the statement mode 
by others in reference to East Africa, that the priests 
" besides being chaim-makerB are traders both in 
general articles and more largely m slaves."* 

We have only time to consider one question more, 
viz.. What is the character of Islam as we find it to- 
day, and what are its prospects of development ? 
It is a characteristic of our age that no religion 
stands wholly alone and uninfluenced by others. It 
is especially true that the systems of the East are all 
deeply affected by the higher ethics and purer relig- 
ious conceptions borrowed from Christianity. Thus 
many Mohammedans of our day, and especially those 
living in close contact with our Christian civilization, 
are rising to higher conceptions o( God and of relig- 
ious truth than have been entei-taiued by Moslems 
hitherto. Canon Taylor, in a little volume entitled 
" Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Boot," has drawn a 
• See Uhvrch Migmnary InCeUigeiia<r, April, 1888. 
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picture of Islam which Omai- imd Othmou would 
hai-dly have recognized. In the first place it should 
be remembered timt, as he confesses, his reputation 
as a. defender of Mohammed and hia system had 
gone before him to Cairo, and that he was understood 
to be a seeker after facts favorable to his known views. 
This opened the hearts of friendly Pashas and served 
to bring out all the praises that they could bestow 
upon their own faith: It appears accordingly that 
he Was assui-ed by them that polygamy is widely dis- 
carded and condemned by prominent Moslems in such 
cities as Cairo and Alexandria, that many leading 
men are highly intelligent and widely read, that they 
profess belief in most of the doctrines held by the 
ChristiaE Chui'ch, that they receive the inspired testi- 
mony of the Old Eind New Testaments — except in so 
far as they have been corrupted by Christian mani- 
pulation. This exception, however, includes all that 
is at variance with the Koran. They advocate tem- 
perance and condemn the slave trade. They encour- 
age the general promotion of education, and what 
seems to the credulojui Canon most remarkable of 
all is that they express deep regret that ChristianB 
do not fael the same charity and fellowship toward 
Moslems that they feel toward Cliristiaus 1 

Now, making all due abatement for the couleur de 
rose which these easy-going and pohtie Pashas may 
have employed with their English champion, it is 
undoubtedly true that a class of Mohammedans are 
found in the great cosmopolitan cities of the Levant 
who have come to recognize the spirit of the age in 
which they live. Many of them have been educated 
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in Eui'ope ; tliey ai)eak several languages ; they read 
the current literature ; tUej are ashamed of the old 
fanatical Mohammedajiisiu. Though they cherish a 
partisan interest in the recognized religion of their 
country, their faith is really eclectic ; it comes not from 
Old Mecca, but ia in pait a product of the awakened 
thought of the nineteenth century. But Canon Tay- 
lor's great fallacy lies in trying to persuade himself 
and an intelligent Christian public that this is Is- 
lam, He wearies himself in his attempts to square 
the modem Cairo with the old, and to trace the 
modem gentlemanly Pasha, whose faith at least sits 
lightly upon his soul, as a legitimate descendant of 
the fanatical and licentious prophet of Arabia. When 
he strives to convince the world that because these 
courteous Pashas feel kindly enough toward the 
Canon of York and others like him, therefore Islam 
is and always has been a cliaritablG and highly toler- 
ant system, he simply stultifies the whole testimony 
of history. He tells us that his Egyptian friends 
complain that " whereas they regard us as brother- 
believers and accept our scriptures, they are never- 
tiieless denounced as infidels. And they ask why 
should an eternal coldness reign in our hearts." 

Probably they are nut aequainteil with Somadu of 
Western Soudan and his methods of propagandism. 
They have forgotten the career of El Mahdi ; they are 
not familiar with the terrible oppression of the Jews 
in Morocco — with which even that in Itussia cannot 
compare; they have not read the dark accounts of 
the extortion practised by the Wahabees of Arabia, 
even upon Moslems of another sect on their pilgrim- 
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ages to Mecca,* nor do they seem to know that Syrian 
oouTerts from Islam are now biding in Egypt from 
the bloodthirsty Moslems of Beyrut. Finally, he 
forgets that the very " children are taught formulas 
of prayur in which they may eompendionsly curse 
Jews and Christiana and all unbelievers." f 

A more plausible ease is made out by Canon Tay- 
lor, Dr. Blyden, and otherson the question of temper- 
ance. It is true that Moslems, as a rule, are not hard 
drinkers. Men and races of men have their besetting 
sins. Drinking was not the special vice of the Arabs. 
Their country was too arid ; but they had another 
vice of which Mohammed was the chief exemplar. 
Canon Taylor is doubtless correct also in the state- 
ment that the English protectorate in Egypt has 

* Over against Canon TajIor'B glairing aoconnts of tUBbroad and 
gentle charity we may place tlie testimony of Falgrava in regard 
to the remorseless rapacity practised by the WaMbeea upon the 
ShijoSes of Persia while passing through their tuiritory in their 
pilgrimages to a common shrine. He tella aa that " forty gold 
tomans were fixed as the claim of the WahAbee treasury on eveiy 
Persian pilgrim for his passage through R'ad, and forty more for a 
sate conduct through the real of the empire — eighty in all, . . , 

" Every local governor ou the way would naturally enough take 
the hint, and strive not to let the ' enemies of God ' (for this is 
the sole title giren by Wah^bees to all exeept themselres) go by 
without spoiling them more or less. . . . 

'' Bo that, all counted up, the legal and necessary dues levied on 
every Persian Shiyaee while traversing Central Arabia, and under 
Wsh&bee guidance and proteetiou, amounted, I found, to about 
one hundred and fifty gold tomina, equalling nearly sixty pounds 
sterling English, no light expendilure for a PerBian, and no de- 
spicable gain to an Arab," — Palgrave's CeiUrid artd Eastern AJHea, 
p. 161, 

t Dodda : .Wwmmed. Btulilhn. and Chnat, p. 118. 
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greatly increased the degree of intemperance, and 
that in this respect the presence of European races 
generally has been a curse. Certainly too much 
cannot be said in condemnation of the wholesale 
liquor trade carried on in Africa by unscrupulous 
subjects of Christian nations. Bnt it should be re- 
membered that the whiskey of Cairo and of the "West 
Coast does not represent Chiistianity any more than 
the Greek assassin or the Italian pickpocket in Cairo 
represents Islam. Christian philanthropists in Eu- 
ro])e and America are seeking to suppress the eviL 
If Christian missionaries in West Africa were selling 
nun as Moslem Mollahs are buying and selling slaves 
in Uganda, if the Bible authorized the system as the 
Koran encourages slavery and concubinage, as means 
of propagandism, a parallel might be presented ; but 
the veiy revei-se is true. 

As a iTile Nomadic races ai-e not as greatly inclined 
to the use of ardent spirits as are the descendants of 
the ancient tribes of Northern Eiu-ope. The differ- 
ence is due to climate, temjierament, heredity, and 
the amount of supply. The Koran discourages in- 
temperance and so does the Bible ; both are disre- 
garded when the means of gratification are abun- 
dant. 

The Moguls of India were sots almost as a rule. 
Wealthy Persian Moslems are the chief purchasers of 
the native wines. Lander, Schweinfurth, and even 
Mungo Parke all speak of commmiities in Central 
Africa as wholly given to intemperance.* Egyptians 
even, according to Canon Taylor, find the abundant 
* Ckurth Mimionaiy Iitteliigeacer, November, 1887. 
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siipplies afforded by Europeans too tempting for j 
the restraints of the Koran. 

One of the most significant indications that the . 
sober judgment of all enhghtened men faTora the 
immense superiority of the Christian faith over idl 
ethnic systems is the fact that even those zealous 
apologists who have most plausibly defended the 
non-Christian religions have subsequently evinced 
some misgivings and have even become advocates of 
the superior light of Chriatiauity. Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, seeing how seriously some ill-grounded Chris- , 
tian people had iaterprated "The Light of Asia," 
has since made amends by writing " The Light of 
the World." And R. Bosworth Smith, on reading 
the extravagant glorification given to Islam by Canon 
Isaac Taylor, whom he accuses of plagiarism and 
absurd exi^geration, has come to the stand ss a wit- ' 
ness against his extreme views. Without acknowl- I 
edging any important modification of his own for- 
mer views he has greatly changed the place of em- 
phasis. He has not only recorded his condemnation 
of Canon Taylor's extravagance but he has made a 
strong appeal for the transcendent superiority of the 
Christian faith as that alone which must finally re- 
generate Africa and the world. He has called public 
attention to the following pointed criticism of Canon 
Taylor's plea for Islam, made by a gentleman long 
resident in Algeria, and he has given it his own en- 
dorsement : " Canon Isaac Taylor," says' the writer, 
"has constructed at the expense of Christianity a 
rose-colored picture of Islam, by a process of com- 
parison in which Christianity is arraigned for fail- 
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urea in pnuitice, of wliich Chriatendom is deeply 
and penitently consciouSj no account being taken of 
Chriatiaii precept ; while Islam ia judged by its bet^ 
ter precepts only, no nccount being taken of the 
frightful shortcomings in Mohammedan practice, 
even from the standard of tlie Koi-an." * No in- 
dictment ever carried its proofs more conapicuously 
on its face tlian this. 

B. BoBworth Smith's subsequent tribute to the 
relative superiority of the Christian faith was given 
in an address before the Fellows of Zion's College, 
February 21, 1888. I give his closing comparison 
entire ; also his eloquent appeal for Christian Mis- 
sions in Africa. " The resemblances between the two 
Creeds are indeed many and striking, as I have im- 
plied throughout ; but, if I may, once more, quote a 
few words which I have used elsewhere in dealing with 
thia question, the couti-asts ore even more striking than 
the resemblances. The religion of Chiist contains 
whole fields of morality and whole realms of thought 
which are all but outside the religion of Mohammed. 
It opens humility, purity of heart, forgiveness of in- 
juries, sacrifice of self, to man's moral nature ; it 
gives scope for toleration, development, boundless 
progress to his mind ; its motive power is stronger 
even as a friend is better than a king, and love 
higher than obedience. Its realized ideals in the 
various paths of human greatness have been more 
commanding, more many-sided, more holy, as Aver- 
roes ia below Newton, Harun below Alfi'ed, and Ali 
below St. PauL Finally, the ideal life of all is far 
* Church Miulonary Intdliyencer, February, 1888, p. 00. 
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moru elevating, far more majestic, far more inspir- 
ing, even as the life of the founder of Mohammedau- 
iam is below the life of the Founder of Chiistifliiitj. 
" If, then, we believe Christianity to be traer and 
purer in itself than Islam, and than any other re- 
ligion, we mnat needs wish others to be partakers of 
it ; and the effort to propagate it is thrice blessed — 
it blesses him that offers, no less than him who ac- 
cepts it ; nay, it often blesses him who accepts it 
not. The last words of a dying friend ai'e apt to 
linger- in the chambers of the heart till the heaxt it^ 
self has ceased to beat ; and the last recorded words 
of the Founder of Christianity are not hkely to paas 
from the memory of His Church till that Church has 
done its work. They are the marching orders of the 
Christian army ; the consolation for every past and 
present failtuB ; the earnest and the waiTant, in some 
shape or other, of ultimate success. The value of a 
Christian mission is not, therefore, to be measured 
by the number of its converts. The presence in a 
heathen or a Muslim district of a single man who, 
filled with the missionary spirit, exhibits in his 
preaching and, so far as may be, in his life, the self- 
denying and the Christian virtues, who is chained 
with sympathy for those among whom his lot is cast, 
who is patient of disappointment and of failure, and 
of the sneers of the ignorant or the irreligious, and 
who works steadily on with a single eye to the glory 
of God and the good of his fellow-men, is, of itseU, 
an influence for good, and a centre from which it 
radiates, wholly independent of the number of 
verts he is able to enlist. There is a vast number 
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such men engaged in mission work all over Uie 
world, and our best Indian stateamen, some of whom, 
for obTious reasons, have been hostile to direct pros- 
elytizing efforts, ai'e unanimous as to the qtiantity 
and quality of the services they render. 

" Nothing, therefore, can be more shallow, or more 
disingenuous, or more misleading, than to attempt to 
disparage Christian missions by pitting the bai-e nimi- 
ber of converts whom they claim against the number 
of converts claimed by Islam. The numbers are, of 
course, enormously ia favor of Islam. But does 
conversion mean the same, or anything like the 
same, thing in each ? Is it in pan materia, and if 
not, is the comparison worth the paper on which it 
is written ? The submission to the rite of circum- 
cision and the repetition of a confession of faith, 
however noble and however elevating in its ultimate 
effect, do not necessitate, they do not even necessar- 
ily tend toward what a Christian means by a change 
of heart. It is the characteristic of Mohammedan- 
ism to deal with batchy and with masses. It is the 
chaiacteristic of Chriatiaiiity to speak ati-aight to the 
individual conscience. 

" The conversion of a whole Pagan community to 
Islam need not imply more effort, more sincerity, or 
more vital chaise, than the conversion of a single in- 
dividual to Christianity. The Christianity accepted 
wholesale by Clo%'is and hia fierce warriors, in the 
flush of victory, on the field of battle, or by the Rus- 
sian peasants, when they were driven by the Cossack 
whips into the Dnieper, and baptized there by force 
— these ai'B truer pai'allels to the tribal conversions 
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to Mohammedanism in Africa at the present day. 
And, whatever may have been their beneficial effects 
in the march of the centuries, they are not the Chris- 
tianity of Christ, nor are they the methods or the ob- 
jects at which a Christian missionary of the present 
day would dream of aiming. 

" A Christian missionary could not thus bring over 
a Pagan or a Mnalim tribe to Christianity, even if he 
would ; he ought not to try thus to bring them over, 
even if he could, ' Missionary work,' as remarked by 
an able writer in the Spectator the other day, ' is sow- 
ing, not reaping, and the sowing of a plant which 
is slow to bear.' At times, the difficulties and dis- , 
couragements may daunt the stoutest heart and the 
moat living faith. But God is greater than our 
hearts and ivider than our thoughts, and, if we are 
able to believe in Him at all, we must also believe 
that the ultimate triumph of Christianity— and by 
Christianity I mean not the comparatively narrow 
creed of this or that particular Church, but the Di- 
vine Spirit of its Foimdor, that Bpirit which, exactly 
in proportion as they are true to their name, in- 
forms, and animates, and miderlies, and overlies them [ 
all — is not problematical, but certain, and in His good 
time, acixjss the lapse of ages, will prove to be, not 
local but universal, not partial but complete, not 
t but etemaL" * i 

*Chiireh Mmumary InteSigeneer, April, 1888. 
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I TRACES OF A PRIMITIVB MONOTHEISM 



Thebe are two conflicting theories now in vogoe 
in regard to the origin of religion. The first is that 
of Christiaii theists as taught in the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures, viz., that the human race in 
its first ancestry, and again in the few survivors of 
the Deluge, possessed the knowledge of the true 
God. It is not necessaiy to suppose that they had a, 
full and mature conception of Him, or that that con- 
ception excluded the idea of other gods. No one 
would maintain that Adam or Noah comprehended 
the nature of the Infinit-e as it has been revealed in 
the history of God's dealings with men in later times. 
Bnt from their simple worship of one God their de- 
scendants came gi-adually to worship vaiious visible 
objects with which they associated their blessings — 
the sun as the source of warmth and vitality, the 
rain as imparting a quickening power to the earth, 
the sphits of ancestors to whom they looked with a 
special awe, and finally a great variety of created 
things instead of the invisible Creator. The other 
theory is that man, as we now behold him, has been 
developed from lower forms of animal life, rising 
first to the state of a mere human animal, but gradu- 
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ttlly acquiring intellect, conscience, 8ud finally a soul ; 
— tliat ethics and religion bavs been developed from 
instinct by social coutat'fc, especially by ties of family 
and the tribal relation ; that altruism which b^aii 
with the inKtinctive care of parents for their off- 
spring, rose to the higher domain of rebgion and be- 
gan to recognize the claims of deity ; that God, if 
there be a God, never revealed himself to man by 
any preternatural means, but that great souls, like 
Moses, Isaiah, and Plato, by their higher and clear- 
er insight, have gained loftier views of deity than 
others, and as prophets and teachers have made 
known their inspirations to their fellow-men. Gradu- 
ally they have formed rituals and elaborated phil- 
osophies, adding sach supernatural elements as the 
ignorant fancy of the masses was supposed to de- 
mand. 

According to this theory, religions, like everything 
else, have grown up from simple germs : and it is 
only in the later stages of his development that man 
can be said to be a rebgious being. While an animal 
merely, and for a time even after he had attained to 
a rude and savage manhood, a life of selfish passion 
and marauding was justifiable, since only thus could 
the survival of the fittest be secured and the advance- 
ment of the race attained,* It is fair to say that 
there are various shades of the theory here presented 
— some materialistic, some theistic, others having a 
qualified theism, and still others practically agnostic. 
Some even who claim to be Christians regard the va- 
rious religions of men as so many stages in the divine 
•Piake: TAe OmKh^ o/Jfon, pp. 78-80. 
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education of the race — all being under the direct gnid- ( 
ance of God, and all designed to lead ultimately to I 
Christianitj which is the goal. 

That God has overruled all things, even the errors 1 
and wickedness of men, for some wise object will not j 
be denied ; that He has implanted in the human un- 
derstanding many correct conceptions of ethical truth, 
so that noble principles are found in the teachings of J 
all religious systems ; that God is the author of all ] 
truth and all right impulses, even in heathen minds, 
is readily admitted. But that He has directly planned 
and chosen the non-Christian religions on the prin- 
ciple that half - truths and perverted truths and the , 
direct opposites of the truth, were beat adapted to 
certain stages of development— in other wor<fe, that I 
He has causatively led any nation into error and i 
consequent destruction as a means of preparing ior 
subsequent generations something higher and bet- 
ter, we cannot admit. The logic of such a conclnsion ' 
would lead to a remorseless fatalism, Eveiything 
would dei)end on the age and the environment in 
which one's lot were cast. "We cannot believe that 
fetishism and idolatiy have been God's kindergar- 
ten method of training the human race for the higher 
and more sj)iiitual service of His kingdom. 

Turning from the testimony of the Scriptures on 
the one hand and tlie a priori assumptions of evo- 
lution on the other, what is the witness of the actual 
history of religions ? Have they shown an upward 
or a downward development ? Do they appeiir to 
have risen from polytheism toward simpler and moi"e , 
spiritual forms, or have simple forms been ramified I 
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into polytheism ? * If we shall be able to eetabhsh 
clear evidence that monotheistic or even hcnotheiatic 
types of faith existed among aU, or nearly all, the 
races at the dawn of history, a very important point 
will have been gained. The late Dr. Herny B. 
Smith, after a careful perusal of Ebrards elaborate 
presentation of the religions of the ancient and the 
modem world, and hia clear proofs that they had 
at first been invariably monotheistic and had grad- 
ually lapsed into ramified forms of polytheism, says 
in his review of Ebrard's work : " We do not know 
where to find a more weighty reply to the assump- 
tions and theories of those writers who persist in 
claiming, according to the approved hypothesis of 
a merely naturalistic evolution, that the primitive 
state of mankind was the lowest and most debased 
form of polytheistic idolatry, and that the higher 
religions have been developed out of these base rurli- 
ments. Dr. Ebrard shows conclusively that the 
facts all lead to another conclusion, that gross idol- 
atry is a degeneration of mankind from antecedent 
and purer forms of religious worship. . . . He 
fii^t treats of the civilized nations of antiquity, the 
Aryan and Indian religious, the Vedas, the Indiu 
period of Brahroanism and Buddhism ; then of the 
religion of the Iranians, the Avesta of the Parsees ; 
next of the Greeks and Romaus, the Egyptians, the 
Canaanites, and the heathen Semitic forms of wor- 



' We do not care to enter tbe field of pre-hialorin specnlation 
wherp the evolution of religion from totemism or [atishiani claims 
' to find its otiiaf aap[iort. We ore consMsring only the IradUionul 
deTelopmenl of the ancient fnithe of man. 
15 
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ship, inclading tlie PhoeniciaiiB, Assyrians, and Baby- 1 
lonianB. TTis second division is devoted to the half- 
civilized and savage races in the North and West of 
Enrope, in Asia and Polj-nesia (Tartars, Mongols, 
Malays, and Cushites) ; then the races of America, J 
including a minute examination of the relutiouB oil 
the different races here to the Mongols, Japanese, andfl 
old Chinese immigrations." * 

Ebrard himself, in summing up the results of these I 
prolonged investigations, says : " We have nowhere J 
been able to discover the least trace of any forward! 
and upward movement from fetichiem to polytheism, J" 
and from that again to a gradually advancing knowl- 1 
edge of the one God ; but, on the contrarj-, we have I 
found among all the peoples of the heathen world a I 
most decided tendency to sink from an earlier and I 
relatively purer knowledge of God toward somethii^fl 
lower-t 

If these conclusions, reached by Ebrard and en-j 
dorsed by the scholarly Dr. Henry B. Smith, arail 
correct, they are of great importance ; they bring tol 
the stand the witness of the false religions them- J 
selves upon an issue in which historic testimony as i 
distinguished from mere theories is in special de-l 
mand in our time. Of similar import are the well- 1 
considered words of Professor Naville, in the first | 
of his lectures on modem atheism. J He says: 
" Almost all pagans seem to have had a glimpse of I 
the divine unity over the multiplicity of their idols, 1 

• rntrodiii^tioa to Chrutian Theology, Appendii, pp. 166, 167. 
t Ebrsrd'B ApologeCia, volt. ii. and iiL 
J Jfwforn Allixism, p. IB. 
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and of the rays of the divine holiness across the sat- 
utnalia of their Olympi. It waa & Greek (Cleontbns) 
who wrote these words : ' Nothing is accomplished 
on the earth without Thee, O God, save the deeds 
which the wicked perpetrate in their folly,' It was 
in a theatre at Athens, that the choms of a tragedy 
sang, more than two thouBaod years ago ; ' May des- 
tiny aid me to preserve, unsullied, the purity of my 
words, and of all my actions, according to those 
sublime laws which, brought forth in the celestial 
heights, have the i-aven alone for their father, to 
which the race of mortals did not give birth and 
which oblivion shall never entomb. In them is a. 
supreme God, and one who waxes not old.' It would 
be easy to multiply quotations of this order and to 
show, in the documents of Grecian and Roman civil- 
ization, numerous traces of the knowledge of the only 
and holy God." 

With much careful disciimination, Dr. William A. 
P. Martin, of the Peking University, has said ; " It is 
customary with a certain school to represent religion 
as altogether the fruit of an intellectual process. It 
had its birth, say they, in ignorance, is modified by 
every stage in the progress of knowledge, and ex- 
pires when the light of philosophy reaches its noon- 
day. The fetish gives place to a personification of 
the powers of nature, and this poetic pantheon is, in 
time, superseded by the high idea of unity in nature 
expressed by monotheism. This theory has the 
merit of verisimilitude. It indicates what might be 
the process if man were left to make his own relig- 
ion ; but it has the misfortune to be at variance with 
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facts. A wide snrvey of the liistory of civilized SBrM 
tions {and the history of others is beyond reach) 1 
shows that the actual process undergone by the hu- 
man mind in its religious development is precisely J 
opposite to that whieh this theory supposes; in i 
word, that man was not left to construct his owi 
creed, but that his blunderii^ logic has always l 
active in its attempts to corrupt and obscure a divine 1 
original. The connection subsisting between the rfr I 
ligiouB systems of ancient and distant countries pre- 1 
sents many a problem difficult of solution. Indeed, 1 
tlieir mythologies and religious rites are generally so | 
distinct as to admit the hypothesis of an indepen- 
dent origin ; but the simplicity of their earliest be- ] 
liefs exhibits an umnistakable resemblance, si^geft- 1 
tive of a common source. 

" China, India, Egypt, and Greece all agree in tho j 
monotheistic type of their eai'ly religion. The Or- I 
phic hymns, long before the advent of the popular 
divinities, celebrated the Pantheos, the Universal 
God. The odes compiled by Confucius testify to 
the early worship of Shangte, the Supreme Buler, 
The Tedas speak of 'one unknown true Being, all- 
present, aU-powerftd ; the Creator, Preser^-er, and , 
Destroyer of the universe.' And in Egypt, as lat« l 
as the time of Plutarch, there were still vestiges of a 
monotheistic worship. ' The other Egyptians,' he 1 
says, ' all made offerings at the tombs of the sacred I 
beasts; but the inhabitants of the Thebaid stood j 
alone in making no such offerings, not regarding as 1 
a god anything that can die, and acknowledging no I 
god but one, whom they call Kneph, who had no I 
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birth, iiQil can have no death. Abraham, m hia 
wanderings, found the God of hia fathers known and 
honored in Salem, in Gerar, and in Memphis ; while 
at a later day Jethi'o, in Midian, and Balaam, in 
Mesopotamia, were witnesses tliat the knowledge of 
Jehovah was not yet extinct in thoaa conntriea.' " * 

Professor Max MiUler epeaks in a similar strain of 
the lapse of mankind from earlier and simpler types 
of faith to low and manifold superstitions : " When- 
ever we can trace back a religion to its fii-st begin- 
ning," says the distinguished Oxford professor, " we 
find it free from many of the blemishes that offend 
us in its later phases. The fotmders of the an- 
cient religions of the world, as far as we can judge, 
were minds of a high stamp, full of noble aepirar 
tions, yearning for truth, devoted to the welfare of 
their neighbors, examples of purity and miselfiah- 
ness. What they desired to found upon earth was 
but seldom realized, Mid their sayings, if preserved 
in their original form, offered often a strange contrast 
to the practice of those who profess to be their dis- 
ciples. As soon as a religion is established, and 
more pai'ticularly when it has become the religion of 
a powerful state, the foreign and w(»rldly elements 
encroach more and more on the original foimdation, 
and human interests mar the simplicity and pui-ity 
of the plan which the founder had conceived in his 
own heart and matured in his communings with his 
God."t 

But in pursuing our subject we should clearly de- 
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temiine the real question before us. How much may 1 
we expect to prove from the early history of the non- 
Christian systems? Not certainly that all nations 
once received a knowledge of the Old Testament 
revehition, as some have claimed^ nor that all r 
possessed at the beginning of their sevoral bistoriol 
periods one and the same monotheistic faith. We J 
cannot prove from non-scripturd sources that tJieir I 
varying monotheistic conceptions sprang from a 4 
common belief. We cannot prove either the supers I 
natural revelation which Professor Max MiiUer em- 1 
phatically rejects, nor the identity of the well-nigh I 
imiversal henotheisms which be professes to be- 1 
lieve. We cannot pi-ove that the worship of oneV 
God as supreme did not coexist with a soi-t of wor-f 
ship of inferior deities or ministering spirits, Al-I 
most as a rule, the worship of ancestors, or spiiit^-l 
or rulers, or the powers of nature, or even totems andT 
fetishes has been rendered as subordinate to the wor-j 
ship of the one supreme deity who created and up 
holds all things. Even the monotheism of Judaism 
and of Christianity has been attended with the 1 
lief in angels and the worship of intercessory saint^-l 
to say nothing of the many superstitions which pre 
vail among the more ignorant classes. We shall only^ 
attempt to show that monotheism, in tlie sense c " 
worshipping one God as supreme, is found in nearljl 
all the eaiiy teachings of the world. That these cnida'l 
faiths are one in the origin is only presumable, if v 
leave the testimony of the Bible out of the account. 

Wlien on a summer afternoon we see gi-eat shaffca 
of light arising and spreading fan-shaped from behin^ 
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a cloud which lies along the western horizon, we have 
a atrong presumption that they all spring from ono 
great luminary toward whiuh they convei^e, although 
that luminary is hidden from our view. So tracing 
the convei^ence ot heathen faiths with respect to one 
original monotheism, back to the point where the 
prehistoric obscurity begins, we may on tho same 
principle say that all the evidence in the case, and it 
is not small, points toward a common origin for the 
early religious conceptions of mankind. 

Professor Kobert Flint, in his scholarly article on 
theism in "The Britannica," seems to discard the 
idea that the first rehgion of mankind was monothe- 
ism ; but a careful study of his position will show 
that he has in view those conceptions of monothe- 
ism which are common to us, or, as he expresses it, 
" monotheism in the ordinaiy or proi)er sense of the 
term," " monotheism properly so called," " mono- 
theism which excludes polytheism, etc." Moreover, 
he maintains that we cannot, from historical sources, 
learn what conceptions men first had of God. Even 
when speaking of the Old Testament record, he says : 
" These chapters {of Genesis), although they plainly 
teach monotheism and represent the God whose 
words and acts are recorded in the Bible as no mere 
national God, but the only true God, they do not 
teach what is alone in the question — that there was 
a primitive monotheism, a monotheism revealed 
and known from the beginning. They give no war- 
rant to the common assumption that God revealed 
monotheism to Adam, Noah, and others before the 
Flood, and that the traces of monotheistic beUefs 
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and tendencies in heatliendom are derivable from the 
tradition of this primitive and antediluvian mono- 
theism. The one true God is represented as making 
himself known by particular words and in particular 
ways to Adam, but is nowhere said to have taught 
him that He only was God." It is plain that Pro- 
fessor Flint is here dealing with a conception of 
monotheism which is exclusive of all other godB. 
And his view is nndoubtedly correct, so f ar ae Adam 
was concerned. There was no more need of teach- 
ing him that his God was the only God, than that 
Eve was the only woman. With Noah the case ia 
not so plain. He doubtless worshipped God amid i 
the surroundings of polytheistic heathenism. Enoch i 
probably had a similai' environment, and there is no | 
good reason for supposing that their monotheism i 
may not have been as exclusive as that of Abr^iam. ' 
But with respect to the Gentile nations, the dim | 
traces of this monism or henotheism which Professor j 
Mint seems to accord to Adam and to Noah, is all 
that we are contending for, and all that is necessary 
to the argument of this lectm'e. We may even ad- 
mit that heathen deities may sometimes have been 1 
called by different names whOe the one source of i 
power was intended. Different names seem to have 
been employed to represent diffei-ent manifestations ] 
of the one God of the Old Testament according to j 
His varied relations toward His people. There are 1 
those who deny this polyonomy, as Mas Muller has 
called it, and who maintain that the names in the 
earliest Veda represented distinct deities ; but, by I 
similar reasoning, Professor Tiele and others insist I 
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that three different Hebrew Gods, according to 
their respective names, were worahipped in snccea- 
sive perioda of the Jewish history. It seems quite 
possible, theref oru, thut a too restrictive definition of 
monotheism may prove too much, by opening the I 
way for a claim that even the Jewish and Chris- 
tian faith, with its old Testament names of God, its ' 
angels, its theophanies, and ifca fully developed tiin- 
ity, is not strictly monotheistic. For oui- present 
purpose, traces of the woi-ship of one supreme God 
— call it monotheism or henotheism — is all that is re- 
quired. 

With these limitations and qualifications in view, 
let us turn to the history of some of the leading non- 
Christian faiths. Looking first to India, we find in 
the 129th hymn of the Rig Veda, a passage which 
not only presents the conception of one only su- 
preme and self-existing Being, but at the same time 
bears significant resemblance to our own account of 
the creation from chaos. It reads thus : 

" In the beginning there was neithei naught nor aught, 
Then there was neither atmosphere nor sky above, 
There was neither death nor immortality, 
There was neither day nor night, nor light, nor darkness. 
Only the EXISTENT ONE breathed calmly self-contained . 
Naught eke but He was there, naught else above, beyond. 
Then first came darkness hid in darkness, gloom in gloom; 
Next all was water, chaos indiaei'ete, 
In which ONE lay void, slirouded in nothingness,"* 

• ProfeBBor Banergea (see Indian Antiquary. Febmary, 187B) 
thinks that this Hinda. socouut of cmUitioii Bhona trooea o( the 
common tereUtion made to mankind. 
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In the 12lBt hjmn of the same Veda occurs a 
passage which seema to resemble the opening of the 
Gospel of St. John. It reads thus, as translated by 
Sir Monier Williams ; 

"Him let us praise, the golden child that was 
In the beginuiog, who was born the Lord, 
Who made the earth and formed the skj." 

" The one bom Lord " reminds us of the New Tes- 
tament expression, "the only begotten Son." Both 
were " in the beginning ; " both were the creators di 
the world. While there ia much that is mysterious in 
these references, the idea of oneness and supremacy is 
too plain to be mistaken. Professor Max MuUer has 
well expressed this fact when he said : " There is a 
monotheism which precedes polytheism in the Veda ; 
and even in the invocation of their (inferior) gods, the 
remembrance of a God, one and infinite, breaks 
through the mist of an idolatrous phraseology like 
the blue sky that is hidden by passing clouds."* 
These monotheistic conceptions appear to have been 
common to the Aryans before their removal from 
their early home near the somxies of the Osus, and 
we shall see further on that in one form or another 
they survived among all branches of the migrating 
race. The same distinguished scholar' traces the 
early existence of monotheism in a series of brief 
and rapid refei-ences to nearly all the scattered Ary- 
ans not only, but also to the Turanians on the North 
and East, to the Tungusie, Mongolio, Tartaric, and 
Finnic tribes. " Everywhere," he says, " we find a 
• Sdence of Reliuian, p. 99. 
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worship of nature, and the spirits uf the departed, 1 
but behind it all there rises a belief lu some higher 
power called by different names, who is Maker and 
Protector of the world, and who always resides in 
heaven.'"* He also spetita of an ancient African faith j 
which, together with its worship of reptiles and of H 
ancestors, showed a vague hope of a future life, "ands 
not altogether faded reminiscence of a supreme God," 
which certainly implies a previous knowledge, f 

The same prevalence of one supreme worship 
rising above all idolatry he traces among the various 
tribes of the Pacific Islands. His generaliaationB 
are only second to those of Ebrard. Although he 
rejects the theory of a supernatural revelation, yet 
stronger language could hardly be used than that 
which he employs in proof of a universal monotheis- 
tic faith, J " Kowhere," he says, " do we find stronger 
arguments against idolatry, nowhere has the unity 

• Seienee of Relijiion, p. 88. 

+ "The ancient relics of Africau faith, are rapidly disappearing )d 
tUa approach of Mohammedau and Christian mi^ionariea ; 
trjiat lias heen preserved of it, ohieSj through tbe exertions of 
learned missionariea, is full of interest to the stadent of religion, 
with its strange worship of Bnak(!a and auoestora, Its vagne hops 
nf a future life, and its not altogether faded reminiscett 
Bapreme God, the Father of tlie black as well as of the whittf 
m3.D."—Sdence of Bdigiim, p. 39. 

X While he maintains that the idea of God muit hare preceded | 
that of gi>d», as the plural always implies ilie singular, he yot 
claims verj'justl/ that the exoliiaive conception of monotheigm 
as against polytheism could hardly have eEisled. Men simplj 
thought of Ood as God, as a child thinks of its father, nnd does a 
not eren raise the questiou of a Beooud.— See CTyw from a Oer-'U 
man Work»lurp, voL i.,p. S49. 
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of Gotl Leeu upheld more strenuously against the 
errors of polytheism, than by some of the ancient 
sages of India. Even in the oldest of the sacred 
books, the Rig Veda, composed three or four thou- 
sand years ago, where we find hymns addressed to 
the different deities of the sky, the air, the earth, 
the rivers, the protest of the human heart against 
many gods breaks foiih from time to time with no 
oncertain sonud." Professor MuUer's whole position 
is pretty clearly stated in his fii-st lecture on " The 
Science of Religion," in which he protests against 
the idea that God once gave to man " a preternatu- 
ral revelation " concerning Himself ; and yet he gives 
in this same lecture this striking testimony to the doc- 
trine of an early aud prevailing monotheistic faith : 
"Is it not something worth knowing," he says, 
" worth knowing even to ua after the lapse of four or 
five thouBund years, that bef oi'e tlie separation of the 
Aryan race, before the existence of Sanskiit, Greek, 
or Latin, before the gods of the Veda had been wor- 
shipped, and before there was a sanctuary of Zeus 
among the sacred oaks of Dodona, one Supreme de- 
ity had been found, had been named, had been in- 
voked by the ancestors of oui' race, and had been in- 
voked by a name which has never been excelled by 
any other name ? " And again, on the same subject, 
he says : " If a critical examination of the ancient 
language of the Jews leads to no worse results than 
those which have followed from a careful interpreta- 
tion of the petrified language of ancient India and 
Greece, we need not fear ; we shall be gainers, not 
losers. Like an old precious medal, the ancient re- 
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ligion, after the rust of agea liaa been removed, will J 
come out in all its purity and brightness ; and \ 
the image which it discloses wiU be thu ima^e of the 
Father, the Father of all the nations upon earth; 
and the superscription, when we can read it again, 
will be, not only in Judea, bnt in the languages of 
all the races of the world, the Word of God, revealed 
where alone it can be revealed — revealed in the heart -i 
of man."* 

The late Professor Banergea, of Calcutta, in a pub- 
lication entitled " The Aryan Witness," not only 
maintained the existence of monotheism in the early 
Vedas, but with his mre knowledge of Sanskrit and 
kindred tongues, he gathered from Iranian aa well aa I 
Hindu sources many evidences of a monotheism com- ' 
mon to all Aryans. His conclusions derive special 
value fram the fact that he waa a high caste Hindn, 
and was not only well versed in the sacred language, 
but was perfectly familiar with Hindu traditions and 
modes of thought. He was as well qualified to judge 
of early Hinduiam as Paul waa of Judaism, and for 
the same reaaon. And from his Hindu atandpoint, 
as a Pharisee of the Pharisees, though afterward a 
Chiiatian convert, he did not heaitate to declare his 

* St. Augustine, in quoting Cyprian, allows that the fatbera of 
the Gbursh looked upon Plato aa a mouotheist. The passBge is as 
follows : " For wheu he (Cyprian) speaks of tliu Magiaua, he f 
Bays that the chief among tiiem, Hoetauea, maintains that tha 
true God is invisible, aud that true angels sit at Ilia throne ; and 
that Plato agreea with this and bt^lieves in one God, considering 
th? others to be demons; and that Hermes Trismegistua 
Bpeaks of one God, and oonfesses that He is Inoomprehaniibls. 
Augus., De Ba^titmo contra Donat, Lib. VI., Cap. XLIV. 
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belief, not only that the early Vedic faith was mono- 
theistic, but that it containej traces of that true 
revelation, once made to men,* 

In the same line we find the testimony of the vaii- 
ouH types of revived Aryanism of our own times. 
The Brahmo Somaj, the Arja Somaj, and other simi- 
lar orgaiiizatious, are not only all monotheistic, but 
they declare that monotheism was the religion of the 
early Vedas, jVnd many other Hindu reforms, some 
of tbem going as far back aa the twelfth century, have 
been so many returns to monotheism- A recent Arya 
catechism published by Ganeshi, asserts in its first 
aiticle that there is one only God, omnipotent, infi- 
nite, and etemaL It proceeds to show that the Yedas 
present but one, and that when hymns were addressed 
to Agni, Vayu, Indra, etc., it was only a use of differ- 
ent names for one and the same Being.f 

It represents God as having all the attributes of 
supreme Deity. He created the world by His direct 
power and for the revelation of His glory to His creat- 
ures. Man, according to the Aryas, came not by evo- 
lution nor by any of the processes known to Hindu 
philosophy, but by direct creation from existingatoms. 

In all this it is easy to see that miicli has been 
borrowed from the Chi'istian conception of God's 
character and attributes, but the value of this Aryan 
testimony lies in the fact that it claims for the ancient 
Vedas a cleai" and positive monotheism. 
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If we consult the sacred books of China, we shall 
find there also many traces of an ancient fuith which 
antedates both Confucianism and Taouism. The 
golden age of the past to which all Chinese sages 
look with reverence, waa the dynasty of Tao and 
Shun, which was eighteen centuries earlier than the 
period of Confucius and Laotze. The records of the 
Shu-king which Confucius compiled, and from which 
unfortunately his agnosticism excluded nearly all ita 
original references to rel^on, nevertheless retain a 
full account of certain sacred rites performed by 
Shun on his accession to the full imperial power. In 
those rites the worship of One God as supreme is 
distinctly set forth as a " customary service," there- 
by implying that it was already long established. 
Separate mention is also made of offerings to inferior 
deities, as if these were honored at his own special 
instance. It is unquestionably true that in China, 
and indeed in all lands, there sprang up almost from 
the fiist a tendency to worehip, or at least to fear, 
unseen spirits. This tendency has coexisted with 
all religions of the world— even with the Old Testa- 
ment cult — even with Christianity, To the excited 
imaginations of men, especially the ignorant classes, 
the world has always been a haunted world, and just 
in proportion as the light of true rehgion has become 
dim, countless hordes of ghosts and demons have 
appeared. When Confucius arose this gross anim- 
ism had almost monopolized the worship of his 
counti'ymen, and universal corruption bore away. 
He was not an original thinker, but only a compiler 
of the ancient wisdom, and in his selections from tha 
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traditions of the ancients, he compiled those 
only which served his great paqjose of bnilding np, 
from the relations of family and kindred, the complete 
pyramid of a well-ordered state in which the Em- 
peror should hold to his subjects the place of deity. 
If each honor to a mortal seemed extravagant, yet io 
his view a wise emperor was far worthier of rever- 
ence than the imaginary ghosta of the popular snper- 
RtitumB. Yet, even Confucius could not quite sno- 
ceed in banishing the idea of divine help, nor could 
he destroy that higher and most venerable worship 
which has ever survived amid all the corruptions of 
polytheism. Professor Legge, of Oxford, has claimed, 
from what he regards as valid linguistic proofs, that 
at a still earlier period than the dynasty of Yao and 
Shun there existed in China the worship of one God. 
He says : " Five thousand years ago the Chinese 
were monotheUts — not henotheists, but nionothe- 
ists " — though he adds that even then there was a 
constant struggle with nature-worship and divinaf 
tion." 

The same high authority cites a remarkable prayer 
of an Emperor of the Ming dynasty (1538 A.D.) to 
show that in spite of the f^osticism and reticence 
of Confuciiis, Shangte has been worshipped in the 
centuries which have followed his time. The prayer 
is very significant as showing how the One Saprems 
God stands related to the subordinate gods which, 
polytheism has introduced. The Emperor was about 
to decree a slight change in the name of Shangte to 
be used in the imperial worship. He first addressed 
• The Bdigiont of China, p. 16. 
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the spirits of the hills, the rivers, and the seas, ask- 
ing them to intercede for him with Shangte. " We 
will trouble you," said he, " on our behaK to exert 
your spiritual power and to display your Tigorous 
efficacy, communicating our poor desires to Shangte, 
and praying him graciously to grant as his accept- 
ance and regard, and to be pleased with the title 
which we shall reverently present." But very dif- 
ferent was the language used when he came to ad- 
dress Shangte himself, " Of old, iu the beginning," 
he began, — " Of old in the beginning, there was the 
great chaos without form, and dark. The five ele- 
ments had not begun to revolve nor the sun and 
moon to shine. In the midst thereof there presented 
itself neither form nor aoimd. Thou, O spiritual 
Sovereign ! camest forth in thy presidency, and first 
didst divide the grosser parts from the purer. Thou 
madest heaven : Thou madest earth : Thou madest 
man. AE things got their being with their producing 
power. O Te ! when Thou hadat opened the course 
for the inactive and active forces of matter to operate, 
thy making work went on. Thon didst prwluce, 
Spirit ! the sun and moon and five planets, and pure 
and beautiful was theii- light. The vault of heaven 
was spread out like a curtain, and the square earth 
supported aU on it, and all creatures were happy. I, 
thy servant, presume reverently to thank Thee." 
Farther on he says: "All the numerous tribqs of 
animated beings are indebted to Thy favor for their 
being. Men and creatures ai-e emparadised in Thy 
love. All living things are indebted to Thy good- 
ness. But who knows whence his blessings come to 
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him ? It is Thon, O Lord ! who art the pareot of all I 

things," * 

Surely this prayer liumbly offered by a monaxoh 
would uot be greatly out of place amoi^ the PsalmB 
of David. Its description of the primeTal chaos 
strikingly i-esemblea that which I have quoted from 
the Rig Veda, and both resemble that of the Mosaic 
record. If the language used does not present the 
clear conception of one God, the Creator and the Up- 
holder of all things, and a supreme and personal 
Sovereign over kings and even " gods," then language 
has no meaning. The monotheistic conception of 
the second petition is as distinct from the polytheism 
of the firat, as any prayer to Jehovah is from a 
BiOman Catholic's pi-ayer for the intercession of the 
saints ; and there is no stronger argument in the one 
case against monotheism than in the other. Dr. 
Legge asserts that both in the Shu-king and in the 
Shiking, " Te," or " Shangte," appears as a personal 
being ruling in heaven and in earth, the author of 
man's moral nature, the governor among the nations, 
the rewarder of the good and the punisher of the 
evil.f There are proofs that Confucius, though in 
his position with respect to God he fell short of the 
doctrine of the ancient sages, yet believed in the ex- 
istence of Shangte as a personal being. When in 
old age he had finished his writings, he laid them on 
an altar upon a certain hill-top, and kneeling before I 

■ T/'e litlifflimsof Chinn. p. 49. 

t " lu the year 1600 the Emperor of China declared in an ediotl 
that the Chineie should adore, not the material heavene, but tha| 
MmUt of heaven."— Cardinal GibbonH; Qiir GliTutiati Heribtffe. 
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the altar he returned thanta that he had been spared 
to complete hia work* Max Miiller says of hini : 
"It is clear from many passages that with ConfucioB, 
Tien, or the Spirit of Heaven, was the supreme 
deity, and that he looked upon the other gods of the 
people — the spirits of the air, the moimtains, and the 
rivera,f and the spirits of the departed, very much 
with the same feeling with which Socrates regarded 
the mythological deities of Greece." J 

But there remains to this day a remarkable evi- 
dence of the worship of the supreme God, Shar^tej 
as he was worshipped in the days of the Emperor 
Shun, "2356 b.o. It is found in the great Temple of 
Heaven at Peking. Dr. Martiu and Profeaaors 
Legge and Douglas all insist that the sacrifices there 
celebrated are reUcs of the ancient worship of a su- 
preme God. China ia fall of the traces of polythe- 
ism; the land swarms with Taouist deities of all 
names and functions, with Confucian and ancestral 
tablets, and with Buddhist temples and dagobas; 
but within the sacred enclosure of this temple no 
symbol of heathenism appears. Of the August Im- 
perial service Dr. Mai'tin thus eloquently speaks : § 
" Within the gates of the southern division of the 

• Martin : The ChinfUf, p. 10«. 

t It has beeu relnled by Hev. Hudson Taylor that the fiBhermen 
of the Fukien ProTiuoe, when a slorm arises, pray to the goddess 
ot the aea ; but when thut does not avail they throw all the !do!a 
sside and pray to the " Great-grandfather in Hoavea." Father is 
a great conception to the Chinese mind. Qre at -grandfather is 
higher still, and stands to them for the Supreme. 

i Science of Seligion, p. 86. 

g The OMnete, p. 119. 
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capital, and suiTouiided by a sacred grove so 
siTe that the silence of its deep shades le never bn^l 
ken by the noise of the busy world around it, stands! 
the Temple of Heaven. It consists of a 
tower, whose tiling of resplendent azure is intended 
to represent the form and color of the aerial vault. 
It contains no image ; but on a marble altai- a bul- 
lock is offered once a year as a burnt sacrifice, while 
the monarch of the empire prostrates himself in 
atloration of the Spirit of the Universe, This is the 
high place of Chinese devotion, and the thonghtfnlJ 
■visitor feels that he onght to tread its courts witha 
unsandalled feet, for no vulgar idolatry has entered! 
here. This mountain-top still stands above the! 
waves of corruption, and on this solitary altar there! 
still rests a faint ray of its piimeval faith. The tab- 
let which represents the invisible deity is insciibedl 
with the name Shangte, the Supreme Ruler, ajid aa! 
we contemplate the Majesty of the Empire before! 
it, while the smoke ascends from his burning sacri-^ 
fice, our thoughts are in-esistably carried back to the! 
time when the King of Salem officiated as priest o£! 
the Most High God, There is," he adds, "no need! 
of extended argument to estabbsh the fact that t^l 
early Chinese were by no means destitute, of thaj 
knowledge of the true God." Dr. Legge, the leamec 
translator of the Chinese classics, shares so fully thd 
views here expressed, that he actually put his shot 
from off his feet before ascending the great altar,! 
feeling that amidst all the mists and darkness of th^ 
national superstition, a trace of the gloiy of the InJ 
finite Jehovah still lingered there. And in many a 
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discussion since ho lias firmly maintained that tliat 
is in a dim way an altar of the tme and living Giod. 

Laotze, like Confueiua, was agnostic ; yet he could 
not wholly rid himself of the iniluenee of the ancient 
faith. His conception of Taou, or Reason, was I'a^ 
tionaliatic, certainly, yet he ioTested it with all the 
attributes of personality, as the word " Wisdom " is 
sometimes used in the Old Testament. He spoke 
of it as " The Infinite Supreme," " The First Be- 
ginning," and " The Great Onginal." Dr. Medhurst 
has ti-anskted from the " Taou Teh King " this strik- 
ing Taouist prayer : " O thou perfectly honored One 
of heaven and earth, the rock, the origin of myriad 
energies, the great manager of boundless kalpas, do 
Thou enlighten my spiritual conceptions. Within 
and without the three worlds, the Lc^os, or divine 
Taou, is alone honorable, embodying ia himself a 
golden light. May he overspread and illumine my 
person. He whom we cannot see with the eye, or 
hear with the ear, who embraces and includes heav- 
en and earth, may he nourish and support the mul- 
titudes of living beings." 

If we turn to the religion of the Iranian or Per- 
sian bi-anch of the Aryan family, we find among 
them also the traces of a primitive monotheism ; and 
that it was not borrowed from Semitic sources, 
through the dcscentlants of Abraham or others, 
Ebrard has shown clearly in the second volume of 
his " Apologetics." Max Miiller also maintains the 
identity of the Iranian faith with that of the Indo- 
Aryans. The very first notices of the rebgion of the 
Avesta represent it as monotheistic. Ahm'a Mazda, 
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tie a& cLe Sjcg 'li Mc45e& Xte Tf^niiiiWI. wiiidi 
Bawimsi^n s^^pDe^s to b&v^ l}€trii eompoeiBd SOO 
Tears £.c^ is foil of r=tis&iiX!& to mmis' gods, but 
Ahxxza is always sizpTiEirLe. The mod^zn Paisees ot 
Bc«abaT cbdm to be monocLeistie. and decbje that 
such has beea the fahh of their fathas from the be- 
gfaming. 

A Parsee catechism published in Bombaj twenty- 
five years ago reads thus : " We belieye in CHily one 
Ood, and do not belieTe in any besides TTim- . . . 
He iH the God who created the heaTens, the earth, 
the angels, the stars, the sun, the moon, the fire, the 
wat^^r, . . . and all things of the worlds ; that 
(}()d we believe in. Him we invoke, Hitti we adore." 
And h;8t this should be supposed to be a modem 
faith, the confession farther declares that " This is 

* (yihttr writers contend that be was probablj contemporaneons 
with Abraham. Still others think Zoroaster a general name for 
grAat prophets. Darmestetter inclines to tbis view. 
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the religion which the true prophet Zurthuat, or Zo- 
roaster, brought from God," 

The SMntoiats of Japan, ticcording to their sacred 
book, the " Kojiki," beheve in one self-existent and 
supreme God, from whom others emanated. Frota 
two of these, male and female, sprang the Goddesa of 
the Sun, and from her the royal line of the Mikados. 
There was no creation, but the two active emanations 
stirred up the eternally existing chaos, till from it 
came forth the teeming world of animal and vegeta- 
ble life. 

It has often been asserted that tribes of men are 
found who have no conception of God. The author 
of " Two Tears in the Jungle " declares that the TTill 
Dyaka of Borneo are without the slightest notion of 
a divine being. But a Government officer, who for 
two years was the guest of Eajoh Brooke, succeeded 
after long delay in gaining a key to the religion of 
these Dyaks. He gives the name of one Suprerup 
being among subordinate gods, and describes mi- 
nutely the forms of worship. Professor Max Mtiller, 
while referring to this same often-repeated allegar 
tion as having been applied to the aborigines of 
Aoetralia, cites one of Sir Hercules Kobinson's Be- 
ports on New South Wales, which contains this de- 
scription of the singular faith of one of the lowest of 
the interior tribes : * First a being is mentioned 
■who is supreme and whose name signifies the 
"maker or cutter-out," and who is therefore wor- 
shipped as the great author of all things. But as 
this supreme god is supposed to be inscrutable and 
■ Chipa frmn a Qerman Workthop, 
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far removed, a second deitj is iiamed, who is the re- 
vealer of the first and his mediator in all the afiairB 
of men.* 

Rbv, A- C. Good, now a missionaiy among the 
oaomibal tribes of West Africa, stated in the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly at Saratoga in May, 
1890, that with all the fetishes tmd superstitiona 
known among the tribes on the Ogovie, if a man is 
asked who made him, he points to the sky and ut- 
ters the name of an imknown being who created all 
tliiugs.f AVhen Tachoop, the stalwart Mohican 
diief, came to tho Moravians to ask that a mission- 
ary might be sent to his people, he said : " Do not 
send us a man to tell us that there is a God — we all 
know that; or that we are sinneiB — we all know 
that ; but send one to teU us about salvation." J 
Even Buddhism has not remained true to the athe- 

* Archbisliop V&uglm, of Sjduej, emphatioollj dectftrea that 
the aborigines of Austmlia believe in s Supreme Being. 

f Btiv. Mr. Jolmaaii, of Lagos, has expressed a belief that the 
pagan tribes of West Africn were monotlieiate before the Incnr- 
erion of tho MohammedanB. Bev. Alfred MarUng, of Gaboon, 
bears tho same testimony of the Fans. I 

t ItsT. A. C, Thompson, D.D. The Moj-avinni. , 

One of the earlf conveHs from among the Ojibwas, said to the 
misBionary, Rev. S. Q. Wright; "A great deal of jour preacMng 
I readily understand, especially what yon say about our real 
oharaotera. We Indians all know that it is wrong to lie, to steal, 
to be dishoneat, to slander, to be covetous, and we always know . 
that the Great Spirit bates all these things. All this we knew 
before we ever saw the white man. I knew these things when I 
was a little boy. We did not, however, know the way of pardon 
for these sins. In our religion there is nothing said by the wise 
men about pardon. We knew nothing of the Lord Jesus Christ 
15 a Skvloui," 
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ism of its fotmder. A Thibetan Lainn said to Abbe 
Hue : " You must not confound reKgious truths 
with the superstitious of the vulgai'. The Tar- 
tars prostrate themsolvea before whatever they see, 
but there is one only Sovereign of the universe, 
the creator of all thii^, alike without beginuiug ] 
and without end," 

But what ia the testimony of the great dead relig- 
ions of the past with respect to a primitive mono- 
theism? It ia admitted that the later develop- 
ments of the old Egyptian faith were polytheistic. 
But it has generally been conceded that as we ap- 
proach the earliest notices of that faith, monotheistic ] 
features more and more prevail. This position is 
contested by Miss Amelia U. Edwards and others, ' 
who lean toward the development theory. M 
Edwards declares that the earliest faith of Egypt 
was mere totemism, while on the other hand Eb- \ 
rard, gathering up the results of the researches of 
Lepsius, Ebers, Brugsch, and Emanuel de Kouge, de- [ 
duces what seem to be clear evidences of an early I 
Egyptian monotheism. He quotes Manetho, who ] 
declares that " for the first nine thousand years | 
the god Ptah ruled alone; there was no other." i 
According to inscriptions quoted by De Eougd, the 
I^yptians in the primitive period worshipped " the ' 
one being who truly lives, who has made all things, ' 
and who alone has not been made." This one God 
was known in different parts of Egypt under differ- 
ent names, which only in later times came to stand 
for distinct beings. A text which belongs to a 
period fifteen hundred years before Moses says : 
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" He has made all that is ; thoa alone art, the mfll' 
ions owe their bcmg to thee ; he is the lioid ol all 
that which is, and of that which is not." A papjnu 
now in Pans, dating '2300 B.C., contains qootations 
from two much older records, one a vritiiig of the 
time of King Sofiem, about 3500 rc, which says : 
" The operation of God is a thing which cannot be 
nuderstood." The other, from a writing of Ptah 
Hotep, abont 3000 B.C., reads : " This is the com- 
mand of the God of creation, the peaceable may 
come and issue ordeia . . . The eating of bread 
is in conformity' with the ordinance of God ; can one 
forget that his blessing rests thereupon ? ... If 
thoa art a prudent man teach th; sou the lore of { 
God."* 

Professor Ernest XaviUe, in speaking of this sama 
subject in a course of popular lectures in Geneva, 

• PnrfeMor Tle!e, of Iiejden, asserts that "It is altogelheT I 
erroneous ti> lagird the Egrptian religion u the polytheistio 
dsgeseratioQ of s prehistoric monotheism. It nas poljtheistio 
bam the beginning." But on one o( the oldest of S^^iixa 
monnments is found this Lymn, which is qnoted bj Cardind 
Oihbons in Out Chnstian Inkeritanee : 

'' Hail to thee, eaj all creatures ; . . . 
The god» adoto thj majestj. 
The spirits thou has made exalt tbee, 
BejolciDg before the feet of their begetter. 
The; cry oat welcome to thee, 
Father of tbe falbera o( all tbe gods. 
Who raises the beavens. who fixes tbe eartb ; 
We worship tbj spirit who alone hast mnile m, 
We whom tlion boat made thank thee that thou bast givei 

birtb. 
We give to tbee praises for tb; mercy toirard ub " 
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eaitl : "Listen now to a voice which has come forth 
actually from the recesses of the sepnlclire: it reaches i 
us from ancient Egypt. 

"In Egypt, aa you know, the degradation of the re- 
ligious idea was in popular practice complete. But 
under the confused accents of superstition the sciei 
of our age is succeeding in catching from afar the 
■vibrations of a sublime utterance. In the coffins of a 
large number of mummies have been discovered rolU I 
of papyinis containing a sacred test which is called I 
' The Book of the Dead.' Here is the translation of 
some fragments which appear to date from a very 
remote epoch. It is God who speaks thus ; ' I am 
the Most Holy, the Creator of all that repleniBhes 
the eai-th, and of the earth itself, the habitation of 
mortals. I am the Priuce of the infinite ages. I 
am the Grreat and Mighty God, the Most High, shin- 
ing in the midst of the careeiing stai's and of the 
armies which praise me above thy head. . . . 
It is I who chastise the evil-doers and the perse- 
cutors of Godly men. I discover and confound the 
liars. I am the all - seeing Avenger, . . ■ the 
Guardian of my laws in the land of the righteous.' 
These words are found mingled in the test, from 
which I extract them, with allusions to inferior 
deities ; and it must be acknowledged that the trans- 
lation of the ancient documents of Egypt is uncer- 
tain enough ; still this imeertainty does not appear 1 
to extend to the general sense and bearing of the re- i 
cent discoveries of our savans." * 

Professor Flint as against Cudworth, Ebrard, Glad- 
* Modern Affteiem, p. 13. 
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stoue, and others, maintiiins that the Egyptian relig- 
ion at the very dawn of its history had " certain great 
gods," though he adds that " there were not so many 
as in later times." " Ancestor worship, but not so 
developed as in later times, and animal worship, but 
very little of it compared with later times." On the 
other hand, as against Professor Tiele, Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards, and others, he says : " For the opinion that 
its lower elements were older than the higher there 
18 not a particle of properly historical e^-idence, not 
a tra<!e in the inscriptions of mere propitiation of an- 
oestors or of belief in the absolute divinity of kings or 
animals; on the contrary ancestors are always found 
propitiated through prayer to some of the great gods ; 
kings woi'shipped as emanations and images of the 
sun god and the divine animals adored as divine 
ayrabola and incarnations." 

Among the Greeks there are few traces of mono- i 
theism, but we have reason for this in the fact that 1 
their earliest literature dates from so late a period. 
It began with Homer not earlier than COO b.o., and 
direct accounts of the reUgion of the Greeks are not 
traced beyond 560 b.c. But "Welcker, whose exami- 
nations have been exhaustive, has, in the opinion (rf ■ 
Max Miiller, fairly established the primitive mono- 
theism of the Greeks. Miiller says : " "When we as- 
cend with him to the most distant heights of Greek 
history the idea of God as the supreme being stands 
before us as a simple fact. Next to this ajrloration 
of One God the father of men we find in Greece a 
worship of nature. The powers of uatiu-e, originally 
worshipped as such, were afterward changed into a 
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family of gods, of which Zeus became the king and i 
father. The third phase is what is gener^y called 
Greek mythology ; but it was preceded in time, or at , 
least rendered possible in thought, by the two prior 
conceptions, a belief in a supreme God and a woi-ship 
of the powers of nature. . . . The diraio charac- 
ter of Zeua, as distinguished from his mythological 
character, is most carefully brought out by Weloker. 
He avails himself of all the discoYeries of compara- 
tive philology in order to show more clearly how the | 
same idea which foimd esipresaion in the ancient re- 
ligions of the Brahmans, the Sclavs, and the Germans ' 
had been preserved under the same simple, clear, and 
sublime name by the original settlers of Hellas," * 

The same high authority traces in his own lingtua- 
tic studies the important fact tliat all branches of 1 
the Aryan race preserve the same name for the 
. Supreme Being, while they show great ramification 
and variation in the names of their subordinate gods. 
If, therefore, the Indo-Aryans give eviflence of a I 
monotheistic faith at the time of their dispersion, I 
there is an a pi-iori presumption for the monotheism ' 
of the Greeks. " Herodotus." says Professor Raw- 
linson, " speaks of God as if he had never heard of | 
polytheism." The testimony of the Greek poets 
shows that beneath the prevailing polytheism there 
remained an underlying conception of monotheistia 
supremacy. Professor Rawlinson quotes fi-om an 
Orphic poem the words : 

"Araa is war, peace 
So(t Aphrodite, wine that God has made 
• Olapifroma Gtrvian TFwA»^, vol ii., pp. 146, 147. 
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Ib Dionjsine, Tbemis is the right 

Iden render to ea«b. Apollo, too. 

And PhtebuH and jEschlepiiiB, wlio doth lieol 

Diseases, are the suii. All these are one." 

Max Miiller traces to this same element of mono- 
theism the real greatness and power of the Hellenic 
race when h« says : " What was it, then, that pre- 
served in their hearts (the Greeks), in spite even of 
the feuds of tribes and the jealousies of states, the 
deep feeling of that ideal nnitj which constitute a 
people ? It was their primitive religion ; it was a 
dim recoEection of the common allegiance thejowed 
from time immemorial to the great father of gods 
and men ; it was their belief in the old Zeus of Do- 
dona in tUt! Pan-Hellenic Zeus."* " There is, in 
truth, but one," says Sophocles, "one only God, 
who made both heaven and long-extended earth 
and bright-faced swell of seas and force of winds." 
Xenophanes says: " 'Mongst gods and men there 
is one ufightiest God not mortal or in form or 
thought. Entire he sees and understands, and with- 
out labor governs all by mind." Aratus, whom Paul 
quotes,t saya : " With Zeus began we ; let no morttd 
voice of men leave Zeus unpraised. Zeus fills the 
heavens, the streets, the marts. Everywhere weliTO 
in Zeus. Zeus fills the sea, the shores, the harbora. 
We ai-e his offspring, too." The reference made by; 
Paul evidently implies that this Zeus was a dim con- 
ception of the one true God. 

That all branches of the Semitic race were moncvi 

• Scieiici of BeUgion, Lecture III,, p. 57. 

t Acu ivii. 38, 
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theistic we may call not only Ebrard and Miiller, but 
Henan, to witness. According to Ben an, evidences 
tliat the monotheism of the Hemitic races was of a 
Tery early origin, appears in the fact that all their 
names for deity— El, Eloliini, Hn, Eaal, Bel, Adonai, 
Shaddai, and Allali— denote one being and tliat su- 
preme. These names have resisted all changes, and 
doubtless extend as far back as the Semitic language 
or the Semitic race. Max Miiller, in speaking of the 
early faith of the Arabe, says ; " Long before Mo- 
hammed the primitive intuition of God made itself 
felt in Arabia j " and he quotes this ancient Arabian 
prayer : " I dedicate myself to thy service, O Allah. 
Thou hast no companion, except the companion of 
whom thou art master absolute, and of whatever is 
his." The book of Job and the story of Balaam indi- 
cate the prevalence of an eai'ly monotheism beyond 
the pale of the Abrahamic church. In the records 
of the kings of Assyria and Babylonia there is a 
conspicuous polytheism, yet it is significant that 
each king worahipped mie God only. And this fact 
suggests, as a wide generalization, that political and 
dynastic jealousies had their influence in multiply- 
ing the names and differentiating the attributes of 
ancient deities. This was notably the case in an- 
cient Egypt, whei-e each invasion and each change of 
dynasty led to a new adjustment of the Egyptian 
Pantheon. 

Bome had many goda, but Jupiter was supreme, 
Herodotus says of the Scythians, that they had eight 
gods, but one was supreme, like Zeus. The North- 
men, according to Dr. Dascent, bad one supreme 
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god known as the " All-fader." The Dmids, thoo^ I 
worshipping yarious subordinate deities, believed in 
One who was supreme — the creator of all thii^ and I 
the Houl of all things. Though conceived of in a | 
Pantheistic sense, He was personal and exerted a ] 
moral control, as is shown by the famous triad ; 
"Few God ; be jnat to all men ; die for yonr coun- 
try." In the highest and purest period of the old ] 
Mexican faith we read of the Tezcucan monarch X»- 
zahoalcoyotl, who said : " These idols of wood and I 
stone can neither hear nor feel ; much less could I 
they make the heavens and the eai-th, and man who I 
is the lord of it. These must he the work of the ] 
all-powerful unknown God, the Creator of the uni- ' 
verse, on whom alone I must rely for consolation and | 
SHpport."* The Incas of Pern also, though snn- 
worshippers, beUeved in a supreme creator who made 
the snn. The oldest of their temples was reared to 
the supreme god " Virachoca." And one of the great- 
est Incas has left his declared belief that " there 4 
must be above the sun a greater and more powerfal I 
ruler, at whose behest the snn pursues his daily and I 
untiring round." 1 

It has been assumed throi^hout this lecture, that I 
instead of an advance in the religions of men, there I 
haa everywhere been decline. Oiu- proofs of this are I 
not theoretic but historic. As an example, all writers I 
are agreed, I believe, that during the historic period I 

• Prescott'B Oonquett of Mexieo. 

t RaTille ia big Hibliert I,eeturee on Moiican and PernviMi io» | 
ligiotia Mserts that poljtheiBm eMsted from the beginning, 1 
OUT coQteDlion is Uiat One God was snprams and created the n 
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the religion of the Egyptians steadily deteriorated 
until OhnBtianity and Mohammedanisin superseded 
it. In strong contrast with the lofty and ennobling 
prayer which we have quoted from an ancient Egyi)- 
tian record, ia the degradation of the later worship. 
On a column at Heliopolis, belonging to the fourth 
century before Christ, ia inscribed this petition : " O 
thon white cat, thy head is the head of the sun god, 
thy nose is the nose of Thoth, of the exceeding great 
love of Hemopolis." The whole prayer is on this 
low level. Clement, of AlosaniMa, after describing 
the great beauty of an Egyptian temple, proceeds 
to say : " The innermost sanctuary is concealed by a 
curtain wrought in gold, which the priest draws aside, 
and there is seen a cat, or a crocodile, or a serpent, 
which wriggles on a purple cover." * 

That the rellgionB of India have degenerated is 
equally clear. The fact that all the medieval and 
modem reforms look back for their ideals to the 
earher and purer Arj'an faith, might of itself afford 
eufBcient proof of this, but we have (dso abundant 
evidence which ia direct. In the Big Veda there is lit- 
tle polytheism, and no idolatry. There is no doctrine 
of caste, no base worship of Siva with the foul enor- 
mities of Sahtism.f In the most ancient times there 
was no doctrine of transmigration, nor any notion 
that human life ia an eril to be overcome by self- 
mortification. Woman was comparatively free from 
the oppressions which she suffered in the later peri- 

•De Preaaensfi : The Ancient World aiui Christianil^. 
t Boamouf foand tha Tantras eo obEcene th»t he refoeed to 
translate them. 
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od&. Infanticide Imd not then been sanctioDed and I 
enjoined by religions antbority, and widow boming I 
and the religions murdere of the Things were 
known. And yet so deeply were these e\Tls rooted | 
at the beginning of the British rule in India, that the 1 
joint influence of Christifln instruction and Govern- 
mental authority for a whole century ha-s not been I 
euiScient to overcome them. 

Buddhism in the first two or three centuries had I 
much to commend it. King Ashoka left monumenta 
of practical beneficence and philanthropy which have 
survived to this day. But countless legends soon 
sprang up to mar the simplicity of Gautama's ethics. 
Corruptions crept in. Compromises were made with . 
popular superstitions and with Hindu Saktism.* The J 
monastic orders sank into corruption, and by the 1 
ninth century of our era the system had been wholly I 
swept h-om India. The Buddhism of Ceylon waH 1 
planted first by the devout son and daughter of a I 
king, and for a time was cbaracte.rized by great purity I 
and devotion. But now it exists only in name, and I 
a prominent missionary of the coiuitiy declared, in I 
the London Misaionary Conference of 1888, that I 
nine-tenths of the Cingalese were worshippers of 1 
serpents or of spirits. f The prevailing Buddhism in J 
Thibet, from the eighth to the tenth century, was an I 
admixture with Saktiam and superstition. Where I 
the system has survived in any good degree of I 
strength, it has been due either to government sup- I 
port or to an alliance with other religions. The his- J 



■ T. Eh js Davids : Buddhism, \ 
t Sepm-t of Migsionarji Conferen 



s, vol.l.p, 70. 
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tory of Taouism has shown a still worse tleteriora^ 
tion. Laotze, thoiigh impracticable as a reforiaerj 
was a profound philosopher. Hia teachings set 
forth a lofty moi'al code. Superstition he abomin- 
ated. Hia ideas of deity were cold and ratiomd- 
iatic, but they were pure and lofty. But the mod- 
em Taouism is a medley o£ wild and degrading 
superstitions. According to its theodicy all nature 
is haunted. The ignorant masses are enthralled by 
the fear of ghosts, and all progress is paralyzed by 
the nightmare of "fung ahuay," Had not Taouism 
been balanced by the sturdy comraon-sense ethics 
of Confucianism, the Ohinese might have become a 
race of savages,* 

The decline of Mohammedanism from the sublime 
fanaticism of Abu Bekr and the intellectual aspira^- 
tiona of Hai-oun Al Easchid, to the senseless imbe- 
cility of the modem Tiuk, is too patent to need argu- 
ment. The worm of destruction was left in the 
system by the vices of Mohammed himself ; and 
from the higher level of his early followers it has 
not only deteriorated, but it has dragged down every- 
thing else with it. It has destroyed the family, be- 
cause it has degraded woman. It has separated her 
immeasurably from the status of dignity and honor 
which she enjoyed under the influence of the early 
Christian church, and it has robbed her of oven that 
freedom which was accorded to her by heathen 
Kome. One need only look at Northern Africa, 
the land of Cypriim and Origen, of Augustine and 
the saintly Monica, to see what Islam has done. 

^BuddhUm, \a the Britannka. 
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And even the later centuries have bronght no relief. 1 
Prosperous lands have been rendered desolate and 
sterile, and all progress has been paralyzed. 

In the history of the Greek religion it is granted 
that there were periods of advMicement. The times 
of the fully developed Apollo worship showed vast 
improvement over previous periods, but even Profes- 
sor Tiele virtually admits that this was owing to the 
importation of foreign influences. It was not due to 
any natural process of evolution ; and it was followed 
by hopeless cormption and decline. The last flays of J 
both Greece and Rome were degenei-ate and full (rfl 
depression and despair. 

It is not contended that no revivals or reforms are I 
possible in heatlienism. There have been many of I 
these, but with all allowance for spasmodic efforts, thel 
general di'ift has been always downward.* There is ■ 
a natural disposition among men to multiply objeotal 

* Rev. S. G. Wright, long a missioafirj among the Anmrican 
Indians, aaye : " During the fortj-aii years iu whieh I have been 
laboring among the Ojibway Indiana, I have been more and more 
impressed with the evidence, showilig itself In their laogaiige, 
that at some former time thej' hare been in possession of muob. J 
higher ideas of God's attributes, and of what couatitnteBtmsIiBp-l 
piuesB. immortality, and virtue, as veil an of the nature of thftS 
Devil and his inflaence in the world, than those irhich they nowil 
pnseess. The thing which earlj in onr experience aarprisad (ra,T 
and which has not ceased to impress ns, is, that, with their proa-il 
ent low conceptions of spiritual things, they could have choMsM 
so toftj and spirilnal a word for the Deity. The only satiafactorj'fl 
eipianation eeems to Ije that, at an early period of their historj.r 
they had higher and more correct ideas conaerning God t 
those which they now possess, and that these have beoome. as 
geologlBts w<ynld say,fo»iilited in their forms of speech, and ri 
yreaerved." — BiUMheea Sacra, Octoiwr, ia89. 
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of woreliip. Herbert Spencer's principle, that de- 
velopment proceeds from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, is certainly true of the religions of 
the world ; but his other principle, that development 
proceeds from the incoherent to the coherent, does 
not apply. Incoherency and moral chaos mark the 
trend of all man-made faiths. The universal ten- 
dency to deterioration is well summed up as follows 
by Professor NaviUe : 

" Traces ai'e found ahnost everywhere In the midst 
of idolatrous superstitions, of a religion compai'atively 
pure and often stamped with a lofty morality. Par 
ganism is not a simple fact ; it offers to view in the 
same bed two euiTenta (like the Arve and the Arvei- 
ron) — the one pure, the other impure. What is the 
relation between these two currents ? . . . Did 
humanity begin with a coarse fetishism, and thence 
rise by slow degrees to higher conceptions ? Do the 
traces of a comparatively pure monotheism first show 
themselves in the recent periods of idolatry ? Con- 
temporary science inclines more and more to answer 
in the negative. It is in the most ancient historical 
ground that the laborious investigators of the post 
meet with the most elevated ideas of religion. Cut 
to the ground a young and vigorous beech-tree, and 
come back a few years afterward. Li place of the 
tree cut down you will find coppice-wood ; the sap 
which nourished a single trunk has been divided 
among a multitude of shoots. This comparison ex- 
presses well enough the opinion which tends to pre- 
vail among our savants on the subject of the histori- 
cal development of religions. The idea of one God 
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is at the roots — it is primitive ; polytheism is deriv»-{ 
live," • 

We have thas fat drawn otir proofs of man's poly-| 
theistic tendeDcies from the history of the non- 
Christian reli^ons. In proof of the same general 
tendency we now turn to the history of the Israelites, 
the chosen people of God. We may properly appeal 
to the Bible as history, especially when showing 
idolatrous tendencies even nnder the full blaze of the 
tmth. In spite of the snpematnral revelation which 
they claimed to possess — notwithstanding all 
instnictions, warnings, promises, deliverances, divine-J 
ly aided conquests — they relapsed into idolatry again] 
and again. Ere they had reached the land of prom- 
ise they had begun to make images of the gods ot\ 
Egypt, They made constant compromises and alli- 
ances with the Canaan ites, and not even severe 
judgments could withhold them from this downward 
drift. Their wisest king was demoralized by heathen 
marriages, and his successors openly patronized the 
heathen shrines. The abominations of Baal wor- 
ship and the nameless vices of Sodom were practised 
under the vary shadow of the Temple-f Judgmental 
followed upon this miserable degenei-acy. Prophel 
wei'e sent with repeated warnings, and many wt 
slain for their faithful messages. Tribe after tril 
was borne into captivity, the Temple was destroy 
and at last the nation was virtually broken np an< 
scattered abroad. 

There was indeed a true development in th< 

" Modeni' AiJteitm, p. 10. 

1 1. Kings, xiv,, and n. Kings, xxiil. 
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ohurch of God from the Abralitimic period to the 
Apostolic day. There was a lisiug from fi narrow 
national spirit to one which embraced the whole 
brotherhood of man, from type and prophecy to ful- 
filment, from the sins that were winked at, to a purer 
ethic and the perfect law of love ; but these results 
came not by natural evolution — far enough from it. 
They were wrought out not by man, bnt we might 
almost say, in spite of man. Divine interpositions 
were all that saved Judaism from a total wreck, even 
as the national unity was destroyed. A new Dispen- 
sation was introduced, a Divine Eedeemer and an 
Omnipotent Spirit were the forces which aaved the 
world from a second universal apostasy. 

We come nearer still to the church of God for 
proofs of man's inherent tendency to polytheism. 
Even under the new Dispensation we have seen the 
church sink into ^TrtuaJ idolatry. "Within six cen- 
turies from the time of Christ and His apostles there 
had been a sad lapse into what seemed the worship 
of images, pictures, and relics, and a faith in holy 
places and the bones of saints. What Mohammed 
saw, or thought he saw, was a Christian idolatry 
scarcely better than that of the Arabian Koreish. 
And, as if by the judgment of God, the churches of 
the East were swept vrith a destruction like that 
which had been visited upon the Ten Tribes. In 
the Christianity of to-day, viewed as a whole, how 
strong is the tendency to turn from the pure spirit- 
ual conception of God to some more objective trust — 
a saint, a relic, a ritual, an ordinance. In the old 
churches of the East or on the Continent of Europe, 
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^H bow much of virtual idolatry is tliere even now ? It 
^^M is ouly another form of the tendency in man to seek 
^^m out many devices — to find visible objects of trust — ■ 
^^1 to try new panaceas for the ailments of the soul — to 
^^M multiply uuto himself gods to help his weakness, 
^H This is jiuit what has been done in all ages and 
^^t among all races of the world. This explains poly- 
^^1 theism. Man's religious nature is a vine, and God 
^H is its only proper snpport. Once fallen from that 
^^B support, it creeps and grovels in all directions and 
^^H over all false supports. 

^^H "We have not resorted to Divine revelation for 

^^H proofs except as history. But our conclusions 
^^H drawn from heathen sources bring tis directly, as 
^^1 one face answereth to another face in a glass, to the 
^^H plain teachings of Paul and other inspired writers, 
^^H who teU us that the human race was once possessed 
^^H of the knowledge of One Supreme God, but that 
^^H men apostatized from Him, preferring to worship 
^^H the creature rather than the Creator. There are no 
^^M traces of on upward evolution toward clearer knowl- 
^^* edge and purer lives, except by the operation of out- 
ward causes, but there are many proofs that men's 
hearts have become darkened and their moral nature 

I more and more depraved. In all lands there have 
been those who seemed to gain some glimpse of 
truth, and whose teachings were far above the aver- 
age sentiment and character of their times, but they 
have either been discarded like Socrates and the 
prophets of Israel, or they have obtained a following 1 
only for a time and their precepts have fallen into J 
ne^ect. It has been well said that no race of man J 
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live up to their religion, however imperfect it may 
be. ■ They first disregard it, and then at length de- 
grade it, to suit their apostate character. 

Paul's estimate of heathen character was that of a 
man who, aside from his direct inspiration, spoke 
from a wide range of observation. He was a philos- 
opher by education, and he lived in an age ajid amid 
national surroundings which afforded the broadest 
knowledge of men, of customs, of religious faiths, 
of institutions. Trained as a Jew, dealing constantly 
with the most enlightened heathen, persecuting the 
Christians, and then espousing their cause, his prep- 
aration for a broad, calm, and unerring judgment of 
the character of the Gentile nations was complete ; 
and his one emphatic verdict was apostasy. 



LECTURE VUL 



X AM to speak of certain indirect tributes borne 
bj the Qoii-CliriBtiaD religions to tbe doctrines ai 
Christiatiit^. One such tribate ot great valne we 
have already considered in the prevalence of eadj 
moDotheiBm, so far corroborating the ecriptural ac- 
coimt of man's first estate, and affording manj proofs 
which corroborate the scriptural doctrine of human 
apostoBj. Otlit^rs of the same general bearing will 
now be considered. The history of man's origin, the 
strange traditions of his fall by truisgreseion and his 
banishment from Eden, of the conflict of good with 
evil represented by a serpent, of the TJeluge and the 
dispersion of the human race, have all been the sub- 
jects of ridicule by anti-Christian wiitera :■ — though 
by turns they have recognized these same facts and 
have used them as proofs that Christianity had bor- 
rowed them from old myths. The idea of sacri- 
fice, or atonement, of Divine incarnation, of a trinity, 
of mediation, of a salvation by faith instead of one's 
own merits, have been represented as unphiloeophi- 
cal, and therefore improbable in the nature of the 

It becomes an important question, therefore, 
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whether other religions of mankind show similar I 
traditions, however widely they have dwelt aparti T 
and however diversified their languages, literatures,.] 
and institutions may have been in other respects. 
And it is also an important question, whether even 
under heathen systems, the consciousness of sin and 
the deepest moral yearnings of men have found ex- 
pression along the very lines which are represented 
by the Chiistian docti-ines of grace. To these 
questions we now address ourselves. "Wliat are the 
lessons of the various ethnic traditions ? And how 
are we to account for their striking similarities? 
The most obvious theory is, that a common origin 
must be assigned to them, that they are dim reminis- 
cences of a real knowledge once cleai- and distinct. 
The fact that with their essential unity they differ 
from each other and differ from our Scriptural 
record, seems to rather strengthen the theory that 
all— our own included — have been handed down from 
the pre-Hosaic times^^iura being divinely edited by 
an inspired and infallible author. Their differences 
are such as might have been expected from separate 
trajismissions, independently made. 

We have, first of all, the various traditions of the 
Creation. In most heathen races there have appeared, 
in their later stages, grave and grotesque cosmt^o- 
nies ; and a too common impression is, that these 
represent tiie real teachings of their sacred books or 
their earliest traditions. But when one enters uptm 
a careful study of the non-Christian religions, and 
traces them back to their sources, he finds more ra- J 
tional accounts of the Creation and the order of nat- 
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are, and sees striking points of reBemblfince to ttio 1 
Mosaic record. The eturj' of Genesis represents the 1 
" Beginning " as formless, chaotic, and dark. The | 
Spiiit of Clod moved upon the face of the waters. 
The heavens and the earth were separated. Light 
api>eared long before the sim and moon were lisible, 
and the d»j and night were clearly detiued. Crea- 
tion proceeded in a certain onler from vegetable to 
animal life, and from lower animals to higher, and I 
last of all man appeared. In heathen systems we I 
find fragments of this traditional account, and, as a 
rule, they ai-e more or less clear in propoition to 1 
tiieir nearness to, or departm^ from, the great cra^ 1 
die of the human race.* Thus Professor Bawlinson [ 
quotes from an Assyrian account of the creation, bb , 
foimd upon the clay tablets discovered in the pal- 
ace of Assur-bani-pal, a description of f oi'mlessness, 
emptiness, and darkness on the deep — of a separ^ 
tion between the earth and sky — and of the light as 
preceding the appearance of the smi. That account i 
also places the creation of animals before that of ' 
man, whom it represents as being formed of the 
dust of the earth, and as receiving a divine effluence 
from the Creator. | According to an Etruscan saga 
quoted by Buidas, Giod created the world in six 
periods of 1,000 years each. In the first, the heav- 
ens and the earth ; in the second, the hrmament ; in 
the third, the seas; in the fourth, the sun, moon, 

*It isiTorthjof Bote tlint both the Pentateuch and moat beBtben 
traditions agree, sa to the order or stages of creatioo, irith the geo- 
logical record uf modern aoienoe. 

f aanllnwii: Andent Monarehiei. 
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and staxs ; in the fifth, the beasts of the land, the 
air, and the sea ; in the sixth, man. According to a 
passage in the Persian Avesta, the sapreme Omiazd 
created the visible world by his word in six periods 
or thonsanda of years: in the first, the heavens with 
the stars ; in the second, the water and the clouds ; 
in the thii-d, the earth and the mountains ; in the 
fourth, the trees and the plants ; in the fifth, the 
beasts which sprang from the primeval beast ; in' the 
sixth, man.* 

As we get farther away from the supposed early 
home of the race, the traditions become more frag- 
mentary and indistinct. The Kig Veda, Maudala^ 
X., 129, tells us that: 

" la the beginning there waa neither naught nor anght ; 
There was neither day nor night nor light nor darkness ; 
Only the EXISTENT ONE breathed calmly. 
Next came darkness, gloom on gloom. 
Next all was water — chaos indiscrete." t 

Strikingly similar is the language quoted in a 
former lecture from the prayer of a Chinese empe- 
ror of the Ming Dynasty. It runs thus : " Of old, 
in the beginning, there was the gi-eat chaos without 
form and dark. The five elements had not begun to 
revolve, nor the sun and moon to shine. In the 
midst thereof there presented itself neither form nor 
sound. Thou, O Spiritual Sovereign, didst divide 
the grosser parts from the purer. Thou madest 
heaven : Thou madest earth : Tliou madest man." 



* Ebrud : Apokgetiet, vol. SI, 
tWilliamB: Indian Witdo^a, p. 3 
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There is a possibility tliat these conceptious may 
have come from Cbristian sources instead of primi- 
tive Cliiuese traditions, jmssibly from early Nestorian 
missionaries, though this ia scarcely jirobable, as 
Chinese emperors have been slow to inti-oduce for- 
eign conceptions into their august temple service to 
Shangte ; its chief glory lies in its antiquity and its 
purely national character. Buddhism had already 
been in Chinnmore than a thousand years, and these 
prayers are far enough from its teachings. May we 
not believe that the ideas here expressed had always 
existed in the mimds of the more devout rulers of 
the empire ? In similar language, the Edda of the 
Icelandic Northmen describes the primeval chaos. 
Thus: 

" 'Twas the morning of time 

When yet naaght was. 

Nor aaod nor sen was there, 

Nor cooling streams. 

Earth was not formed 

Nor teaven above. 

A jawning gap was there 

And grass nowhere," 

Not unlike these conceptions of the " Beginning " 
ia that which Morenhout found in a song of the Ta- 
hitans, and which ran thus : 

" He was ; Toaroa was his name, 
He existed in space ; no earth, no heaven, no men." 

M. Groussin adds the further translation : " Toaroa, 

the Great Orderer, is the origin of the earth : he has 

no father, no posterity." * The tradition of the Od- 

• Db Quatrefagea : The Human Species, p. 490. 
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sbis, a negro tribe on the African Gold Coast, repre- 
sents the creation as having been completed in six 
days. God created first the woman ; then the man ; 
then the animals ; then the trees and plants ; and 
lastly the rocks, God created nothing on the seventh 
day. He only gave men His commandments. The 
reversal of thti order here only confirms the suppo- 
sition that it is an original tradition. We find every- 
where on the "Western Hemisphere, north and sonth, 
plain recognition of the creation of the world by one 
Snpreme God, though the order is not given. How 
shall we account for the similarities above indicated, 
except on the supposition of a common and a very 
ancient som-ce ? 

Still more striking are the various traditions of 
the Fall of man by sin. In the British Museum 
there is a very old Babylonian seal which bears the . 
figures of a man and a woman stretching out their 
hands towai'd a fruit-tree, while behind the woman 
lurks a serpent. A fragment bearing an inscription 
represents a ti-ee of life as guarded on all sides by a 
sword. Another inscription describes a delectable 
region surrounded by four rivers. Professors Raw- 
linson and Delitzsch both regard this as a reference 
to the Garden of Eden. 

" The Hindu legends," says Hardwick, " are 
agreed in representing man as one of the last prod- 
uete of creative wisdom, as the master-work of God ; 
and also in extolling tlie first race of men as pore 
Mid upright, innocent and happy. The beings who 
,were thus created by Brahma are all said to have 
been endowed with righteousness and perfect faith ; 
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they abode -wherever they pleased, unchecked by ' 
any impediment ; their Leoxts were free from guile ; 
liiey were pure, made free fevam toil by observance 
of sacred institutea In their Bauctified minds 
Hari dwelt ; and they were filled with perfect wis- 
dom by which they contemplated the glory of 
Viehnu. 

" The first men were, accordingly, the beet. The 
Kiita age, the ' age of truth,' the reign of purity, in 
which mankind, as it came forth from the Creator, 
was not divided into numerous conflicting orders, 
and in which the different faculties of man all 
worked harmoniously together, was a thought that 
lay too near the human heart to be uprooted by the i 
ilia and inequalities of actual life. In this the Hin- 
du sided altogether with the Hebrew, and as flatly 
contradicted the unworthy speculations of the mod- 
em philosopher, who would fain persuade us that 
human beings have not issued from one sin^e pair, 
and also, that the primitive type of men is scarcely 
separable from that of ordinary animals. . . ." 

Spence Hardy, in speaking on this subject, de- 
scribes a Buddhist legend of Ceylon which repre- 
sents the original iahabitants of the world as having 
been once spotlessly pure, and as dwelling in ethe- 
real bodies which moved at will through space. 
They had no need of sun or moon. They lived in 
perfect happiness and peace tifl, at last, one of their 
number tasted of a strange substance which he found 
lying on the surface of the earth. He induced others 
to eat also, whereupon all knew good and evil, and 
• Ckritt and Othe-r Mrutert, p. 381. 
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their high estate was lost. They now hatl perpetual 
need of food, which only made tliem more grosa and 
earthly. "Wickednesa aboonded, and they were in 
darkness. Assembling together, they fashioned for 
themselves a sim, but after a few hours it fell below 
the horizon, and they were compelled to create a 
moon.* An old Mongolian legend represents the 
first man as having transgressed by eating a pistache 
nut. As a punishment, he and all his posterity 
came under the power of sin and death, and were 
subjected to toil and suffering, I A tradition of the 
African Odshis, already named, relates that for- 
merly God waa very near to men. But a woman, 
who had been pounding banana fruit in a mortar, 
inadvertently entering His presence with a pestle 
in her hands, aroused His anger, and He with- 
drew into the high heavens and listened to men 
no more. Six rainless years brought famine and 
distress, whereupon they besought Him to send one 
ol His counsellors who should be their daysman, , 
and should undertake their cause and care for them. 
God sent his chief minister, with a promise that He i 
would give rain and sunshine, and He directed that 
His rainbow should appear in the sky.J The inhab- 
itants of Tahiti have a tradition of a fall which is 
very striking ; and Humboldt, after careful study, 
reached the conclusion that it had not been derived 
through any commimication with Christian lands, 
but was an old native legend. The Karens of 
Burmali had a story of an early temptation of their 



* Minmd of Buddhism, p. 60, 
f Ebrard ; Apohgeliai, toI. ii. 



\ Ibid. 
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ancestors bj an evil being and their consequent 
apostasy. Many other ra«es who have no definite 
tradition of this kirnl have stiU some vagne notion 
of a golden age in the past. There has been every- 
where a mournful and pathetic sense of something 
lost, of degeneracy from better days gone by, of Di- ' 
vine displeasure and forfeited favor. The baffled | 
gropings of all false religions seem to have been t 
many devices to regain some squandered heritage of 
the past. All this is strikingly true of China. 

Still more clear and wellnigh nniversal are the tra- 
ditions of a dood. The Hindu Brahmanas and the | 
Mahabbarata of a later age present legends of a del- 
uge which striltingly resemble the stoiy of Genesis- 
Vishnu incarnate in a fish warned a great sage of a com- 
ing flood and dii-ected him to bmld an ark, A ship ] 
was built and the sage with seven others entered. 
Attached to the horn of the fish the ship was towed , 
r the waters to a high moimtain top.* The Chi- 
I also have a story of a flood, though it is not 
n in much detail. The Iranian tradition is very 
mentary and seems to confound the survivor 
with the first man of the creation. Yima, the Noah ] 
of the story, was warned by the beginning of a great j 
winter rain, by which the waters were raised 19,000 J 
feet, yima was commanded to prepare a place of 
safety for a number of chosen men, birds, and beasts. ■ 
It was to be three stories high, and to he fur- 
nished with a high door and window, but whether | 
it was a ship or a refuge on the mountain top doea I 
not appear. The same tradition speaks of Eden I 
* riuflan WUdom, pp. 33, 393. 
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and of a aerpent, but the account is suddenly cut 
sliort.* 

The Greek traditions of a flood varied accordii^ I 
to the different branches of the Greek nation. The 
Arcadiana traced their origin to Dardauus, who was 
preserved from the great flood in a BkinKM)vered 
boat. The Felaagiaua held the tradition of Deaca- 
lion and hia wife, who were aaved in a ship which 
was grounded on the summit of Pindua. As the 
water receded they sent out a dove to search for 
land. The Assyiian account, which wae found a few 
yeoTB ago on a tablet in the palace of Aaaur-bani-paJ, 
claims to have been related ae a matter of peraonal 
experience by Siait, the Ohaldeau Noali, who was i 
commanded to construct a ship 600 cubits long, into I 
which he should enter with hia family and his goods. 
At the time appomted the earth became a waste. The I 
very goda in heaven fled from the fury of the tem- 
pest and " huddled down in their refuge like affright- ! 
ed dogs," The race of men waa swept away. On the I 
seventh day Sisit opened a window and saw that the * 
rain waa stayed, but the water was covered with 
floating corpses ; all men had become as clay. The 
ship rested on a mountain top, and Sisit sent forth a 
dove, a swallow, and a raven. The dove and the 
Bwallow returned, but the raven was satisfied with | 
the floating cai-casses. Sisit went forth and of- ' 
fered sacrifice, around which " the gods hovered hke 



Professor Rawlinson thinks that these accounts 

and those given in Genesis were both derived from 
"Ebrard! .^lehgetics, voL li. 
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the earlier traditions, tbe Assyrian Tersion having 
been greatly cormpted. The Chaldean tradition is 
slightly different. The Noah of the Chaldeans was 
commanded in a. dream not only to build a ship, bat 
to bnry all important documents and so preserve the 
aiitediluTian history. As the flood subsided he, hia 
family, and his pilot were transferred to heaven, but 
certain friends who were saved with them remained 
and peopled the eai-th. Among the ancient Peru- 
vians we find a tradition of a great delnge which 
swept the earth. After it had passed, the aged man 
Wiracotscha rose out of Lake Titicaca and his three 
sons issued from a cave and peopled the earth.* 
Hugh Miller and others have named many similm 
traditions. 

The fact that in newly every case those who were 
rescued from the flood immediately offered piacular 
sacrifices suggests the recognition in all human his- 
tory of still another fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, the universal sense of sin. This conviction 
was especially strong when the survivors of a Divine 
judgment beheld the spectacle of a race swept away 
for their transgreaeions ; but there are abundant 
traces of it in all ages of the world. The exceptions 
are found in those ii^tances where false systems of 
philosophy have sophisticated the natural sense of 
guilt by destroying the consciousness of personality. 
All races of men have shown a feeling of moral delin- 
quency and a corresponding fear. The late C. Lor- 
ing Brace, in his work entitled " The Unknown 
God," quotes some striking penitential psalms or 
'Ebraid: Apolegeliai, vol. iii. 
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praytirs offered by the Akkadians of Northern Abbj- 
ria four thousand years ago. 

The deep-seated conviction of guilt which is indi- 
cated by the old religion of the Egyptians is well' 
set forth by Dr. John Wortabet, of Beymt, in a. 
pamphlet entitled " The Temples and Tombs of 
Thebes." He says : " The immortality of the soul, its. 
rewards and piinishments in the next world, and its 
final salvation and return into the essence of the di- 
vinity were among the most cherished artielea of 
the Egyptian creed. Here (in the tombs), as on 
the papyri which contain the ' Bitual of the Dead,' 
axe represented the passage of the soul throngh the 
nether world and its introduction into the Jni^ment 
Hall, where Osiris, the god of benevolence, sits on a 
throne, and with the assistance of forty-two assessors 
proceeds to examine the deceased. His actions are 
weighed in a balance against truth in the presence 
of Thotb, the ibis-headed god of wisdom, and if 
found wanting he is hounded out in the shape of an 
unclean animal by Anubis, the jackal-headed god 
of the infernal regions. The soul then proceeds in 
a series of transmigrations into the bodies of ani- 
mals and human beings and thus passes through a 
purgatorial process which entitles it to appear again 
before the Judgment-seat of Osiris, H found pure 
it is conveyed to Aalu, the Elysian fields, or the 
' Pools of Peace.' After thi-ee thousand years of sow- 
ing and reaping by cool waters it returns to its old 
body {the preserved mummy), suffers another period 
of probation, and is ultimately absorbed into 
godhead. One of the most impressive scenes in 
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wfule Krim m U»t wlieie tl» sool, in tfae f nm ef a 
■■inwifc»l body, fltsnda beftxe Oniis aad tbe £ar^- 
tvo judges to be ezsaimed oo the iorty-two com- 
naadfiieiils of ttie Egjptiaii rdigiaiL Bewiiig on 
tto bee the agm of soleniiul7 and Ee*r, and caiiTiiig 
in ilit baod » feather, die symbol of vaaaiy, it eaya 
anMi^ other tt«">g» : ' 1 have not blaqibeBied the 
godn, I have defruded do man, I hare not 
the meaanm of Egypi. I ba^ net prernicited 
the ooortit of jostiee, I have not Ikd, i have 
■rtolen, I Iiave not committed adalteiy, I have dooe 
no mnrdiir, I have not been idle, I have not been 
drank, I luive not been cruel, I have not f»miahfJ 
my family, I have not been a hypocrite, I have 
not d«tile(I my conscience for the sake of my sap&- 
rinn, I havo not smitten privily, I have lived oan 
truth, I Imvfi made it my delight to do what men 
command and the gods approve, I have given bread 
to thu hungry and drink to the thirsty and clothea 
to the naked, my mouth and hands are pure,' 
Now wlmt strikes one with great force in this re- 
mtukablu paBsnge from the walls of the old sand- 
covered tombs is the wonderful scope and fulness 
with whicli the laws of right and wrong were 
stamped upon the Egyptian conscience. There in 
horn a recognition, not only of the great evils which., 
man shall not commit, but also of many of those po^-^ 
tivo duties which his moral nature requires. It 
mattei'H not that these words are wholly exculpatory;, 
they novortholoiaB recognize sin." 

But perhaps no one has depicted man's sense of 
guilt and fear more eloquently than Dean Stanley 
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when speaking of tho Egyptiiiu Sphinx. Proceed- 
ing apon the theory tha-t that time-worn and mys- 
terious relic is a couohant lion whose projecting 
paws were long since linried in the desert sands, and 
following the tradition that an iiltai' once stood be- i 
fore that mighty embodiment of power, he graphi- 
cally pictures the transient generations of men, in all 1 
the sin and weakness of theii- frail humanity, coming I 
np with their offerings and their prayers "between I 
the pawa of deity." It is a grim spectacle, but it I 
emphasizes the sense of human guilt. Only the I 
Revealed "Word of God affonls a complete and satis- 
factory explanation of the remai'kable fact that the 
human race univoreally stand seH-convicted of sin. 

There is also a tribute to the truth of Christianity 
in certain traces of a conception of Divine sacrifica 
for sin found in some of the early religious faiths of I 
men. All are fnmiliar with the difference between I 
the offerings of Abel and those of Cain — the former ] 
disclosing a faith in a higher expiation. In like | 
manner tliere appear mysterious references to a di- 
vine and vicarious sacrifice in the early Vedas of | 
India. In the Parusha Sutta of the Kig Veda oc- 
curs this passage: "From him called Pantaha was ] 
bom Viraj, and from Viraj was Parasha produced, 
whom gods made their oblation. "With Parusha as I 
a victim they performed a sacrifice." Manu says 
that Parusha, " the first man," was c^ed Brahma, 
and was producetl by emanation from the " self-exist- 
ent spirit." Brahma thus emanating, was " the first 
male," or, as elsewhere called, " the bom loid." By 
him the world was made. The idea is brought out 
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still marc striktngiy in one of the BiahmMna wh«ie 

the sacztfioe is represented M vntmituy and all 

aTatling. " Sardy,' bbjb Sir Moukx Williams, " in 

tboie mjvterioos allusions to the samfice of a repre- 

seiitatire ioaq we maj peiceire traces of the tn^jnal 

io8titnli(»i of sacrifice as a divinelj apptRnted mdi- 

uaaoe. typical of the raie great of^ring of the Son of 

God for the sins cA the warld." The late Profeeaor j 

Bao^^es, of Cakutta, reaching the same eonclnsioo, [ 

says : " It is sot essr to account for the genesis of j 

these ideas in the Teda, td ' one horn in the be^- 

tung Lord of creatmres,' c^eiing himself a saciifioe 

for the ben^t of deified mortals, except on the a 

Bomption th^t it is hesed upon the tradition oS the j 

' I^mb slain from the foundation of the wwld.' " 

Xo doubt modem scepticism might be slow to a 

knowledge any snch inference as this ; bat as Pro- | 

lessor B^iet^ea was a high-caste Hindn of great J 

learning, and was well acquainted with the snbtletieB 1 

of Hinda thought, his opinion should have f 

weight. And when we remember how easily 8< 

tdfie Hc^ticism is satisfied with the faintest traces of I 

whatever strengthens its theories— how thin aro J 

some of the generalizations of Herbert Spencer — I 

^^H how Teiy slight and fanciful are the resemblances of 'I 

^^H words which philolt^ists often accept as indisputable | 

^^H proofs — bow far-fetched are the inferences some- | 

^^H times drawn from the appearance of half-decayed J 

^^1 fossils as proofs and even demonstrations of the law I 

^^H of evolution — we need not be over-modest in setting I 

^^1 forth these traces of an original divine element in I 
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It is never safe to assume positively this or that 
meaning for a mysterious passage f omid in tlie Oiiered 
books of noQ-Ckriatian systems, but there are many 
things which seem at least to illufitrate important 
precepts of the Christian faith. Thus the slain 
Osiris of the Egyptians was said to enter into the 
sufferings of mortals. " Having suffered the great 
wound," so the record runs, " he was wounded in 
every other wound." And we read in " The Book 
of the Dead " that " when the Lord of truth cleanses 
away defilement, evil is joined to the deity that the 
truth may expel the evU." * This seems to denote an 
idea of vicarious nghteousness. 

The Onondaga Indians had a tradition that the 
celestial Hiawatha descended from heaven and dwelt 
among their ancestoi'S, and that upon the establish- 
ment of the League of the Iroquois he was called by , 
the Great Spirit to sanctify that League by self- 
sacrifice. As the Indian council was about to open, 
Hiawatha was bowed with intense suffering, wliich 
faintly reminds one of Christ's agony in Gethsemane. 
He foresaw that his innocent and only child would be 
taken from him. Soon after a messenger from heav- 
en smote her to the earth by his side. Then, having 
drank this cup of sorrow, he entered the coimcil and 
guided its deliberations with superhuman wiadom-f 
In citing this incident nothing more is intended 
than to call attention to some of the mysterious con- 
ceptions which seem to float dimly through the 
minds of the most savage races, and which show at 

■ De PresseuB^ : TM Anoienl WotM and Olmitianitg, p. 8" 

t Sohoolcrsft : Nofe» on th» Iroqaoia. 
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the Tenr least th&t the iden of Ticarious samfice is 
not* strange to mankiDd, bat is often mjBterionsly 
ooDitected with their greatest blessings. The legcoid 
of " Ptometheas Boand," as we find it in the tragedies 
of .£fichjlus, is so graphic in its picture of Ticarious 
suffering for the good of men that infidel writers 
have charged the story of the Cross with pla^arism, 
and have applied to Promethens some of the expres- 
sions used in the fifty-third chapter of the Prophecy 
of Isaiah. We are often told that there is injustice 
in the very idea of ricarioas suffering, ae involved in 
tiie Christian doctrine of salvation, or that the beet 
instinctfi of a reasonable humanity revolt against it. 
Bat snch criticisms are sofSciently met by these 
anal<^es which we find among all nations. 

Let me next call attention to some of the pre- 
dicted deliverers for whom the nations have been 
looking. Nothing found in the study of the relig- 
ions history of mankind is more striking than the 
universality of a vague expectation of coming mes- 
siahs. According to the teachings of Hinduism there 
have been nine ineomations of Vishnu, of whom, 
Buddha was admitted to be one. But there is to be 
a tenth avatar who shall yet come at a time of great 
and univerBal wickedness, and shall establish a king- 
dom of righteousness on the eaxth. Some years ago' 
the Kev. Dr. John Newton, of Lahore, took advantage; 
of this prediction and wrote a tract showing that the' 
true deliverer and king of righteousnesB had already 
come in the person of Jesus Christ. So striking 
seemed the fulfilment viewed from the Hindu stand-; 
point, that some hundreds in the city of Bam-I 



I 
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pore were led to a faith iu Christ as an avatar of 
Vishnu. 

A remarkable illustration of a felt want of some- 
thing brighter and more hopeful is seen in the le- 
gends and predictions of the Teutonic and Norse 
religions. The faiths of all tho Teutonic races were 
of the sternest chai^acter, and it was such a ciUtus tliat 
made them the terror of Eui'Ope. They worshipped 
their grim deities in the congenial darknesB of deep 
forest shades. There waa no joy, no sense of divine 
pity, no peace. They were conscious of deep and 
unutterable wants which were never met. They 
yearned for a golden age and the coming of a deliv- 
erer. Baldr, one of the sons of Woden, had passed 
away, but prophecy promised that he should return 
to deliver mankind from sorrow and from death. 
" When the twilight of the gotls should have passed 
away, then amid prodigies and the crash and decay 
of a wicked world, in glory and joy he should return, 
and a glorious kingdom should be renewed." Or, in 
the words of one of their own poets : 

"Then nasown the awatli shall flourish and back come 
Baldr ; 
With tiim Hoder ehsU dwell in Hropter'a palace, 
Shrines of gods the great and holj. 
There the just shall joy forever, 
And in pleasure pass the ages." 



4 



The well-known prediction of the Sibyl of Ciunss 
bears testimony to the same expectation of mankind. 
The genuine Sibylline Oracles were in existence an- 
terior to the birth of Christ. Virgil died forty years 
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before tliat event, and the well-known eclogue P<. 
lio is stated by him to be a tranacript of the pi 
phetic carmen of the Sibjl of Cumae. But for t] 
fact that it has a Boman instead of a Jewish coloi 
ing, it might almost seem Messianic. The oracl 
speaks thus : " The last era, the subject of the Sibi 
song of Cumte, has now arrived ; the great series 
ages begins anew. The virgin returns — returns th< 
reign of Saturn. The progeny from heaven now d« 
Bceuds. Be thou propitious to the Infant Boy bj 
whom first the Iron Age shall expire, and the Gioldf 
Age over the whole world- shall commeuce. 
thou, Pollio, art consul, this glory of our age shall' 
be made manifest, and the celestial months begin their 
revolutions. Under thy auspices whatever vestiges 
of our guilt remain, shall, by being atoned for, re- 
deem the earth from fear forever. He shall partaki 
of the life of the gods. He shall reign over a worl( 
in peace with his father's virtues. The earth, sweet 
boy, as her first-fi-nits, shall pour thee forth sponta- 
neous flowers. The sei-pent shall die : the poison- 
ous and deceptive tree shall dia All things, heavenS- 
and eai-th and the regions of the sea, rejoice at 
advent of this age. The time is now at hand."' 
Forty years later the Christ appeared. Whether Vi 
gil had been influenced by Hebrew prophecy it 
impossible to say. It may be that the so-called Sib; 
had caught something of the same hope which led 
Magi of the East to the cradle of the infant Mei 
but in any case the eclogue voiced a vague 
tion which prevailed throi^hont the Bomau Empi 
• Quoted by Morgan in Si. Paul in Britain, p. 
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In modem as well as in ancient times nations and 
races have looked for deliverers or for some brighter 
hope. Missionaries found the Hawaiiuns dissatisfied 
and hopeless ; their idols had been thrown awaj. 
The Karens were waiting for the arrival of the mes- 
sengers of the truth. The Mexicans, at the time of 
the Spanish conquest, were looking for a celestial 
benefactor. The very last instance of an anxious 
looking for a deliverer is that which quite recently 
has so sadly misled our Sioux Indians. 

Mankind have longed not only for deliverers, but 
also for mediators. The central truth of the Christ- 
ian faith is its divine sympathy and help brought 
down into our human nature. In other words, me- 
diation — God with man. The faith of the Hindus, 
lacking this element, was cold and remorseless. 
Siva, the god of destruction, and bis hideous and 
blood-thirsty wives, had become chief objects of 
worship, only because destruction and death led to 
life again. But there was no divine help. The 
gods were plied with sharp bargains in sacrifice and 
merit ; they were appeased ; they were cajoled ; but 
there was no love. But the time came when the felt 
want of men for something nearer and more sympa- 
thetic led to the doctrine of Vishnu's incarnations : 
first grotesque deliverers in animal shapes, but at 
length the genial and sympathetic Krishna. He 
was not the highest model of character, but he was 
human. He had associated with the rustics and 
frolicked around their camp-fires. He became Ar- 
juna's charioteer and rendered him counse] and help 
in that low disguise. He was a sharer of burdens — 
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a counsellor and friend. And he became the moi 
popular of all Hmdu deities. 

The important point in all this is that this olcl 
system, so seli-sufficdent and self-satisfied, should^ 
have groped its way toward a divine sympathizer in 
human form, a living and helpful god among men. 
Hinduism had not been wanting in anthropomor- 
phisms : it had imagined the presence of God in a 
thousand visible objects which rude men could ap- 
preciate. Trees, apes, cattle, crocodiles, and serpents 
had been invested with an in-dwelling spirit, but it 
had found no mediator. Men had been trying by all 
manner of devices to sublimate their souls, and climb 
Godward by their own self-mortification ; but they J 
had realized no divine help. To meet this want] 
they developed a veritable doctrine of faith. Theyl 
had learned from Buddhism the great influence andl 
power of one who could instruct and coimsel and en-j 
courage. Some Oriental scholai-a think that they fa 
also learned many things from Christian sources,* 

However that may be — from whatever source thejl 
had gained this suggestion — they found it to accorc^ 
vfith the deepest wants of the human heart, 
the splendid tribute which that peculiai' developmeni 
bears to the great fundamental principles of the Clu 
tian faith, is all the more striking for the fact that tH 
grew up in spite of the adamantine eonvervatiBm \ 
a system, all of whose teachings had been in a pre«fl 
cisely opposite direction. It was old Hindoien] 



* The fall devalopment of the doctrine w 
Ik on ill thp Christian centaries. HardTriek ; 
Xiuitn, p. 204. 
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coming out of its intrenchraentB to pay honor to the 
true way of eternal life. Probably the doctrine first 
eprang from a felt want, but was subsequently rein- 
forced by Christian influences. 

The late Professor Banergea, in bis " Aryan Wit- 
ness," gives what must be regarded as at least a very 
plausible account of the last development of the so- 
called Krishna cult, and of this doctrine of faith. 
He thinks that it borrowed very much from western 
monotheists. He quotes a passage from the Narada 
Pancharata, which represents a pioiia Brahman of the 
eighth centuiy a,d., as having been sent to the far 
northwest, where " white-faeed monotheists " would 
teach him a pui-e faith in the Supreme Vishnu or 
Krishna. He quotes also, from another and later 
authority, a dialogue in which this same Brahman re- 
proved Vyasa tor not having celebrated the praises 
of Krishna as supreme. This Profeaaor Banergea 
regarded as proof that previously to the e^hth cen- 
tury Krishna has been worshipped only as a demi- 
god. But the whole drift of the old Brahmanical 
doctrines had been toward sacrifice as a debt and 
credit system, tuid that plan had failed. It bad im- 
poverished the land and rained the people, and had 
brought no spiritual comfort. Men had found that 
they could not buy salvation. 

Moreover, Buddhism and other forms of ration- 
alistic philosophy, after prolonged and thorough 
experiment, had also failed. The Hindu race had 
found that as salvation could not be purchased 
with sacrifices, neither could it be reasoned out 
philosophy, nor worked out by austeritiea. It 
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come from a Divine helper. Tbns, when Narada 
had wearied himself with auBterities— bo we read 
in the Naroda Fancharata — he heard a voice from- 
heaven sajnng: "If Krishna ie worshipped, what 
is the use of austerities ? If Krishna is not wor- , 
shipped, what ia the use of aiisteritieB? If ] 
is within and without, what is the use of austerities ? 
If Krishna is wit within and without, what is the use 
of austerities ? Stop, O Brahman ; whj do you en- 
gage in austerities? Go quickly and get matured 
faith in Krishna, as described by the sect of Vishnu 
who snaps the fetters of the world." " We are thus 
led," says Professor Baaergea, " to the very genesis 
of the doctrine of faith in connection with Hinduism. 
And it was admittedly not an excogitation of the 
Brahmanical mind itself. Narada had brought it 
from the land of ' the whites,' where he got an insight 
into Tishnu as the Saviour which was not attaiuable 
elsewhere," And he then persuaded the author of 
one of the Puranas to recount the " Lord's acts " — ^ia 
other words, the history of Krit^hna, with the enforce- 
ment of faith in his divinity : " Change the name," 
says Banergea, " and it is almost Christian doctrine."* 
It is an interesting fact that Buddhism, in its prep- 
ress through the centuiies, has also wrought out a 
doctrine of faith by a similar process. It began as a 
form of atheistic rationalism. Its moet salient feat- 
ure was staunch and avowed independence of all 
help from gods or men. It emphasized in every 
way tlie self-sufficiency of one's own mind and will' 
to work out emancipation. But when Buddha died 
* Aryan WHnneu, etodng chapter. 
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no enlightened counaellor was left, and another 
Buddha could not be expected for four thousand I 
years. The nmltitudes of hie disciples felt that, 
theory or no theory, there waa ax^ awful void. The 
bald and bleak system eoold not stand on sach a ' 
basis. The human heart cried out for some divine 
helper, some one to whom man could pray, Fortnn- ! 
ately there were supposed to be predestined Buddhas , 
— " Bodisats " — then living in some of the heavens, 
and as they were preparing themselves to become ' 
incarnate Euddhas, they must already be interested 
in human aSairs, and especially the Maitreyeh, who 
would appear on earth next in order. 

So Buddhism, in spite of its own most pronounced ' 
dogmas, began to pray to an unsoen being, began to 
depend and trust, began to lay hold on divine sym- 
pathy, and look to heaven for help. By the seventh 
century of our era the northern Buddhists, whether 
iufiuenced in pai-t by the contact of Christianity, or 
not, had subsidized more than one of these coming 
Buddhaa, They had a complete Trinity. One per- 
son of this Trinity, the everywhere present Avolo- 
kitesvara, became the chief object of worship, the 
divine helper on whom all dependence was placed. 
This mythical being was really the God of northern 
Buddhism in the Middle Ages, and is the popular 
sympathizer of all Mongolian races to the present 
day. In Thibet he is supposed to be incarnate in 
the Grand Lama. In China he is incarnate in Quan- 
yen, the goddess of mercy. With sailors she is the 
goddess of the sea. In many temples she is invoked 
by the sick, the halt, the blind, the impoverished. 
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Her images are sometimes i^presented with a I 
dred arms to snrmbolize her oomipotence to save. 
Beal aajs of this, as Banei^ea ^ajs of the faith ele- 
mmt of the Krishna <mlt, that it is wholly ali^i to 
the religion wboee name it bears : it is not ] 
htsm. He thioks that it has beea greatly a 
by Chrietian in^neaces. 

Another mythical being who is worshipped as QoA 
in China and Japan, is Amitabba, a Dhyana or celes- 
tial Baddha, who in long kaipaa of Time has ao- 
fjnired merit enough for the whole world. Two erf 
the twelve Buddhist sects of -Japan have abandoned 
every principle taught by Gautama, except his ethica, 
and have cast themselves upon the free grace of Ami- 
tabba, They have exchanged the old atheism for 
theism. They have given np all dependence on- 
raerit-matdng and self-help ; they now rely wholt 
on the infinite merit of another. Their religiotD 
daties are performed out of gratitude for a free b 
vation wrought out for them, and no longer as ti 
means of gaining heaven. They live by a faiti 
which works by love. They expect at death an ii 
mediate tranRfer to a permanent heaven, instead c 
a series of transmigrations. Their Bnddha i 
dead, but he ever Uveth to receive into his heavml^ 
realm all who accept his grace, and to admit them to! 
his divine fellowship forever- By a direct and com- j 
plete imputation they are made sharers in his right- 
eousness, and become joint heirs in his heavenly' ' 
inheritance. Whatever the genesis of these strange J 
cults which now prevail as the chief religious belief 
among the Mongolian races, they are marveUondji 
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significant. They have come almost to the y 
threshold of Christianity. WTiat they need is the 
true SavioTir and not a myth, a living faith and not 
an empty delusion. Nevertheless, they prove that 
faith in a divine solvation is the only religion that J 
can meet the wants of the human soul. 

There is something very encouraging in these J 
approaches toward the great doctrines of salvation. I 
I do not believe that these sects have come so near I 
to the true Messiah without the influence of thea 
Spirit of Grod, and without more or less light from! 
Christian sources. But partly they have been movedl 
by those wants which Hinduism and Buddhism ' 
could not satisfy. The principle of their faith is 
worthy of recognition, and the missionary should 
say as Patd said : " Whom ye ignorantly worship, ■ 
Him declare I unto you." I 

It is a very significant fact that most of the I 
Brahmo Somajea of India have adopted Jesus Christ 
as the greatest of the world's prophets. Chunder 
Sen sometimes spoke of him as a devout Christian 
would speak. The Arya Somaj would not own His 
name, but it has graced its Hindu creed with many of | 
His essential doctrines. Quite recently a new oi^an | 
of the Brahmo Somaj, published at Hyderabad, haa J 
annoimced as its leading object, " to harmonize pure 1 
Hinduism and pure Cliriatianity, with Christ as the 1 
chief corner-stone." In the exact words of this paper, I 
called The Harmony, its aim is " to preach Christ ] 
as the eternal Son of God, as the Logos in all proph- I 
ets and saints before and after the incarnation, i 
the incarnate, perfect righteousness by whose obe- | 
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ce man is made righteona. . . . Christ is 
the reconciliation of mail with man, and of all men 
with Giod, the hannoDj of hnmanity with hamanity, 
and of all humanity with Di^dnity." This prospec- 
tna condemns the average Christianity of fore%nets 
in India — the over-reaching, " beef-eating, beei^ 
d r in k i ng " Anglo-Saxon type, " which despises the 
Hinda Scriptores and yet belies its own ; " but it ex- 
alts the spotless and exalted Christ and builds all 
the hopes of humanity upon Him. How will the 
mere philosopher explain this wonderful power ( 
personality over men of all races, if it be not 1 
vine? 

Bnt perhaps the most remarkable tribute to i 
transcendent character of Christ is seen in the i 
that all sects of religionists, the most fanatical t 
irrational, seem to claim Him as in some sense t 
own. Mormonism, even when plunging into 1 
lowest depths of degradation, has always dfumed 1 
rest on the redemption of Jesus Christ. Molu 
danism — even the Koran itself — has always acknow^fl 
edged Christ as the only sinless projihet. All t 
others, from Adam to Mohammed, stand convicted o 
heinous offences, and they will not reappear i 
earth ; while He who knew no sin shall, according t 
Mohammedan prophecy, yet come again to jni 
the earth. The worshippers of Krishna, some 
whom are found among us in this land, claim t 
as one of the true avatars of Vishnu, and heai 
commend His character and His teachings. 
western Buddhists are just now emphasizing the idi 
that Christ was the sacred Buddha of Falestiue, ' 
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he Btmliud and tauglit " the eight-fold path," became j 
an arahat, and attained Nii'v&ua, and that the Chris- 
tian Church has only misrepresented His transcen- 
dent wiadom and purity. The ablest tract on The- 
osophy that I have yet seen is entitled " Theosophy 
the Religion of Jesus." 

How marvellous is all this — that TheosopliiBts, 
Aryas, Brahmos, Buddhists, Moslems, though they 
hate Christianity and fight it to the death — still bow 
before the mild sceptre of Christ. As the central 
light of the diamond shines alike through every facet i 
and angle, so His doctrine and character are claimed 
as the glory of every creeil. Many types of heathen 
faiths honor Him, and many schools of philosophic 
scepticism. Some of the noblest tributes to His un- 
earthly purity have been given by men who rejected 
His divinity. In spits of itself the most earnest | 
thought of many races, many systems, many creeds, 
has crystallized around Him. History has made Him 
its moral centre, the calendar of the natioiis begins 
with Him, and the anniversary of His birth ia the 
festival of the civilized world. The prediction that 
all nations should call Him blessed is already ful- 
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Jx IB not 1117 purpose to discusB the comparati'Vfkl 
merits of philosophic systems, but only to consideor-f 
some piiuitical beariugs of philosophy, ancient aii4(l 
modem, upon vital questions of morals and reli^ I 
ion. There has been no lack of speculation in thAl 
world. For ages the most gifted minds have W j 
bored and atmggled to solve the mysteries of tbo-l 
Universe and of its Author. But they have missed 9 
the all-important fact that with the heart, as well s 
with the intellect, men are to be learners of the higtw J 
est wisdom, and that they are to listen to the voioq | 
of God not only in nature, but in the souL 

So the old questions, still imsolved, are ever asked. I 
anew. The same wearying researches and the sam^j 
confident assertions, to he replaced by others eqnal-«^'. 
ly confident, are found both in the ancient and in. I 
the modem history of mankind. By wisdom thsl 
present generation has come no nearer to finiling oi^ I 
God than men of the remotest times. The cheerleaa 1 
conclusion of agnosticism was reached in India J 
twenty-four centuries ago, and Confucins expressed j 
it exactly when he said, with reference to the futur^ I 
" We do not know life ; how can we know death ? " j 
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This same dubious negation probably baa the lai-g- 
est following of all types of unbelief in our time. It 
is not atheism : that, to the gi'eat matss of men, is un- 
thinkable ; it is easier to assume simply that " we do 
not know." Tet almost every form of agnosticism, 
autiient or modem, claims to possess a vast amount 
of very positive knowledge. Speculative hypothesis 
never employed the language of dermatic assurance 
so confidently as now. Even theosophic occoltiBm 
speaks of itself as " science." 

That which strikes one first of all in the history 
of philosophy is the similarity between ancient and 
modem speculations upon the great mysteries of the 
world. 

1. Notice with what accord various earlier and 
later theories dispense with real and personal crear 
torship in the origin of the universe. The atomic 
theory of creation is by no means a modem inven- 
tion, and so far as evolution is connected with that 
hypothesis, evolution is very old. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer states his theory thus : " First in the 
order of evolution is the fonnation of simple me- 
chanical aggregates of atoms, e.g., molecules, spheres, 
systems ; then the evolution of more complex ag- 
gregations or organisms : then the evolution of the 
highest product of organization, thought ; and last- 
ly, the evolution of the complex relations which 
exist between thinking organisms, or society with 
its regulative laws, both civil and moral" Be- 
tween these stages, he tells us, " there is no fixed 

line of demarcation The passage from 

one to the other is continuous, the transition fi-om 
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organization to thought being mediated by the nerve- 
system, in the molecular changes of which are to be 
found the mechanical correlates and equivalente (rf 
all conscious processes." It will be seen that this 
comprehensive statement ia designed to coTer, if not 
the creation, at least the creative processes of all 
things in the universe of matter and in the universe 
of thought. 

Mr. Si>eneer does not allude here to the question 
of a First Cause back of the molecules and their 
movements, though he ia generally understood to 
admit that such a Cause may exist. He does not 
in express terms deny that at some stage in thi 
development there may have been introduced a t 
vine spark of immortd life direct from the Ore 
tor's hand. He even maintains that " the eonscioi 
soul is not the product of a collocation of material 
particles, but is in the deepest sense a Divine edla>-- 
ence." * Tet he seems to get on without any veij 
necessary reliance upon such an intervention, a 
the development from the atom to the civilized i 
is " a continuous process," and throughout the whd 
course from molecule to thought and moral and w 
cial law, " there are no lines of demarcation." Ha . 
leaves it for the believer in theistic evolution 
show when and where and how the Divine efflnenos J 
is introduced. 

Similar to this was the theory which the Hindu 1 

Kanada propounded more than two thousand yeaia 

ago. As translated and interpreted by Colebrook, i 

Kanada taught that " two earthly atoms concttning J 

•QuotadinFiskB'aDMftiiy^Jfon, p. 117. 
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by an imseeu and peciiliar virtue called " adrishta, 

or by the will of God, or by time, or by competent 
cause, constitute a double atom of earth ; and bj 
concourse of three binary atoms a tertiary atom is 
produced, and by concourse of four triple atoms a 
quaternary, and so on.* Thus the great earth is 
produced. The system of Lucretius was much the 
same, though neither Lucretius nor Speni 
recognized any such force as adiishta.f 

What seems to distinguish Mr. Spencer's theory 
the extension of this evolutionary process to 
and spirit in the development of thought and feel 
He does not say that mind resides in the molecules, 
but that their movements attend (if they do not 
originate and control) the operation of the mind. 
Professor Leconte seems to go farther when he 
says that " in animals braiu-chauges are in all cases 
the cause of psychical phenomena ; in man alone, 
and only in his higher activities, psychic changi 
precede and determine brain changes." J We 
see fai-ther on that Mr. Spencer, in his theory 
intuition, admits this same principle by logical ii 
ference, and traces even man's highest faculties to 
brain or nerve changes in our ancestors. Kanada 
also held that mind, instead of being a purely spii^ 
itual power, is atomic or molecular, and by logit 



• See Indian Wadom. p. 82. 

t What Kanada meant hy adrlslita was a sort of hatiit of mnt'^ 
ter darived from its past combinatioQS in a prurioua eosm 
or more. The rod wliiuh has bean bent will bend again, *iid b 
matter which has once been combined nill unite again. 

t EKlulwn (tiid ill Relation to Heli^ut TItougkC, p. 337. 
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<](idactiuii the mental activities most depend on the 
coutiition of the molecolea 

Kam Chandra Bose, in expoandLng Eanada's 
theory, sajB : " The geneml idea of mind is that 
irhii-li is suborduuite to aiibdaiice, being also foaud 
ill intimate relations in an atom, and it m itself 
materiaL" The early Buddhist pbilo&opheis also 
taught that physical elements are among the five 
" ekandos " which constitate the phenomenal aooL 
Democritus end Ln(!retius regarded the mind as 
atomic, and the primal " monad " of Leibnitz was the 
living germ — smallest of things— which enters into all 
viaible and invisible ci'eations, and which is itself all- 
potential ; it is a living microcosm ; it is an immortal 
souL These various theories are not parallels, bnt 
they have striking similarities. And I believe that 
Professor Tyudall, in his famous Belfast Address, J 
virtually acknowledges Lucretius as the father of thsl 
modem atomic theories. Whether Lucretius bor-| 
rowed thorn from Lidia, we shall not stop to inquire, 
but we may safely assert that modem philosophers, I 
German, French or English, have boiTowed i 
from one or both. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the truth ( 
falsity of the atomic theory, or the relation of mind.*^ 
to the movements of molecules in the brain ; I 
simply point out the fact that this is vii-tually an old 
hypothesis; and I leave each one to judge howJ 
great a degree of light it has shed upon the path a 
human life in the ages of the past, how fax i^ 
availed to check the decline of Greece and I 
and how much of real moral or intellectual forpe J 
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has imparted to the Hindu race. The credulous 
masses of men should not bo left to suppose that 
these are new speculations, nor to imagine that that 
which has been so baiTen in the past cau become a 
gospel of hope in the present and the f utui'e. 

The constant tendency with yoimg students of 
philosophy, is to conclude that the hypotheses 
which they espouse with so much enthusiasm are 
new revelations in metaphysics and ethics as well 
as in physical science — compared with which the 
Christian cultos of eighteen centuries is now effete 
and doomed. It is well, therefore, to know that so 
far from these speculations having risen upon the 
ruins of Christianity, Christianity rose upon the 
ruins of these speculations as, in modified forms, 
they had been profoundly elaborated in the philos- 
ophies of Greece and Rome, Lucretius was bom a 
century before the Christian era, and Democritus, 
whose disciple he became, lived earlier still. Kan- 
ada, the iitomist philosopher of India, lived three cen- 
turies before Democritus. The early Cbiistian fa^ 
thers were perfectly familiar with the theories of 
Lucretius. We ai-e indebted to Jerome for many 
of the facts which we possess concerning him. Near- 
ly all the great leaders of the church, from Origen 
to Ambrose, had studied Greek philosophy, some 
of them had been its devotees before their conversion 
to the Ctuistian faith. There is at least incident- 
al evidence that the Apostle Paul was versed in 
the current philosophy as well as in the poetry of 
Greece. 

These great men — ^great in natural powers and in 
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philocMiphic trainii^ — had seen jnst what the specu- 
lations of Democritus, Lucretius, Zeno, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle could do ; they had indeed un- 
dermined the low superstitions of their time, but they 
had proved powerless to r^enerate society, or even 
reUeve the individual pessimism and despair of men 
like Seneca, Fliuy, or Marcus AureUus. Ijucretins, 
wholly or partially insane, died by his own hand. 
The light of philosophy left the Roman Empire, as 
TThlhom and others have clearly shown, under the 
shadow of a general despair. And it was in the 
midst of that gloom that the light of Christiamty 
shone forth. Augustine, who had fathomed various 
systems and believed in them, tells us that it was 
the philosophy which appeared in the writings and 
in the life of the Apostle Paul which finally wronght 
the great change in his career. Plato had done 
much; Paul and the Cross of Christ did infinitely 
more, 

The development of higher forms of life from 
lower by natural selection, as set forth by the late 
Charles Darwin, has been supposed to be an entirely 
new system. Yet the Chinese claim to have held a 
theory of development which represents the moun- 
tains as having once been covered by the sea. 
When the watere subsided small herbs sprang up, 
which in the course of ages developed into trees. 
Worms and insects also appeared spontaneously, like 
lice upon a living body ; and these after a long 
period became lai^er animals — beetles became tor- 
toises ; worms, serpents. The mantis was developed 
into an ape, and certain apes became at length hair- 
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less. One of these by accident struck fire with a 
flint. The cooking of food at length followed the 
use of fire, and the apes, by being better nourished, 
were finally changed into men. Whether this theory 
is ancient or modem, it is eminently Chinese, and 
it shows the natural tendency of men to ascribe the 
germs of life to spontaneous generation, because they 
fail to see the Great First Cause who produces them. 
The one thing which is noticeable in nearly all 
human systems of religion and philosophy, is that 
they have no clear and distinct idea of creatorship. 
They are systems of evolution ; in one way or 
another they represent the world as having grown. 
Generally they assume the eternity of matter, and 
often they are found to regard the present cosmos as 
only a certain stage in an endless circle of changes 
from life to death and from death to life. The 
world rebuilds itself from the wreck and debris of 
former worlds. It is quite consistent with many of 
these systems that there should be gods, but as a 
rule they recognize no God. While all races of men 
have shown traces of a belief in a Supreme Creator 
and Ruler far above their inferior deities, yet their 
philoeophers, if they had any, have sooner or later 
bowed Him out. 

2. Most systems of philosophic speculation, an- 
cient and modem, tend to weaken the sense of moral 
accountability. First, the atomic theory, which we 
have just considered, leads to this result by the mo- 
lecular, and therefore purely physical, origin which 
it assigns to moral acts and conditions. We have 
already alluded to Herbert Spencer's theory of inlji- 
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ition. Id the " Data of Ethics," page 1^, h«' 
" I believe that the experiences at i^iliti,-, organized 
and cotiHoliJAted thioogh alt past geoeratioDS at the 
hmnaD race, hare been pixidocing ooire&poniling ner- 
Toos modificatHKiB, whicb by oootiiRied txanstmasion 
and accnmnlation hnv h^c/me in tu terUan /acvltirx 
of moral intuificm, certain emotioDS cooesponding to 
right and wrong condact which hare no aj^Mxeni 
basis in the indindnal experiences of utility.'' 

It appears from this statement that, bo far 
are concerned, oar moral intuitions are the results of 
" neiTons modifications," if not in ooiselves, at least 
in oar ancestors, so that the controUing inflnraioe 
which rules, and which ongfat to rale, our eondoct is s 
nerrons, and therefore a pbyacal, condition whit^ iva , 
have inheritecL It follows, therefore, that erei^ 
man's conscience or inherited moral sense is bound 
by a necessity of his physical constitution. And if 
Una be so, why is there not a wide door here opened 
for theories of moral insimitj, which might come at 
length to cast their shield over all forms and grades 
of crime ? It is easy to see that, whatever theory of 
creation may be admitted as to the origin of the hn- 
man eool, this hypothesis roles out the idea of an 
original moral likeness of the homan spirit to a Su- 
preme Moral Rnler of the miiverse, in whom right- 
eousness dwells as an eternal principle ; and it finds 
no higher source for what we call conscience than the 
accumulated experience of our ancestors. 

The materialistic riew recently presented by Dr. 
Henry Maudsley, in an article entitled, " The PhjBJ-f 
eat Basis of Mind " — an article which seems to " " ' 
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low Mr. Spencer very closely— woiild break down all 
moral responsibility. His theory that trae character 
depends upon what he calls the reflex action of the 
nervo-cells ; that acts of reason or conscience which 
have been put forth so many times that, in a sense, 
they perform themselves without any exercise of 
consciousness, are the best ; that a man is an instinc- 
tive thief or liar, or a bom poet, because the proper 
nervous structure has been fixed in his constitution 
by his ancestors ; that any moral act, so long as it is 
conscious, is not ingrained in character, and the more 
conscious it is, the more dubious it is ; and that 
" virtue itself is not safely lodged until it has be- 
come a habit " — in other words, till it has become an 
automatic and unconscious operation of the nerve- 
cells, such a doctrine, in its extreme logical results, 
destroys all voluntary and conscious loyalty to prin- 
ciple, and renders man a mere automatic machine. 

On the other hand Mr. A. B. "Wallace, in combat- 
ing the theoiy that the moral sense in man is based 
on the utility experienced by oui- ancestors, re- 
lates the following incident : " A number of prison- 
ers taken during the Santa! insurrection were al- 
lowed to go free on parole, to work at a certain spot 
for wages. After some time cholera attacked them 
and they were obliged to leave, but everyone of them 
returned and gave tip hia earnings to the guard. 
Two hundred savages with money in their girdles 
walked thirty miles back to prison i-ather than break 
their word. My own experience with savages has 
furnished me with similar, although less severely 
tested, instances ; and we cannot avoid askii^ how it 
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is that, in these few cases " eipeiienoe of utility " 
have left such an orerpoweiiiig impression, while in 
others they have left none^ . . . The intoitioDal 
theory which I am now advocating explains i^iis by 
the supposition that there is a feeling— a sense of 
tight and wrong — in our nature antecedent to, and 
independent of, experiences of utility." * 

3. Theories which confound the origin of man 
with that ot brutes, whether in the old doctrine trf 
transmigration or in at least some of the theories of 
evolution, involve a contradiction in man's ethical his- 
tory. The confusion shon'n in the Buddhist Jatakas, 
wherein Buddha, in the previous existences which 
prepared liinn for his great and holy mission, was 
sometimes a saint and sometimes a gambler and a 
thief, is scarcely greater, from an ethical point <rf 
view, than that which evolution encounters in bridg- 
ing the chasm between brute instinct and the lofty 
ethics of the perfected man. 

The lower grades of animal life know no other law 
than the instinct which prompts them to devour the 
types which are lower stilL This destruction of the 
weaker by the stronger pervades the whole bmte 
creation ; it is a life of violence throughout^ On the 
other hand, all weaker creatures, exposed to suoIl. 
ravages, protect themselves universally by decepi 
The grouse shields her young from hawks or othi 
camivora by mnning in the opposite direction, with 
the assumed appearance of a broken wing. The flat 
fish, to escape its mortal enemies, lies upon the bot- 
tom of the stream, scarcely distinguishable in 
• On SatariA Selection, p. 353. 
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or appearance Irom the sand which constitutes its 
bed. Nature seems to aid and abet its falsehood by 
the very form which has been assigned to it. And 
BO also the gift of transparency helps the chameleon 
in seeming to be a part of the green plant, or the 
brown bark, upon which it lies. And Professor 
Dnimmond, in his interesting account oi bis Afri- 
can travels, describes certain insects which render 
themselves indistinguishable either in color or in 
form from the branchings and exfoliation of certain 
grasses upon which they feed. Deception therefore 
becomes a chief resource of the weak, while violence 
is that of the strong. And those which are in the 
middle of the Eicale practise both. There are still 
other animals which are invested with attributes of 
all that is meanest and most contemptible in charac- 
ter. The sly and insinuating snake gliding noise- 
lessly toward the victim of its envenomed sting — the 
spider which spreads forth its beautiful and alluring 
net, sparklii^ with morning dew, while it lurks in a 
secret comer, ready to fall upon its luckless prey — 
the sneaking and repulsive hyena, too cowardly to 
attack the strong and vigorous, but waiting for the 
crippled, the helpless, the sick, and dying — if all these 
are in the school of preparation for that noble stage 
of manhood when truth and righteousness shall be 
its crown of glory, then, where is the turning-point ? 
Where do violence, meanness, and deception gradu- 
ally beam forth into benevolence and truth ? 

"The spider killa the fly. The wiser aphinx 
Stings the poor spider in the centre nerve, 
Which parftlyzaa only ; lays her eggs, 
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And bariea with them with * kiving care 

The Bpider, powetleas bat still alire. 

To warm them auto life, and aitenrard 

To Eerve as food among the little ones. 

Tlu3 is the lesson uatoie has to teach, 

' Woe to the conquered, Tictoxy to the Btrong.' 

Asd so throngb sU the ages, step bj step, 

The atnmger and the cmftier replaced 

The weaJier, and increased and mnltipUed. 

And in tiie end the ontcome of the abife 

Was man, who bad dominion orer all. 

And prejed on all things, and the strmiger man 

Tnmpled his weaker brother imder foot." 

Mr. John Fiske maintama that mankind, dnrii^ 
the previous bestial period, were compelled like all 
other ftnimala to maraad and destroy, as a part of 
the plan of natural selection in securing the snrrival 
of the fittest ; the victories of the strong over tlie 
weak were the steps and stages of the animal 
in its general advancement. And he further 
that, even after man had entered upon the heritage 
of his manhood, it was still for a time the trne eod of 
bis being to maraud as before and to despoil all 
whose weakness plaeed them in his power. It wason^ 
thns that the steady improvement of the race ooold be 
secured ; and in that ^iew it was man's dnty to coxi- 
solt the dictates of selfishness and cmelty lather than 
those of kindness. To use Mr. Fiske's own words, " If 
we coold put a moral interpretation upon events which 
antedated morality as we understand it, we should b&j 
it was their duty to fight ; and the reverence accorded 
to the chieftain who murdered most successfolly in 
behalf of his clansmen was well deserved." 
• The DetUiiy of Man, p. 80. 
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Much to the same effect writes Professor Leconte. 
" In organic evolution the weak, the sick, the help- 
less, the unfit in anjway, periali, and ovf/ht to perish, 
because this is the most efficient way of strengthening 
the blood or physical nature of the species, and thus 
of carrying forward evolution. In human evolution 
(which occurs at an advanced stage) the weak, the help- 
less, the sick, the old, the unfit in anyway, are sus- 
tained, and ought to be sustained, because synii)athy, 
love, pity, strengthen the spirit and moral nature of 
the race."* There is this difference, however, be- 
tween this statement and that of Mr. Fiske, that it 
does not indicate at what point " human evolution " 
begins ; it does not expressly declare that the sub- 
ject of evolution, even after he has become a man, is 
still for n time in duty bound to fight in the interest 
of selfishness and natural selection. Still He reverses 
the " ought " as he advances from organic to human 
evolution. 

According to both authoi-s, when, in view of new 
environments and new social requirements, it became 
more advantageous to each individual man that he 
should cease to maraud, should learn to regard the 
rights of others, should respect the family relation, 
and subordinate his selfish interest to the general 
good ; then altruism dawned upon the world, moral 
principle appeared, and the ^igel of benevolence and 
love became enshriued in the human breast. Step by 
step this favored being, the ideal of natural selection 
in all her plans, advanced to a stage in which it be- 
came inctmabent to even subordinate self to the good 
• Eml'itioti and iu Bdalioit to RdigiofU ThmigM, p. 88. 
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of others, not only to spare the weak but to tenderly 
care for them, and even to love those who hare 
treated him with iinkindncss and abuse. While in 
the early stages the law of life and progress lisd 
been the sacrifice erf others for selfish good ; now 
crowning glory consists in self-sacrifice for the 
of all bat self. 

The logical resnlt of this reasoning cannot 
the notice of any who carefully consider it If, 
any reason, any comninuity of bmuan beings 
decline in moral and intellectual character until 
shonld finally reach the original state of 
woold again become their duty to lay aside all 
ethical claims as uo longer suited to their condition. 
The extraneouB complications which had grown out 
of mere social order having passed away, rectil 
alao would pass away ; beneTolence, philani 
humanity, would be wholly out of place, and 
ever lovely Christian charity might appear from ft' 
Bentimental jKjiiit of view, it would be ill adapted to 
that condition of society. In such a state of things 
the strong and vigorous, if sacrificing themselves to 
the weak, would only perpetuate weakness, and it 
would be their duty rather to extirpate them, and by 
the survival only of the fittest to regain the higher 
civilization. I state the ca^* in all its naked deform- 
ity, because it shows the confusion and darkness of a 
world in which God is not the moral centre. 

And here, as already stated, modem spectdal 
joins hands with the old heathen systems. Ai 
ing to Hindu as well as Buddhist philosophy, 
retrt^rade process might not only carry cr 
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man back to savagery, but might place him again 
in the category of brutes. If tendencies control all 
things and have no limit, why might they not re- 
mand the human being to lower and lower forms, 
until he should reach again the status of the md- 
lusk? 

Now, over against all the systems which make 
mind either a product or a phenomenon of matter, 
we have the Scriptural doctrine that man was created 
in the image of God. This fact explains the differ- 
ences which distinguish him from the beasts of the 
field ; for even in his lowest estate he is amenable 
to the principle of right and wrong. Paul taught, in 
the first chapter of his Epistle to the Bomans, that 
when men descend to the grade of beeiBts — and he 
shows that they may descend even below the dignity 
of beasts — so far from becoming exempt from moral 
claims, they fall under increased condemnation. The 
old Hindu systems taught that there can be no re- 
lease from the consequences of evil acts. They 
traced them from one rebirth to another in kharma, 
as modem speculation traces them physically in he- 
redity. The one saw no relief except in the changes 
of endless transmigrations, the other finds it only in 
the gradual readjustment of the nerve-cells. But 
we know by observatioo and experience that the 
spiritual power of the Holy Ghost can transform 
character at once. No fact in the history of Chris- 
tianity is more firmly or more widely established 
than this. The norve-tissues to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the human soul may be bom again. 
The pei^ecuting Saul may become at once a chief 
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a{ioetle. The blaspbem^ the fiot, the debauchee, 
the nmrderer, may be traDsformed to a meek and 
sisoere Cbiistian. HiUions of the heathen, with 
tiiou^Jidfl of yeats (A savage and bestial heredi^ 
behind them, have become pnre aod loyal discipleB 
of the spotless Bedeemer. The fierce heathen Afri- 
cKDer, as veil as the dlseolnte Jerry McCaolej, hsTe 
illustrated this transforming power. 

Professor Hnxley and others, in our time, are try- 
ing to elaborate some basis of ethics independently 
of religion. Bat, as a matter of fact, these very men 
are living on conventional moral promptings and re- 
strainta derived from the Bible. The best basis of 
morals yet known is that of Christianity, and it is from 
its high and ennobling cnltus that even the enemies of 
the tmth are deri'ving their highest inspiratiim. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, in an able article published in the 
F'jrum of April, 1891, on the question, " Will Mo- 
rality Survive Faith ? " shows at least that the best - 
ethics which the world now has are the outcome of 
religious belief and of Christian belief, and he leads 
the minds of his readers to gravely doubt whether a 
gospel of agnostic evolution could ever produce those 
forces of moral prompting and restraint which the 
cenhuiee of Christianity have developed. He does 
not hesitate to assert that those who hold and advo- 
cate the modem anti-theistic speculations are them- 
selves living upon the influence of a Christian cultns 
which has survived their faith. A true test of their 
principles could only be made when a generation 
shonld appear upon which no influence of Christian 
parents still remained, and in a society in which 
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Christian Bentiiiient no longer survived.* It may be 
said that the truth must be received without regard 
to the results which may follow. This is admitted, 
but the same cannot be said of theories. If there is 



• Some of Goldwin Smith s utteranoaa are Huch as these ; " If 
morality Ua^ b^t-u biiBed ou religion there must be reosun to fear 
Chut tlie foundation being removed the auperstructure will fsll. 
That it has rested on religion, so far as the great majoritj are con- 
oernad will liardly be doubted." , . . " The preeenoe of this 
theistlo sanction has been especiallj apparent in all acta and li7es 
of all heroic self -sacrifice and self-devotion." . . . "All 
moral pbilosopliets vhose philcaophy has been practically efCee- 
tive, from Socrates down, hare been religious. Many bave tried 
to find an independent basis bnb hare net been suecessfnl — at 
least havenot arrived at any agreement." ... " Thueydldas 
ascribed the fall of Greece to the fall of religion. Machiavellan- 
ism followed the fall of the Catholic faith." . . . "Into the 
void left by religion came spiritual charlatanry and physical sa- 
petsUtion, sucii as the arts of the hieropbant of Isis, the aootli- 
sajer, the astrologer — significant precoi 
diums." , . . "Conscience as a t 
eipeTience may have importance, but il 
and * Nature ' is an unmeaning word n 
ure— or rather it is a philosophic ni 
" Bvolntion is i 



I evolution of tribal 
n have no authority, 
ivithont an Author of nat- 
3 tor God." . . . 
it moral, nor can morality be educed from St. It 
proclaims as its law the survival of the Qttest, and the only proof 
of fitness is survival." . . . " We must remember that what- 
ever may be our philosophic school we are still living under the 
influence of theism, and most of uB under Cliristlonity. There is 
no saying how muoh of Christianity still lingers in the theories 
of agnostics." . . . "The generation after tbe next may 
perhaps see agnosticism, moral as well as religious, tried on a 
clear field." These utterances are weighty, though detached. 
We only raise a doubt ivhether " the generation after the next " 
will see agnosticism tried ou a clear field. On the ooulrarj, it 
will be surrounded as now, and more and more, by Christian 
lluances, and witl still depend on those inSuencea to save it from 
the sad results of its own teaelilugs. 
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[>erfect harmonj between all tnttbs in the physical 
and the moral world, then all these should have their 
induence in reaching final canclnsionB. 

■4. The philoeophies, ancient and modem, have 
agreed in lowering the common estimate of man as 
man ; they have exerted an inflnence the opposite of 
that in which the New Testament pleads for a com- 
mon and an exalted brotherhood of the race. 

Hindnism raised the Brahman dmoat to the dig- 
nity of the gods, and debased the Sudra to a grade 
hot a little higher than the brute, Buddha declared 
that his teaeliings were for the wise, and not for th« 
simple. The philosophers of Greece and Home, even 
the best of them, regarded the helot and the slave 
as of an infitrior grade of beings — even thongh occa- 
sionally a slave by his superior force rose to a high 
degree. In like manner the whole tendency of mod- 
em evolution is to degrade the dignity and sacred- 
ness of himianity. It is searching for "missing 
links ; " it measures the slndls of degraded races for 
proofs of its theories. It has travellers and adven- 
tmrers on the lookout for tribes who have no concep- 
tion of Ood, and no religious rites ; it searches caves 
and dredges lakes for historical traces of man when 
he had but recently learned to " stand upright npoa 
his hind legs." The lower the tj-pes that caa be 
found, the more valuable are they for the pur- 
poses required. All this tends to the dishonoring 
of the inferior types of men. Wherever Christianity 
had changed the old estimates of the philosophers, 
and had led to the nobler sentiment that God had 
made of one blood all nations and races, and had 
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stamped His own imayo on them all, and even re- 
deemed them all by the sacrifice of His Son, the 
speculations of sceptical biology have in a measui'e 
counteracted its benign influence. They have fos- 
tered the contempt of various classes for a dark skin 
or an inferior civilization. They indirectly encour- 
age those who, with httle merit of their own, speak 
contemptuously of the " Buck Indian," " the Nig- 
ger," the "Heathen Chinee." They encourage the 
"hoodlum," and so far as they have any influence, 
give an imphed sanction to much unrighteous legis- 
lation. 

Even Peschel, who will not be suspected of any 
bias towai'd Christianity, has said on this subject : 
" This dark side of the life of uncivilized nations haa 
induced barbarous and inhuman setUets in trans- 
oceanic regions to assume as their own a right to 
cultivate as their own the inheritance of the aborig- 
ines, and to extol the murder of races as a trimnph , 
of civilization. Other wiitera, led away by Dar- 
winian dogmas, fancied that they had discovered , 
populations which had, as it were, remained in a 
former animal condition for the instruction of our 
times." And he adds : " Thus in the words of a 
' History of Creation,' in the taste now prevalent, ' in 
Southern Asia and the East of Afiica men live in 
hordes, mostly climbing trees and eating fruit, unac- 
quainted with fii-G, and using no weapons but stones 
and clubs, after the manner of the higher apes.' 
It can be shown," he continues, " that these state- 
ments are derived from the writings of a learned 
scholar of Bonn on the condition of savage nations, 
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the fucts of whifh are based either on the depo- 
sitions of an African alave of the Doko tribe, a 
dwarfish people in the south of Shoa, or on the as- 
sertions of Bengalese planters, or perhaps on the 
observations of a sporting adventurer, that a mother 
and daughter, and at another time a man and woman, 
were fomid in India in a semi-animal condition. On 
the other hand, not only have neither nations, nor 
even hordes, in an ape-like condition ever been en- 
countered by any trustworthy traveller of modem 
times, hut even those races which in the first super- 
ficial descriptions were ranked far below our grade 
of civilization have, on nearer acquaintance, be^i 
placed much nearer the civilized nations. No por- 
tion of the human race has yet been discovered 
which does not possess a more or less rich vocabu- 
lary, rules of language, artificially pointed weaponB^ 
and various implements, as well as the art of kind- 
ling fire.* " 

The assertion has been made again and again that 
races are found which are possessed of no knowledge 
or conception of Deity, but this assumption has been 
thoroughly refuted by Max MiiUer and many others. 

There is a very general assumption abroad in the 
world that bigotry and even bias of judgment belong 
exclusively to the advocates of religious truth, and 
that the teachers of agnostic science axe, in the 
nature of the case, impartial and therefore anthori-' 
tative. But the generalizations which have bee] 
massed by non-Christian anthropologists and 
logists are often gleaned and culled under the &1 
• ne Races of Man, pp. 137, J38. 
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est subserviency to some favorite hypothesis, and 
that on the most superficial observation and from 
the most unreliable authorities. De Quatrefages, an 
anthropologist of profound learning, and certainly 
with no predilections for Chriatian tJieism, in speak- 
ing of the alleged evidences given by Sir John Lub- 
bock and Saint-Hilaire to show that many races of 
men have been found destitute of any conception of 
Deity, says : " When the writers against whom I am 
now arguing have to choose between two evidences, 
the one attesting, and the other denying, the exist- 
ence of religious belief in a population, it is always 
the latter which they seem to think should be ac- 
cepted. More often than not, they do not even men- 
tion the contrary evidences, however definite, how- 
ever authentic they may be. Now, it is evidently 
much easier not Co see than to discover that which 
may be in so many ways rendered inappreciable to 
our eyes. When a traveller states that he has proved 
the existence of religious sentiments in a population 
which by others has been declared destitute of them, 
when he gives precise details upon such a delicate 
question, he has unquestionably at least probability 
in his favor. I see nothing to authorize this rejec- 
tion of positive evidence and unconditional acceptance 
of negcUive evidence. This, however, is too often the 
case. I might justify this imputation by taking one 
by one almost all the examples of so-called atiieist 
populations pointed out by ilifferent authors." * De 
Quatrefages then proceeds to show how, with respect 
to American tribes, Robertson is quoted while D'Or- 
" TA^ Human Spedet, p. 478. 
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biguy is passed in silence, even thongb he has by the I 
testimony of many aathors disproved the statemeuts I 
ot Robertson ; liow Baegert's negative and sweeping'! 
statements in regard to the California tribes are ac- 1 
ceptfld, while the very specific testimony of De Mofras I 
in regard both to the fact aud to the natiure of their I 
worship is rejected. In relation to the Mincopies, | 
Mouat (negative) is adopted against 8ymes and Day. J 
The Hottentots are adjudged atheistic on the testi- ' 
mony of Le Vadlant, in spite of the unitetl witness of 1 
Kolben, Saar, Tachai-d, Boeving, and CampbeU. The 
Kaffirs are declared to be destitute of religion on the 
statements of Burchel, while Livingstone and Caza- 
lis have given clear accounts of the religion of the-J 
different Kaffir tribes. 

In a similar manner Professor Flint, of Edinbm^gh, 1 
arraigns Sir John Lubbock and certain other advo-l 
cates of the atheistic theory concerning savage tribes, J 
for the partiality of their selection of teatimony audi 
for the superficial evidence which they accept whenj 
favorable to their theories. After reviewing l/nb-l 
bock's wholesale quotations concerning the Indian f 
tribes of Brazil, he says, " These are Sir John Lnb— J 
bock's instances from South American tribes, Bnt I 
I find that they are all either erroneous or inanffi-^ 
ciently established." And he gives many counter- 1 
proofs. " It will never do," he says, " to believe such j 
sweeping statements — sweeping negatives — merely] 
because they happen to be printed." Farther on hei 
adds : " But I think that he (Lubbock) might haTea 
told us that Humboldt, whose travels in SouU 
America were so extensive, whose explorations were 
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BO vai-ied, Bcientific, and suceessful, and who certainly 
was uninfluenced by traditional theological beliefs, 
fomid no trihes and peoples loifhout a religion; and 
that Prince Max von Neuwied tells ub that in all his 
many and wide wanderings in Brazil he had found 
no tribes the members of which did not give m^- 
fest signs of religions feelii^." 

In the appendix of the book from which these 
extracts ai-e made, Professor Flint says : " No one, I 
think, who has not a theory to maintain can consider 
the cii-cumstances in which most of the Brazilian In- 
diau tribes are placetl without coming to the conclu- 
sion that they mnst have sunk from a higher intel- 
lectual and religious level," 

I have dwelt at length upon these arraignments of 
the careless and biased utterances of supposed sci- 
entists, because it is so much the fashion of our 
times to support certain theories of anthropology 
by massing the supposed evidences of man's d^ra- 
dation found, even now, in the environments of sav- 
age life. Many readers, apparently dazed by the vast 
accumulation of indiscrimioate and heterogeneous 
statements which they have no time to examine, 
yield an easy and blind assent, based either on the 
supposed wisdom of the writer or upon the fact that 
so many others believe, and they imagine that no 
little course is required on their part to risk the 
loss of intellectual caste. A vast amount of the 
thinking of our age, although it claims to be scientific, 
is reaUy a matter of simple faith^faith in the opin- 
ions and dicta of distinguished leaders. And under 
such circumstances, is it not our privilege and 
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dutrj' as Christian men to at leaet chaUenge and ctosH- 1 
question those theories which depress and dishonor J 
onr commou humanity before we yield them our a 
sent? 

The majority of scientiate now so confidently a 
flume the certain derivation of man from lowerorders | 
of life, that, as Max Muller has expressed it, their ^ 
intolerance greets " with a perfect howl of derision a 
man like Virchow," who dares to declare that proof 
of man's derivation from animals is still wanting. 
Nevertheless Virchow, himself an evolutionist, main- 
tains his ground, as the following passage quoted I 
some months since from T/ie London Toilet will J 
show: 

" Some sensation has been caused at the i 
Anthropol(^ical Congress in Vienna by the speech I 
of the great Berlin biologist, Professor Virchow. 
About a year ago Virchow, on a similar occasion, I 
made a severe attack on the Darwinian position, and \ 
this year he is similarly outspoken. We make the \ 
following extracts from his long address to the Con- 1 



" ' Twenty years ago, when we met at Innspruck, it .1 
was precisely the moment when the Darwinian the- I 
ory had made its first victorious mark thronghout I 
the world. My friend Vogt at once rushed into the ■I 
ranks of the champions of this doctrine. We haTe I 
since sought in vain for the intermediate stages I 
which were supposed to connect man witfi the apes ; 
the proto-man, the pro-anthropos is not yet discov- 
ered. For anthropological science the pro-anthropos l 
is not even a subject of discussion. The anthropol- 
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ogist may, perhaps, see him in a dream, but as soon 
as he awakes he cannot saj that he has made aiij ap- 
proach toward him. At that time in lunspruck the 
prospect was, apparently, that the course of descent 
from ape to man would be reconstructed all at once, 
but now we cannot even prove the descent of the 
separate races from one another.* At this moment 
we are able to say that among the peoples of antiq- 
uity no single one was any nearer to the apes than 
we are. At this moment I can affirm that there is 
not upon earth any absolutely tmknown race of men. 
The least known of all are the peoples of the central 
mountainous districts of the Malay peninsula, but 
otherwise we know the people of Terra del Fuego 
quite as well as the Eskimo, Bashkirs, Polynesians, 
and Lapps. Nay ! we know more of many of these 
races than we do of ceitain European tribes. I need 
only mention the Albanians. Every living race is 
still human ; no single one has yet been found that 
we can designate as Simian or quasi-Simian. Even 
when in certain ones phenomena appear which are 
characteristic of*the apes — e.g., the peculiar ape-Hke 
projections of the skull in certain races — still we can- 
not on that accotmt alone say that these men are 
ape-like. As regards the Lake dwellings, I have 
been able to submit to comparative examination 
nearly every single skull that has been found. The 
* Ur. John Fiaka deolares that man is doBoendtid from the 
oaiorrhine apes. — Dettiny of Man, p. 19. Professor Le Conte 
muntains tliat no exiating animal could ever ba dereloped into 
man. He traces all existing apeoiea np from a common stock, of 
whicli man Is the bead. The oommoa line of anoeBtors 
extinct — EnoliiUon in. Rdatiov. to Rdigiout Thought, p. 90. 
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^B th» Rnro{M^U) nntioiulitiee.' " 

^H G. Aiiotlinr demoralizing type ol speculation which 1 

^H tiun exerted a wide influence in many ages and on ' 

^H many nationn in pontlietHm. By abdicating the place 

^H and fniiction of the conaciooB ego, by making all 

^H lliinK** mere apeciali/^ expressions of infinite Do- 

^H ity, and yet failing to grasp any clear concepticn 
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of whiit is meant by Deity, men have gradually de- 
Btroyed that sense of moral responsibility which the 
moBt savage show to have been a common heritage. 
It is not among the lowest and most simple races 
that missionaries find the greatest degree of obtuae- 
ness and insensibility with I'espect to sin^ it is 
among populations like those of India, where the 
natoral promptings of conscience have been sophis- 
ticated by philosophic theories. The old Vedantism, 
by representing all things as mere phenomenal ex- 
pressions ol infinite Brahm, tended necessarily to 
all sense of personal responsibility. The 
abdication of the peraonal ego is an easy way of 
shifting the burden of guilt. The late Noryan She- 
shadri declared that one thing which led him to re- 
nounce Hinduism was the fact that, when he came 
to trace its underlying prineipli^a to their last logical 
result he saw no ground of moi'al reaponsibihty left- 
It plunged him into an abyss of intellectual and 
moral darkness without chart or compass. It para- 
lyzed conscience and moral sensibihty. 

It is equally impossible to reason ourselves into 
any consciousness of merit or demerit, if we are 
moved only by some vague law of nature whose be- 
hest, as described by Mr. Buckle, we cannot resist, 
whose operations within ua we cannot discern, and 
whose drift or tendency we cannot foresee. It makes 
little difEereace whether we build our faith upon the 
god of pantheism or upon the unknowable but im- 
personal force which is supposed to move the world, 
which operates in the same ways upon all grades of 
existence from the archangel to the mote in the sun- 
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beam, which moves the molecoks of the human bnin 
ool J as it stirs the globoles of sap in the tree ox plant. 
It is difficult to fiee hor, upon anj soch hrpolheeis, 
ve are aaj more responsible i<yr oar voltti«i& and 
affections than ve are f ot' our heatt-beate or re6pii&- 
tions. And yet we are oonscioas of iespcn«bilLt; in 
the one case and not in the other. Con&cioiisneaa _ 
coroes in with tremeudoos force at jnst this point, a 
theories and speculations to the eoottaiy not^ 
standing. And we dare not disregard its testimony 
or its claims. We know that we are moiftllj r 
sible. 

6. Many philosophic systems, ancient and mo< 
em, have tended to fill the world with gloomy j 
mism. Pessimism is very old and verj- wides 
Schopenhauer acknowledges his indebtedness to G 
tama for much of the philosophy which is known t 
his name. In Hinduism and Buddhism, as well i 
in the teachings of the German pessimists, the e 
or^ complainings of the human heart are oi^ 
into philosophical systems. There is in all hm 
nature quite enough of querulousuess against the e 
equal aUotments of Providence, but all these syst«i 
inculcate and foster that discontent by the sanctioni 
of philosophy. The whole assumption of ' 
Light of Asia " is that the power that upholds a 
governs the world is a hard master, from whose let 
wo should escape if we can by annihilating our \ 
ors and faculties, and abilicating our conscious be 
that the world and the entire constitution of t 
are all wrong ; that misery is everywhere in the t 
rendant, and that man and beast can only make c 
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mon cause against tlie tyranny of a reckless fate, and 
cry out with common voice for Bome sympathizing 
benefactor who can pity and deliver. There is no 
hint that sin has wrought the evil, Man is not 
so much a sinner as the victim of a hard lot; he 
is nnfortimate, and it is the world that is wrong. 
Therefore the true end of life is to get rid of the re- 
currence of life. 

In mnch oE our modem agnosticism there is the 
same dark outlook, and agnosticism naturally jrans 
hands with pessimism. Dr. Noah Porter, in one of 
the series of "Present-Day Ti^acts," has shown it to 
be a doctrine of despair. A well-known lecturer who 
has loudly declaimed against what he considers the 
remorseless character of the Old Testament, has ac- 
knowledged that it is not more cruel than nature; 
that in the actual world about us we find the same 
dark mystery, the weak perishing before the strong, 
the wicked prosperous, the just oppressed, and the 
innocent given as a prey to the guilty ; find his con- 
clusion is that deism is no more defensible than 
Christianity. His pessimistic estimate of the actual 
world drives him to a disbelief in a pei-sonal God. 

We do not ignore the sad facts of life ; even the 
Christian is often saddened by the mysteries which 
he cannot explain. Bishop J. Boyd Carpenter, in 
speaking of the sad and cheerless spirit of Buddhism, 
has said : " There are moments in which we are all 
Buddhists ; when Ufe has disappointed us, when 
weariness is upon us, when the keen anguish bom of 
the sight of human suffering appals and benumbs 
us, when we are frozen to terror, and our man- 
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"v^ ^oiiui jf^ V izie 3&mna :x :ciroaL and nzusob- 
^tzoimieAft. 'sminxr "Jir zm:k tccjl -vtos. wt esonsx 
lAjmiS^ mii j^ncur «:i jay ii:wa me bizcr^aL of Tffr. 

y'^TATjift,^ ^ B*is "^aK li;^ 'mIj 'sut iozk snd ae^B- 

f>^Si^iiidL liik piziix<«^HZ<^ 4Ziii ^af^t* dutt all Ae 

«itL tt^ ^ftcii^ '^j^tii^riis esxtsase^ is riut inie. No 
di^rn^ xx^eneotfe^ fssrjk Zij *Lo7 die Boddba a tr^tpr 
%i/^ AzA ih^ ^akOZJOfttzc stops iiis exis that no Toice 
^jf fii^:et m^j !>; hhxcrL The wiiole pfcikieaf^T of 
f>s/l/ihiiR& ^o:/! of £:io^i^rzi agn^jsticLsDi i^ pessbnisticL 
The vord aLd Spirit ^-rf God do not deny the sad 
fek^ Off Yitiftisai life in a worid o( sin. bat dier ena- 
VJ/; the Oimtian to tnnmph oTer them, and eroi to 
rejwre in tril/alAtion, 

7. And thiM l^;«idA to one more common featnre of 
All f^W; KjnlfirfiH, their fatalism. Among the exag- 
^^frat/:'! o]s%\mH which are made for heathen leligicms 
ill tmt dhy^ it in alleged that thej rest npon a more 
harrian/; fthilfrnf^phy than appears in the grim &tal- 
inm fA (mr f^liriiitian theology, especially that of the 
(UtWihiHiic typ^5. Without entering npon any de- 
f^rri/j^? //f f 'hristian dfXJtrines of one type or another, 
ii wfrtiUl })fi 4ifiHy to show that fatalism, complete and 
uutfiil'm^U^], }H fit the fomidation of all Oriental 
* 7%^ Perraanent EUmerU$ in Eeligum, p. 154 
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Hgion and philosopliy, all ancient or modern panthe- 
ism, and most of the varioos types of agnostioism. 
"While this has been the point at which all infidel sye- 
tems have assailed the Christian faith, it has never- 
theless been the goal which they have all reached by 
their own Hpeculationa. They have differed from 
Christianity in that their predestinating, determin- 
ing force, instead of being quahfied by any play of 
free-will, or any feasible plan of ultimate and super- 
abounding good, has been a real fatalism, changeless, 
hopeless, remorseless. That the distaff of the Tatea, 
and the mthleBs soepti-e of the Erinnys, entered in 
full force into all the rehgions of the Greeks and 
Romans, scarcely needs to be affirmed. They con- 
trolled all hiiman affairs, and even the gods were 
subject to them. The Sagas of the Northmen also 
were full of fatalism, and that principle still survives 
in the folk-lore and common superstitions of all 
Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Celtic races. 

The fatalism of the Hindus ia plainly stated in tlie 
" Code of Mann," which declares that, " in order to 
distinguish actions, he (the creator) separated merit 
from demerit. To whatever course of action the 
Lord appointed each kind of being, that alone it has 
spontaneously adopted in each succeeding creation. 
Whatever he has assigned to each at the first crea- 
tion, noxiousness or harmlessness, gentleness or fe- 
rocity, virtue or sin, tmth or falsehood, that clings 
to it." * The same doctrine ia put in still more of- 
fensive form when it is declared that " Mann (here 
used in the sense of creator) allotted to woman a 
• Book U., 13. 
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as a moral and political force, is full of inspiration ; 
it does not deaden the soul ; it stimulates the action 
of fi'ee-wiU ; its moral eameatnese has been a great 
power in molding national destinies. Mr. Bancroft 
has not hesitated to declare that the great charters 
of human hberty axe largely due to its stiung con- 
ception of a divine and all-controUing pm-pose. 
Even Matthew Arnold admitted that its stem " He- ■ 
hraic " culture, as he called it, had wrought some of . 
the grandest achievements of history. But Hindu 
fatalists, noble Aryans aa they were at first, have 
been conquered by every race of invaders that has 
chosen to assail them. And no better result could 
have been expected from a philosophy whose sum- 
mum bonum is tib.e renunciation of life as not worth 
living, and the loss of all personality by absorption 
into the One supreme existence. 

Buddhism does not present the same fatalistic the- 
ory of creation as Brahminism, but it introduces even 
a more aggravated fatalism into human life. Both i 
alike load down the newly-born with burdens of guilt 
and conseqiient suffering transmitted from previous 
existences. But in the case of Buddhism there is no i 
identity between the sinner, who incurred the guilt, 
and the recipient of the evil kharma, which demands 
punishment. Every man comes into the world en- 
tangled iu the moral bankruptcy of some one who 
has gone before, he knows not who nor where. There 
is no consciousness of identity, no remembrance, no 
possible sense of guilt, or notion of responsibility. 
It is not the same soul that suHers, for in either case 
there is no soul ; there is only a bundle of so-called 



of h eie ditj to an uUcaie wUck do faTpa-GklTXBdst 

ever dwn^i of, aad iBMBj cftviDas at " oaigiiial au " 
hBTBlweaaA doaaaA in their j""** id i 
whoA hftodieus cadi dilld with tlie i 
damartt erf pre-existent beings witti wfaoai be had no 
oannectioo whatevtr* The Chnstian doefanDe im- 
potee pnniahaUe gidlt onh- ao tax aa eadi one's fata 
dunce "*»^*— the sin bis om : the driog n 
has so dwioe is aared b; grace; but i 
Boddbist, bowerer sbort-liTed, there reelB I 
loom of destiny wbidi ooontlees t 
not dischatge. 

Ja Mohammedanism the doctrine af tate — dcai^fl 
press, and emphatic — is fallT set forth. The I 
resorts to no eophemism or circnmlocuticm in d 
ing it. Thns, in Sura Ixxiv. 3, 4, we read : " 
doth God cause to err whom he pleases, and ( 
ethwhom he pleases." Again, Snra xi. 4, sajs: ' 
fate of every man have we bomid roond his i 
As is well known, fatalism as a practical i 
life has passed into all Mohammedan society. 



* DerelopmRttt hj "bereditj" and the Bnddhist i 
IraDunlsrUiou, though bolb fnAMstia. reach tliU result ii 
elit wBj'H ; tliey arc, in (u^t, coulradictorj, Cbar&cter, i 
to Daddblnu, is inherited aot from pareuU: it follows the Una q 
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met " (it is fated) is the exclamation of despoil' with 
which a Moslem succuraba to adversity and often, 
dies without an effort to x-ecover. In times of pesti- 
lence missionaries in Syria have sometimes found 
whole villages pai'alyzed with despaii'. Yielding to 
the fatalism of their creed, the poor mountaineers 
have abandoned aU moans of cure and resigned 
themselves to their fate. The same fatal paralysis 
has affected all liberty of thought, aU inventiveness 
and enterprise, all reform of evils, all higher aspira- 
tion of the oppressed people. 

With the lower forma of religious belief, fetishism, 
animism, serpent worship, demon worship, the case 
is stiU worse. The only deities that are practically 
recognized in these rude faiths are generally sup- 
posed to be malevolent beings, who have not only 
fixed an evil fate upon men, but whose active and 
continued function it is to torment them. Though 
there is a lii^ering belief in a Supreme Being who 
created all things, yet he is far off and incompi'eheu- 
sible. He has left his creatures in the hands of in- 
ferior deities, at whose mercy they pass a miserable 
existence. Looking at the dark facts of life and hav- 
ing no revelation of a merciful God they form their 
eatimates of Deity from their trials, hai'dships, fears, 
and they are filled with tlread ; aU their rehgious 
rites have been devised for appeasing the powers 
that dominate and distress the world. And yet a 
pronounced agnostic has asked us to beUeve that even 
this wide-spread horror, this universal nightmare of 
heathen superstition, is more humane than the Cal- 
■rinistic creed. 
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If ve inqrdre in&> the taklaicT of all tjpeB of an- 
ciait c? i&odrEi pmiihp=tsm. in this puticiilar phase, 
we shsill ial them. whikDct excepdoii, ftttalistic. 
Ther not m^rzely Tn^ke God the author of sin — Hiey 
make Him ibe sfur^er. Oar misdeeds aze not oar 
ael& bat God's^ Thi2» the Taonted KiagsTad Gita^ 
qniting the Sazikh vaji ai>i the Tedanta {diiloscqnhies^ 
makes KrishnA say to AzjoDa : ^ All actions are in- 
oe^antlT pezf csm€d by <^)eiati<»a of the qualities of 
Prakriti ithe gelf - eiLstiTvg Essence*. Deloded by 
the thoo^t <A individuality, the sool vainly belieireB 
itself to be the doer. The sool, existing frcHn eter- 
nity, devoid of qualities, imperishable, abiding in 
the body, acts not. nor is by any act pcdlnted. He 
niio sees that acticms are perf ouned by Piakriti 
alone, and diat the sool is not an actor, peroeiTes 
the trath."' * Sneh is Hindu pantheism. Tet this 
most inconsistent system charges man with guilt. 
It represents his inexorable fate as pursuing him 
through endless transmigrations, holding over him 
the lash of retribution, while it exacts the Teiy last 
farthing. Still, from first to last, it is not he that 
acts, but some fractional part of the One only Exist- 
ence which fills all space. 

The philosophy of Spinoza was quite as &talistic 
as the Hindu Yedanta. He taught, according to 
Schw^ler, that " The finite has no independent ex- 
istence in itself : it exists because the unrestrained 
productive energy of the (infinite) Substance spon- 
taneously produced an infinite variety of particular 
forms. It has, however, no proper reality ; it exists 

* Lidian Wisdom^ p. 152. 
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onlj in uiiilI through the Substance. Finite things 
are the most external, the hist, the most subordinate 
forms of existence into which the universal life ia 
specialized, and they manifest theii' finitude in that 
they are without resistance, subject to the infinite 
chain of causality which binds the world. The di- 
vine Substance works freely according to the inner 
essence of its own nature ; individuals, however, are 
not free, but are subject to the influence of those 
things with which they come into contact. It fol- 
lows from these metaphysical grounds," Schwegler 
continues, " that what is called free-will cannot be 
admitted. For, since man is only a mode, he, like 
any other mode, stands in an endless series of con- 
ditioning causes, and no free-will can, therefore, be 
predicated of him." Further on he adds : " Evil, or 
sin, is, therefore, oiJy relative and not positive, for 
nothing happens against God's will. It is only s 
simple negation or deprivation, which only seems to 
be a reaUty in our representation." * The late Sam- 
uel Johnson, in his chapter on " The Morality and 
Piety of Pantheism," undertakes to defend both the 
Vedantic and the Spinozan philosophy by pointing 
out a distinction between an " external compulsion 
and an inner force which merges us in the Infinite. 
Though both are equally efficient as to the reautt, 
and both are inconsistent with individual freedom, 
yet real fate is only that which is external. . . . 
"While destiny or fate in the sense of absolute exter- 
nal compulsion would certainly be destructive, not 
only of moral reaponaibiiity but of personality itself, 
• HiOory of PIUliMtpfiy, pp, 220, 221. 
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yet religion or science without fate is radicallT nn- 
fsaoDd/' Again he adds : "We cannot separate per- 
fection and fate. Deity whose sway is not destiny 
is not venerable, nor even, reliable. It would be a 
pnrfKise that did not round the nnirerse, a lore that 
coold not preserre it Theism without &te is a 
kind of atheism, and a self-dominated atheism. Bat 
holding justice to be the true necessity or taie, is 
properly theism, though it refuses the name." * 

The reasoning here reminds one of the conclusions 
of a still more recent writer, who while condemning 
what he considers the fatalism of Calyinistic theo- 
logy, stiU asserts that its logic leaves no alterna- 
tive but the denial of a personal Grod. And an 
early Buddhist philosopher has left a fragment which 
gives the very same reason for agnosticism. Thus lie 
says : " If the world was made by God (Isvara) there 
should be no such thing as sorrow or calamity, nor 
doing wrong, nor doing right ; for all, both pure and 
impure, deeds must come from Isvara. ... If 
he makes without a purpose he is like a suckling 
child, or with a purpose, he is not complete. Sorrow 
and joy spring up in all that lives ; these, at least, 
are not alike the works of Isvara, for if he causes 
love and joy he must himself have love and hate. 
But if he loves and hates, he is not rightly called 
self-existent. 'Twere equal, then, the doing right or 
doing wrong. There should be no reward of works ; 
the works themselves being his, then all things are 
the same to him, the maker." 

This was a Buddhist's answer to the Hindu pan- 
* Oriental Religions — India, Part II., p. 44. 
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theism, and there foUowB a reply also to the Oriental 
dualism which attempted to solve the diiBculty by 
assigning two great first causes, oue good and the 
otlier evil. " Nay," says this Buddhist philosopher, 
" if you say there ia another cause beside this lavara, j 
then he ia not the end or sum of all, and therefore 
all that lives may, after all, be uncreated, and so you 
see the thought of Isvara is overthrown." * Thus the 
same problems of esistence have taxed human specu- 
lation in all lauds and all ^es. The same perplex- 
ities have arisen, and the same cavils and complaints. 
There is an important sense in which all forms of 
materialism are fatalistic in their relation to moral J 
i-esponsibiUty. James Biichner assures ns that " what I 
is called man's soul or mind is now almost univer^ I 
saJly conceded as equivalent to a function of the sub- ' 
stance of the brain." Walter Bagehot, like Maudslej, 
suggests that the newly bom child has hU destiny 
inscribed on his nervous tissues-f Mr. Buckle as- 
sures us that certain underlying but indefinable laws 
of society, as indicated by statistics, control human 
action irrespective of choice or moral responsibility. 
Even accidents, the averages of foigetfulness or neg- 
lect, are the subjects of computation. To support 
his position he cites the aver^es of suicides, or the ] 
aumber of letters deirosited yearly in a given post- 
office, the superscription of which has been forgotten. ' 
Thus, underlying all human activity there is an un- 
known force, a vague something — call it Deity, or call 
it Fate — which controls human affairs irresiBtibly. 

• Beal, ffuiMAiffm in China, p. 180. 

t Phyiiee and Politics, 
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ynUit 'My zer mi if i -3«»iiiaL •5o«L The lT=Tt*iiT 

9^ic^ixg EjVKn^!^' T!it^ 'j-rriftk AsomisB 'ailed ie 

''* Njitnnu .S^ii^eticiL : ' Masiie^ Amnui recozniae a 
** i^xxpostti of Tend«ic7 net our own -wtiiii makes far 
ri<irht^>f»iu»fc'^ Xooiing caa be more TneTanrirolx 
th^en thi<) 'irr^^iTj irat^te of ^iFnan s^^zoIackBi. dis 
^^aaj ioA ?»>cie5» vsarcK af^r die ?«=cret (jl dze nni- 
7fT!^>. At the iuune rizne a deaf ear is tanked to 
tlv>i^ Tou^ft of nature and revelation viicii speak of 
a fcf!Ti#5r7oI^*t Creator, Bat the point to which I call 
f/articnlar attf^ition in thi% connection is. that these 
^Mi/rnh Uirmsif whatever else they may mean, imply in 
^^;h /!SM^ i^jTAe law of necessitr which moulds the 
wf/r]fh ^rhffv are cmlv the names of the Fates whom 
all philoHOjihieft have set over ns. If we have been 
i'/rrr^vfi in tnuHng an element of fatalism thiangh all 
ih^; b^;ath^^j faiths, and all ancient and modem phi- 
\tmtf\A\\t'^y how is it that the whole army of nnbelief 
(umi'/rttirHiCy their assailments against divine sover- 
^j^^rity in th^5 Word of God, and yet are ready to land 
and apffTOVo thes^; systems which exhibit the same 
f/hin^M in gnjat^jf drjgrfjc and without mitigation? 

Thai whic/Ji differentiates Christianity is the fact 
that, whilf? it do<5« represent God as the originator 
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and controller of all thiags, it jet respects the free- 
doB of the human will, which Mohammedamsm does 
not, which HinduiBm does not, which ancient or 
modem Buddhism doea not, which Materiidisni doea 
not. Not only the Word of God but our own reason 
tells us that the Creator of this world must have pro- 
ceeded upon a definite and all-embrticing plan ; and 
yet at the same time, not only the Word of God, 
but our own consciouaness, tells us that we are free 
to act according to our own will. How these thinga 
are to be reconciled we know not, aimply beeaase we 
are finite and God ia infinite. I once stood before 
the great snowy range of the Himalayas, whose lofty 
peaka rose twenty-five thousand feet above the sea. 
None could see how those gigantic masses stood re- 
lated to each other, simply because no mortal ever 
has explored, or ever can explore, Uieir awful and 
nnappioaelmble receaaes. 

So with many great truths concerning the being, 
attributes, and works of God. One may say that 
God predeterminetl and then foreaaw what He had 
ordained ; another that He foreaaw and then re- 
solved to effect what he had foreseen. Neither is cor- 
rect, or at least neither can know that he is correct. 
GoA ia not subject to our conditions of time and 
space. It is impossible that He, whose knowledge 
and will encomjmss all things, should be affected by 
our notions of order and sequence ; there is with 
Him no before and after. The whole universe, with 
all its farthest extended history, stood before Him 
fi-om all eternity as one conception and as one pur- 
pose : and the conception and the purpose were one. 
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The too frequent mistake of human formulas is 1 
that they uudertiike to reason out infinite myBtqiiee ' 
on our low anthropomorphic lines, one in one ex- 
treme and another in another. We cannot fit the 
ways of God to the measure of our logic or our i 
metaphysics. What we have to do with many thinga 1 
is simply to believe and trust and wait.* On the I 
other hand, there are majiy things of a practical nat- ] 
ure which God has made very plain. He has brought i 
them down to us. The whole scheme of grace is an 1 
adaptation of the mysteries of the Oonihead to our J 
knowledge, faith, obedience, and love. 

And this leads dii-octlj to the chief differential ^ 
which Christianity presents in contrast with the 
fatalisms of false systems, viz., that while sin and 
death abound, as all must see, the Gospel alone re- 
veals a superabounding grace. It is enough for as 
that the whole scheme is one of Redemption, that 
the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the 
world — nay, that He made the world, and made it for 
an infinitely benevolent purptrae. If dark mysteries 
appear in the Word or in the world, we are to view 
them in the light of Calvary, and wait till we can 
see as we are seen ; for this world is Christ's, and will ] 
surely subserve His ends, which are those of infinite I 
compassion. 

Chu- position, therefore, as before the abettors of j 



■ 



* " Probabl; no more signiScant chuige awaits the theology of I 
the fntoTB than the rtcognltioa of this proTince of the unknown. 
and the ceBEation of coutroverE/ as to matters that come within I 
it, and therefore ddmit of ao dogmatic settlemeDt." — Tnltooli'a 1 
&ligi<mt T/umght in Britain, p, 34. 
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heathen or agnostic philosophy, is impregnable : the 
fatalism is all theirs, the miion of sovereign power 
with infinite love is ours. We have reason as well 
as they. We realize the facts and mysteries of life 
as fully as they, but are not embittered by them. 
We see nothing to be gained by putting out the Kght 
we have. We prefer faith to pessimism, incarnate 

love to the tyranny of " unconscious wiU." 
22 
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t*arw» ^r^sT.nnr^r^i ^.!ii.^r"yng :f die iune kind 

<f,rjn,tl r-ir^f-. V. 7/uiiie 1 ^Titne :t its itoi 
v.rh^r, tr.i^ Pvr.rr-eci:- in tlie j-^oHj 'ZC-mpiny of 
i*(,*\':.<j'. yvl.-t f/'>r.i -^T-^rjpart of tLt= T^-thati Empire; 
b'*?: >, ^J.«! -.0 T^i'j^ \lA sr^T-r its rea&ais. ami it iilti> 
mat/;iv ^'^^rr.fA \vi t^-^azjl Ir jZi^unei the Paatheon 
;*r*^J I;^^rr.^; it-x-if for Christ alone. He was pzo*- 
f'Aii\(Ch('A ctM, %hf: ^jTie iU:deeTiif:T of the worid, and this 
/jUirn h^H l'y;<:fi rriaintained from that day to this. 
**'lh(^h c^xi \ffi no diversitv.'" said His follow 
** for tii/rf/j j.H no other name given nnder 
ixuifm^^ men whereby we mast be saved. The veiy 
ift^ihm f/t ^'hrifttknity means snpremacy and mo- 
uh\tf}\y^ for the rf:{mf}n that it is divine and God can- 
/i//f, J;*j divide/l jigainst Himself." But in our time 
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tlie whole world is brought very closely together. 
The religions of men, like their social eustoma and 
political institutions, are placed in contact and com- 
parison. The enemies of tlie Christian faith here, 
in Western lands, naturally make the most of any 
possible aUiances with other systems supposed to 
antagonize Christianity; while a multitude of others, 
having no particular interest in any rehgion, and 
i-ather priding themselves upon a broad charity which 
is but a coiu:teous name for indifference, are demand- 
ing with a superior air that fair play shall he shown 
to aU religions alike. The Church is therefore 
called upon to defend her unique position and the 
promulgation of her message to mankind. Why 
does she refuse to admit the vaUditj of other re- 
ligions, and why send her misaionaiies over the 
earth to turn the uon-Ohrietian races from those 
faiths which are their heritage by birth, and in which 
they honestly put their trust ? Why not respect 
everywhere that noblest of all man's instincts which 
prompts him to inquire after God, who hath made 
of one blood all nations that dwell upon the earth? 
If the old Hindu pantheism of the Bhagavad Gita 
taught that the worshippei's of other gods were only 
worshipping the One Supreme Vishnu imawares ; if 
Buddhism forbids its followers to assert that theirs 
is the only religion, or even that it is the best re- 
ligion ;* is it not time that Christians should emu- 
late this noble charity ? 

This plausible plea is urged with such force and 

volume, it is so backed by the current literature and 

• Holy Bible and Sacred Booki of the Butt, p. 13. 






tLe sctrzl&r ztz^w^^z^s jseae this it emnot be ^noved. 
Tbr liiL-r rjs5 xci-r ▼Tssi tfee Cbizzch most not <hi]t 
ce ic-l-e -J ^-It^ i rB*BOQ for die futh sbe praf esses^ 
III': rz.:!:; vs^fr. zvssssic^s viiT ber futh should sixp- 
plikZ.'; rT^Tj I'tbET. I &Z1 av^ue thit xnauTSTB insist- 
11^ iLi: Lrr inie csDcrse is to be f amid in an inten- 
siT-r tk^I in ih.e prxnulg^'^n of her own doctrines 
Ti:2i?:it K-zari to anj other, *^ Freadi the Gospel,'' 
it is sail " wbethcrr men vill hear or whether thej 
forbEar." B^it it must be borne in mind that Paul's 
more intelli^eixt method was to strixe as one who 
would win. and not as they who beat the air. The 
Salvation Azmv will rcaeh a certain class with their 
meie milettei^ zesL The men who pnrpoaelT lead 
only One Book, but psad that on their kiMBes^ doubt- 
less have an important work to do, bat the Chmch 
as a whole cannot go back to the time when devout 
zealots sneered at the idea of an educated ministry. 
The conflict of tmth and error must be waged intd- 
ligently. There are sufficient reasons for olRimJT^g ^ 
divine supremacy for the Grospel over all heathen 
faiths, and the sooner we thoroughly understand the 
diflFerence, the more wisely and successfully shall we 
accomplish our work. 

"WTierein, then, consists the unique supremacy of 
the Christian faith ? 

1. It alone offers a real salvation. We are not 
speaking of ethics, or conceptions of God, or meth- 
ods of race culture, but of that one element which 
heals the wounds of acknowledged sin and reconciles 
men to God. And this is found in Christianity 
alone. There is no divine help in any other. Sys- 
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tema of speculation, theories of the imiverse, and of 
our relatiou to the Infinite are found in all sacred 
books of the East, There ai-e lofty ethical teach- 
ings gathered from the lips of many masters, and rec- 
ords of patient research, cheerful endurance of as- 
cetic rigors, and the voluntary encounter of martyrs' 
deaths. And one cannot but be impressed by this 
spectacle of earnest struggles in men of every land 
and every age to find some way of peace. But in 
none of the ethnic religions has there been revealed 
a divine and heaven-wi'ought salvation. They have 
all begun and ended with human merit and human 
effort. Broken cisterns have everywhere taken the 
place of the One Fountain of Eternal Life. Though 
all these systems recognize the sin and misery of the 
world, and cai-ry their estimate of them to the length 
of downright pessimism, they have discovered no 
eye that could pity and no arm that could bring sal- 
vation. In the silence and gloom of the world's his- 
toiy only one voice has said, " Lo, I come ! in the vol- 
ume of the Book it is written of me." And although 
men have in all ages striven to rid themselves of sin 
by self-mortification, and even mutilation, yet the 
ever-recurring question, " Wlio shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? " was never answered till 
Paul answered it in his rapturous acknowledgment 
of victory through the righteousness of Christ. Mo- 
hammed never claimed to be a saviour or even an 
intercessor. He was the aword of God against ido- 
lators, and the ambassador of God to behevors ; bnt 
beyond the promise of a sensuous heaven, he offered 
no salvation. He had no remedy for sin — except 
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that in his own ease he claimed a special revelation 
of clemency and indulgence. Many a wholesome 
troth derived from the Old Testament scriptui^a was 
promulgated to the faithful, but self-righteousneSB, 
and especially valor in Mohammedan conqaest, was 
offered as the key to paradise.* 

Doubtless we should view the false systems vrith 
discrimination. Like the sublime philosophy of 
Plato, Mohammedanism does teach an exalted idea 
of God, and there is, accordingly, a dignity and rev- 
erence in its forms of worship. I once witnessed a 
very imposing spectacle in the gi-eat mosque at Del- 
hi, on the Moslem Sabbath. Several hundred In- 
dian Mohammedans were repeating their prayers in 
concert. They were in their best attire, and fresh 
from theh ablutions, and their concerted genuflec- 
tious, the siibdued murmur of their many voices, 
and the general solemnity of their demeanor, ren- 
dered the whole service most impressive. It con- 
trasted strongly with the spectacle which I witnessed 
a little later in the temple of Siva, in Benares. Tha 
unspeakable worship of the linga, the scattering afi 
rice and flowers and the poiuing of hbations beforftil 
this symbol ; the hanging of garlands on the horns oft 
sacred bulls, and that by women ; the rushing to 
fro, tracking the filth of the sacred stables into tbo' 
trodden ooze of rice and flowers which covered the" 
temple pavements ; the drawing and sipping of water 




* Mohammed was onoe naked wiislli 
merit or in the mercy of God. and ha : 
God." But Iha whole drift of hia leaclijug tielied this 
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Tlie mercy of 
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from the adjacent cesspool, known as tlie sacred well ; 
the shouting and striking of bolls, and the general 
frenzy of the people — all this eould be considered as 
nothing short of wild and depraved oigiea. If we 
must choose, give ua Islam, whether in contrast with 
the Siva worship of India or with the tyranny of 
the witch doctors of interior Africa. 

Tet, I repeat, Islam has no salvation, no scheme 
of grace, no great Physician. In visiting any Mo- 
hammedMi country one is impressed with this one 
defect, the want of a Mediator. I once stood in the 
central hall of an imposing mansion in Damas- 
cus, around the frieze of which were described, in 
Arabic letters of gold, "The Hundred Names of Al- 
lah." They were interpreted to me by a friend as 
setting forth the lofty attributes of God — for exam- 
ple, " The Infinite," " The Eternal," " The Creator," 
"The AU-Seemg," " The Merciful," "The Just." No 
one could help being impressed by these inspiring 
names. They were the common heritage of Judsr- 
ism and Christianity before Islam adopted them, aud 
they are well calculated to fill the soul with revei^ 
ence and awe. But there is another class of names 
which were predicted by Judaism and rejoiced in by 
Christianity, but which Islam rejects ; tor example, 
" Messiah," " Iramanuel," or God with us, " The Son 
of God," " The Son of Man," " The Redeemer," " The 
Elder Brother." In a word, Islam has no thin g to fill 
the breach between a holy and just God and the con- 
science-smitten souls of men. These honored names 
of Allah axe as sublime as the snow-peaks of the 
Himalayas and as inaccessible. How can we atteiu 
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unto them? Without a Daysman how shall wo 
bridge the abysa that lies between ? Even Israel 
plead for Moses to speak to them in place of the In- 
finite, and they voiced a felt want of all human 
hearts. 

Tet no religious system but Christianity reveale a 
Mediator. There is in other faiths no such concep- 
tion as the fatherhood of God. Though such names 
as Dyauspater, Zeuspiter or Jupiter, and others 
bearing the import of father are sometimes found, 
yet they imply only a common soui-ce, as the sun is 
the source of life. They lack the elements of love 
and fostering care. There can be no real father- 
hood and no spirit of adoption except through union 
with the Son of God. The idea that re-birth and 
remission of sin may be followed by adoption and 
heirship, and joint heirship with the Son of the In- 
finite, belongs to the Christian faith alone ; and the 
hope and inspiration of such a heritage, seen in con- 
trast with the endless and disheartening prospects 
of countless transmigrations, are beyond the power 
of language to describe. It was with infinite reason 
that Paul was taught to regard his work among the 
Gentiles as a rescue or a deliverance "from dark- 
ness unto light, and from the power of Satan unto 
GoA.," and it was a priceless boon which enabled 
him to offer at once the full remission of sins and a 
part in the glorious inheritance revealed through 
faith in Christ. 

Mere ethical knowledge cannot comfort the human 
soul. Contrast the gloom of Marcus Aurehus with 
the joy of David in Psalm cxix. ; and Seneca, also, 
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with all liis discenmieiit, and bis eloquent preseiita^ 
tion of beautiful precepts, was one of the saddest, 
darkest characters of Roman history. He was the 
man who schemed with Catiline, and who at the 
same time that he wrote epigrams urged Nero on- 
ward with flatteiy and encouragement to his most 
infamous vices and his boldest crimes. Knowledge 
of ethical maxims and the power of expressing them, 
therefore, is one thing, religion is another. EeHgion 
is a device, human or divine, for raising up men by 
a real or a supposed supernatural aid. It ought to 
reveal God as a helper and a Saviom\ It ought to 
be a provision of grace by which the Just can yet 
be a jufitifier of them that are weak and wounded by 
sin. The ethical systems of the heathen world cor- 
roboi-ate the Scriptural diagnosis of man's character 
and condition, but they fail as prescriptions. So far 
as divine help and regenerative power are concerned, 
they leave the race helpless stiU. 

Christianity is a system of faith in a moi"al as well 
as in an intellectual sense. It inculcates a spirit of 
loving, filial trust instead of a querulous self-right- 
eousness which virtually cliides the unknown Buler 
of the universe. According to " The Light of Asia " 
when the Buddha preached at KapUavastu there 
were assembled men and devils, beasts and bii'ds, all 
vietima alike of the cruel fate that ruled the world. 
Existence was an evil and only the Buddha could be 
found to pity. But that pity offered no hope except 
in the destruction of hope, and the destruction of all 
desire, all ospu'ation, even all feeling ; while Chris- 
tianity offers a hope which maketh not ashamed, 
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even an immortal iulieritance.* Hinduism also, like 
Islam and Buddliisni, lacks every element of divine 
salvation. It is wholly a thing of merit. The in- 
finite Brahm is said to be void of attributes of all 
kinds. No anthropomorphic conception can be pred- 
icated of him. The three Goda of the Trimurti are 
cold and distant — though for Vishnu in his alleged 
incarnation of Krishna, a sympathetic nature was 
claimed at a later day — borrowed, some say, from 

* Of the lenibla darkness and bewilderment into which ba- 
nighted races are often fonnd Schoolcraft famishes this graphto 
■□d painful piotnra in tlie condition of the Iroquois : 

" Their notions of a dfitj, founded apporentlj on some dream; 
tradition of original truth, are eo auhtile and divisitile. aod eetab- 
liah BO lieterogeneoos a connection between apirit and matter of 
all imaginable forma, that popular belief seeius to bare nboUj 
oonfonnded the possible with the impossible, tbe natural with the 
supernatural. Action, so far as respects canse and effect, takes 
the widest and wildest range, through the agencj of good or evil 
Influeucea, which are put in motion alike for noble or ignobla 
ends — alike b; men, beasts, devils, or gods. Seeing something 
mjsterious and wonderful, he believes all things mjsterious and 
wonderful ; and he ia afloat without shore or compasa, on the 
wildest sea of snperstition and necromauRT. He sees a god in 
everj phenomenon, and fears a sorcerer in everj enemy. Life, 
under such a system of polytheism and wild belief, is a constant 
scene of fears and alarms. Fear is the predominating passion, 
and he is ready, wherever he goes, to sacrilice at any attar, be the 
supposed deity ever bo grotesque. He relates just what he be- 
lieves, and unluckily he believes everything that can possibly bo 
told. A beast, or a bird, or a man, or a god, or a devil, a stone, 
a serpent, or a wizard, a wind, or a sound, or a ray of light — 
these are so many causes of action, wliicb the meanest and lowest 
of the series may put in motion, but which shall in his theology 
and philosopli; vibrate along the mysterious chain through the 
uppermost, and life or death may at any moment be the reward 
Of the penalty." — Noieaon the Iroquois, p. 263. 
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Bmldliism, or, according to others, from Christianity. 
Ill the Hiudu saint all spiritual power in this life is ' 
the merit power of ascetic austerities, all hope for ] 
the future world lies in the cleansing efficacy of end- 
lees transmigrations of which the goal is absorption ] 
into deity. 

But the difficulty with both Buddhism and Hindu- 
ism is that transmigration cannot regenerate. It is | 
only a vague postponement of the moral issues of I 
the soul. There is recognized no future intervention I 
that can effect a change in the downward drift, and | 
why shoidd a thousand existences prove better than I 
one ? According to a law of physics known as the 
persistence of force, a body once set in motion will 
never stop unless through the intervention of some 
other resisting force. And this is strikingly true of 
moral character and the well-known power and mo- j 
mentum of habit. AVLo shall change the leopai-d's I 
spots or deflect the fatal drift of a human soul? , 
Eemorselessly these Oriental systems exact from ■ 
Kharma the uttermost fariihing. They emphasize the ] 
fact that according to the sowing shall be the reap- ] 
ing, and that in no part of the univei-se can ill desert i 
escape its awards. Even if change were possible, i 
therefore, how shall the old score be settled ? What | 
help, what rescue can mere infinitude of time afford, 
though the transmigrations should number tens of | 
thousands? There is no hint that any pitying eye 
of God or devil looks upon the struggle, or any 
arm is stretched forth to raise up the crippled and 
helpless soul. Time is the only Saviour — time so ' 
vast, so vague, so distant, that the mind cannot fol- 
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low its cycles or trace the relations of cause aud 
\ effect 

In contrast with all this, Christiamty bids the 
I Hiodn ascetic cease from hiu self-mortification and 
I become himself a herald of Glad Tidings. It inTitea 
I the hook-swinger to renounce his useless torture and 
I accept the availing sacrifice of Him who hung upon 
I the Cross. It relieves woman from the power of 
J Satan, as exercised in those cruel disabilities which 
false systems have imposed upon her, and assigns 
her a place of honor in the kingdom of God, The 
world has not done scoffing at the idea of a ^"icari- 
OQs sacrifice for the sins of men, and yet it has ad- 
vanced so far that its best thinkers, even without 
any religious bias, are agreed that the principle of 
Belf-sacrifice is the very highest element of character 
that man can aspire to. Ajid this is timtamoimt to 
an acknowledgment that the great piinciple which 
the Cross illustrates, and on which the salvation dL 
I the race is made to rest, is the crowning glory of all 
I ethics and must be therefore the geiminal principle 
of all true religion. 

Cliristianity with its doctrine of voluntary Divine 
Sacrifice was no after-thought. Paul speaks of it as 
" the mystery which hath been hid from ages and 
from generations but now is made manifest." It wan 
the one great mystery which angels had desired to 
look into and for which the whole world had waited 
in travail and esijectation. Christ was " the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world," and the en- 
tire world-history has proceeded under an economy 
of grace. And I repeat, its fundamental principle 
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of sacrifice, exemplified as it has been through the 
Christian centuries, has won the recognition even of I 
those who were not themselves the followers of Ghrist. I 
" The history of self-sacrifice daring the last eighteen J 
hnndred years," says Lecky, " has been mainly the J 
history of the action of Christianity upon the world. I 
Ignorance and error have no donbt often directed the I 
heroic spirit into wrong channels, and sometimes ' 
even made it a cause of great evil to mankind ; but 
it is the moral type and beauty, the enlai^ed con- J 
ception and persuasive power of the Christian faith I 
that have chiefly called it into being ; and it is by j 
their influence alone that it can be permanently ] 
maintained." * Speaking of the same principle Car- 1 
lyle says : " It is only with renunciation that life, I 
properly speaking, can be said to begin, ... la J 
a valiant aoffering for others, not in a slothful mak- ] 
ing othei-s suffer for us, did nobleness ever lie." And ] 
George Sand in still stronger terms has said, "There I 
is but one sole virtue in the world — the !Ejtomal Sao- I 
rifice of self." 1 

While we ponder these testimonies coming from 
such witnesses we remember how the Great Apostle 
traces this wonder-working principle back to its Di- 
vine Source, and from that Source down into all the 
commonest walks of life when he says, "Let this 
mind be in you which was also in Christ, who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to bs 
equal with God ; but made himself of no reputation, 
and took on Him the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men : and being foimd tu fashion 
" Hittory of Sttlionalitm. 
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as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the Cross." Or when 
he reminds the Corinthians that, though Christ was 
rich, yet for their sake He became poor, that they 
through His poverty might be rich. 

In all the Oriental system.^ there is nothing like 
this, either as a divine source of all-availing help and 
rescue, or as a celestial spring of human action. It 
is through this communicable grace that Christ be- 
comes the Way, the Truth, the Life. WeU might 
Augustine say that while the philosophy of Flato 
led him to lofty conceptions of God, it could not 
show him how to approach Him or be reconciled un- 
to Him. " For it is one thing," he says, " from the 
mountain's shaggy top to see the laud of peace and 
to find no way thither ; and in vain to essay through 
ways impossible, opposed and beset by fugitives and 
deserters, under their captain the lion and the drag- 
on ; and another to keep on the way that leads 
thither gtiarded by the host of the heavenly General, 
where they spoil not that have deserted the heaven- 
ly army ; for they avoid it as very torment. These 
things did wonderfully sink into my bowels when I 
read that least of Thy Apostles, and had meditated 
upon Thy works and trembled exceedingly." "While 
Christianity is wholly unique iu providing tin ob- 
jective Salvation instead of attempting to work out 
perfection from " beggarly elements " within the soxd 
itself, as all heathen systems do, and as all our 
modem schemes of mere ethical culture do, it at the 
same time implants in the heart the most fruitful 
germs of subjective spiritual life. Its superior trans- 
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formation of human character, as compared with all 
other cults, is not only a matter of doctrine but also 
a matter of history. It is acknowledged that Cliria- 
tianity has wi'onglit most powerfully of all faiths in 
taming savage races as well as individual men, in 
moulding higher civihzations and inspiring senti- 
ments of humanity and brotherly love. " Christ," 
says one of the Bampton Lecturers, "is the Light 
that broods over all history. . . . All that there 
is upon earth of beauty, truth, and goodness, all that 
distinguishes the civilized man from the savage is 
this gift." And if it be asked how the leaven of 
Christ's influence has pervaded all society, the an- 
swer is that the work is presided over by a divine and 
omnipotent Spirit who represents Christ, who carries 
out what He began, who by a direct and transforming 
power renews and enlightens and prompts the souL 

Christianity, then, is not a record, a history of 
what was said and done eighteen centuries ago ; it is 
not a body of doctrines and precepts : it is the liv- 
ing power of God in the soul of man. The written 
Word is the sword of this Divine Spirit. The re- 
newed soul is begotten of the Spirit and it is instinct 
with the indwelling of the Spirit, No other system 
makes any claim to such an influence as that of the 
Holy Ghost. Sacred books, written systems of law 
or ethics would all prove a dead letter — the Bible it- 
self, as well as the Veda, would be a dead letter but 
for the co-operation of this Divine Spirit. Sacred 
Scriptures might be venerated, they would not be 
obeyed. The dead heart must be quickened and re- 
newed and only Christianity reveals the Transform- 
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ing Power. Verily, eerily, I say unto thee. Except t 
man be hm-n again lie cannot see the Kingdom of C 

iDstantaneous renewal of the character and tlie 
lite is not even claimed by other faiths ; there is in 
them nothing like the conversion of Saul of Tarsua, 
or that of thousands of others well known in the his- I 
tory of Christian experience. - There are no snch. \ 
changes in men who, from having led lives of prof- 
ligacy and irreligion, have turaed at once into paths 
of righteousness — have tamed tlieir wild propensities 
and submitted themselves to the gentle law of love. J 
Bat under Christian influence we have seen Africaner 1 
the savage transformed to a tractable, humane, and 1 
loving disciple. We have seen the wild and blood- 
thirsty Koord subdued and made as a little child. 
We have seen the cannibal King Thokambo. of Fiji, 
turaed from his cruelty to a simple, childlike faith, 
and made to prefer the good of Ms people to the 
glory of a powerless sceptre. Whole races, like the 
Northmen, have been tamed from savagery and made 
I)eaceable and earnest followers of Christ. In our 
own time it has been said of a missionary in the 
South Pacific Islands, " that when he arrived on hia 
field there were no Christiai^, and when he dosed 
his labors there were no heathen." 

The religion of Gautama has won whole tribes i 
men, Hinduism and Mohammedanism are even now! 
winning converts h-orn fetish-worshipping races, bnt,| 
BO far as I know, none of these faiths have evi 
made converts except either by war or by the j 
entation of such motives as might appeal to the natn' 
ural heart of man ; there has been no spiritual t 
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formation. If it be said that the Buddhist NiaTana 

and the Hindu doctrine of final absorption caimot 
attract the natural heart, the ready answer is that 
Nirvana and absorption are not the real LDsptration 
of their reapeetive aysteme. They ai'e so far re- 
moved into the fliTn future as to exert no practical 
influence on the great mass of men. The future es- 
tate that is really expected and desii-ed is a happy 
ideal transmigration, and perhaps many of them ; and 
the chief felicity of the Hindu is tliat no particular 
estate is prescribed. "While the Christian is prom- 
ised a heaven to which the natural heart does not 
aspire, the Hindu may imagine and prefigure his 
own heaven. His next life may be as carnal as the 
celestial hunting-ground of the Indian or the prom- 
ised paradise of the Moslem. It may be only the 
air-castle of aday-di-eamer. There is no moral trans- 
formation. There is no expulsive power of a new 
and higher aspiration. Old things have not passed 
away ; nothing has become new. 

But the grace of God in Christ claims to work an 
entire change in the desires and aspu-ationa of the 
heart by the power of the Holy Ghost. Paul found 
the men of Ephesus highly civilized in a sense, but 
"dead in trespasses and sins," "walking according 
to the course of this world, and having their conver- 
sation in the lusts of the flesh," But God by His 
Spirit so " quickened " them that they were able to 
understand and appreciate one of the most spiritual 
of all his Epistles. He addressed them as " new 
creatures," as God's " workmanship," " created in 
.Christ Jesus unfo good works." 
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As has already been noticed, all theories of moi*^ 
transformation found in heathen systems reqaire i 
time. The process is carried ou by intensive and , 
long-continued thoi^ht, or by gradual accumulatioiis 
of merit. Only the Bnddha wae enlightened per < 
Bolttim,* 80 to speak. And quite in accoid with this 
■view are those modem forms of materialism which 
maintain that mental and moral habits consist in 
gradual impressions made in the molecules of the 
nerve-tissues — that these impressions come at length 
to determine oiu: acts without the necessity of either 
purpose or conscious recognition, and that only when 
right action becomes thus involuntary can character 
strictly be said to exist, f But such theories cer- 
tainly do not harmonize with the known facts of 
Christian conversion already alluded to. We do not 
refuse to recognize a certain degree of truth hidden 
in these speculations. We are aware that continued 
thought or emotion promotes a certain habit, and 
that in the Christian life such habit becomes an ele- 
ment of strength. "Wo also admit that high and pure 
thought and emotion stamp themselves at length 
upon our physical nature, and appear in the very ex- 
pression of the countenance, but when we look for 
the transforming impulse that can begin and sustain 
such habitual exercises in spite of the natural sinful- 
ness and coniiption which all systems admit, we find 
it only in the Christian doctrine of the new birth by 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

* And even tlie Buddbs liwl Bp«iit six jears in eelf- mortification 
and in the diligent aearch for wliat he regarded as the trae wisdom, 
t Henry Maudelej, in The Arena of April, 1891. 
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On these two doctrines of a Divine Vicsxious 
Sacrifice and of the transforming power of a Di- 
vine Spirit we might rest our case. It should be 
sufficient to show, first, that Christianity alone pro- 
vides a divine salvation in which God is made sin 
for us ; ajid second, that its power alone, though 
objective, works in us the only effectual subjective 
transformation by a direct influence from on high. 
But there ai-e many other points of contrast in 
which the transcendent character of Ohriatiamty ap- 
pears. 

First, an important differential lies in the com- 
pleteness of the Divine personality of Jesus. Bud- 
dhism, Confucianism, and Mohammedanism, were 
strongly supported by the personality of their found- > 
ers. We also cheerfully accord to such men as Soc- 
rates find Plato great personal influence. They have 
impressed themselves upon the millions of mankind 
more deeply than statesmen, or potentates, or con- , 
querors ; but not one of these presents to us a com- 
plete and roimded character, judged even from a hu- 
man stand-point. Mohammed utterly failed on the 
ethical side.* His life was so man-ed by coarse 
sensuality, weak effeminacy, heartless craelty, un- 
blushing hypocrisy, and heaven-defying blasphemy, 
that but for his stupendous achievements, and his 
sublime and persistent self-aasertion, he would long 
since have been buried beneath the contempt of man- 

* " Barren Mohammedituism bm been in all tlie higher and 
more tender virtueB. becaase its noble mornHty and its pure the- 
ism bave been united with :io living example."— Leoky, UUtory 
oj MordU, ToL 11,, p. 10. 
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kind.* Confucius appears to have been above re- 
proach in morals, and that amid univei'sal profligacy ; 
bat he was cold in temperament, unsympathetic, ajid 
alaviahly utilitarian in his teachings. His ethicB 
lacked symmetry and just proportion. The five re- 
lations which constituted his ethico-political system 
were everything. They were made the basis of in- 
exorable social customs which sacrificed some of the 
tenderest and noblest promptings of the human 
heart. Confacias monmed the death of bis mother, 
for fi liftl respect was a part of his system, but for hia 
dying wife there is no evidence of grief or regret, and 
when his son mourned the death of his wife the phi- 
losopher reproved him. In all things he reasoned 
upward toward the throne ; bis grand aim was to 
build up an ideal state. He therefore magnified 
reverence for parents and all ancestors even to the 
verge of idolatry, but he utterly failed in that sym- 
metry in which Paul makes the duties of parents 
and children mutual. Under his system a father 
might exercise his caprice almost to the power of 
life or death, and a Chinese mother-in>-law is prover- 
bially a tyrant. The beautiful sympathy of Christ, 
shown in blessing little children and in drawing les- 
sons from their simple trust, would have been utterly 
out of place in the great sage of China. Confucius 
* The most intelligent Mohammedans, as ffe b!LTe sliomi in a 
former leclure, admit the moral bleraisliea of hiB character as 
compartjii with the purity of Jesua and only revere him as the La- 
Etruinent of a great Dirine purpose. His only e!emeDt of grekt- 
ueSB was snooess. Even the Koran coavicts him of what tha 
world must regard as belnoci sin. and presents Jeans U tltstt 
sinless prophet 
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seems to have troubled himseli but slightly, if at all, 
about the wants of the poor and the suffering ; he 
taught uo doctrine of self-Bacrifice for the ignorant 
and the unworthy. His ideal of the " superior man " 
would have been tarnished by that contact with the 
lowly and degraded which was the glory of the 
Christ. And when his cotemporary, Laotze, taught 
the duty of doing good, even to enomies, he repudi- 
ated the principle as uncalled for in the relativa 
duties wliich should govern mankind.* 

With respect to personality, jwobably a higher 
claim has been made for Gautama than for either of 
the characters who have been named. Sir Edwin 
Arnold, in his preface to the "Light of Asia," has as- 
signed to him a virtual sinlessness, and such is doubt- 
less the character which his followers would claim for 
him. But as a model for the gi-eat masses of men Gau- 
tama was very far from perfection. He had little of 
the genial sunlight of hxunanity ; in every fibre of his 
nature he was a recluse ; his views of life were peaai- 
miatic ; he had no glad tidings for the sorrowing ; no 
encoui-agement for the weary and the heavy laden.f 
His agnosticism was ill adapted to the irrepressible 
wants of mankind, for they must place their tmst in 



" Donglaas, Confueiarmm ajid Tuonitin. 

f The apoloyifits of Buddhism have mude muoli of the story of 
a distressed joung mother who came to the " Master " bearing in 
her ftma the dead bodj of her flrat- born —hoping for some com* 
fort or help. He bade her bring him sonie mustardaeed found 
Id a home n-here no child had died. After a weariiome bat vvAa 
searoh ha onlj remiDded her of the DnIrersaliCy of death. No 
hope of a future life and a glad recorer}' of Ihe lost naa given. 
As on illuatration of Buddhism the example is a good one. 
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a higher power, real or imagined.* But while he cast 
a cloud over the being of God he drove hia despair- 
ing countrymen to the worship of serpents and eril 
spirits. In Ceylon, which mpar eminenee an orthodox 
Buddhist country, ninety per cent, of the population 
are said to be devil worahippei-s, and the devil jug- 
glers are patronized even by the Buddhist monks.^ 
Ab the philosophy of Gautama was above the com- 
prehension of the common people, so his example 
was also above their reach. It utterly lacked the 
element of trust, and involved the very destruction 
of society. To " wander apart like a rhinoceros " 
and "be silent as a broken gong" might be practi- 
cable for a chosen few, if only self were to be consid- 
ered, but silence and isolation are not worthy ideals 
^H in a world of mutual dependence and whei-e all life's 

^H blessings are enhanced by the ministries of the 

^H strong to the necessities of the weak. Infinitely 

^H higher was the example of Him who said, "My 

^H Father worketh hitherto, and I work ; " and who ac- 

^H cordingiy exhorted his disciples to work while the 

^1 day lasts. Christ prayed not that they should be 

^1 taken out of the world, but that they should be kept 

^1 from the evil. 

I 

L 



Men wanted a Father in iieavan, irlio should take account of 
their efforts and assure tliem a recompense. Men wanted a fatura 
of rigtteouaneHs, in which tlie eartli filiould belong to tlie feeble 
id the poor ; tliej wanted the assurance tliat human snSering 
not alt loBB, but that bejond this sad horizon, dimmed hj tearB, 
e happy plains where Borrow shall one day find its consola- 
»n." — Renan, HilAert Ijecturei, p. 42. 
t See report of Missionary Coiifeionce, London, 1888, toI. i., 
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Again the Buddha's life fm-uislied but a poor ex- 
ample in the domestic duties. His abandonment of 
his wife and child cannot be justified upon any sound 
theory of life. "Whateyer may be said of the merita 
of celibacy in those who are under no marriage vows, 
the abandonment of sacred relations ouce formed 
must be considered a crime against all society. As 
Mohammed's example of impmity has cast a blight i 
over all Moslem lands, so Gautama's withdrawal from | 
his home has borne, and is still bearing, its evil fruit. ■ 
In Burmah it is common for a Buddhist who desires , 
a change of wives to abandon his family for the sa- 
cred life of a monastery, where, if he remains but a 
single month, he sunders the old relation and is at 
liberty to form a new one. Good men are disgusted, 
but there is the example of " the Blessed One ! " It 
will be admitted that in comparison with Hinduism 
the Buddhist ethics advajiced woman to a higher 
social condition, but when modem apologists com- 
pare Gautama with Christ there are many contrasts 
which cannot be disguised. 

In some respects Socrates stands highest among 
great phdosophers. Mohammed's career cost h "n 
nothing but gained for him everything that man's 
earthly nature could desire. Gautama made only a 
temporaiy sacrifice ; he changed lower indulgences 
for honor and renown, and died at a ripe old a^'e sur- 
rounded by loving friends. But Socrates resolutely 
and calmly suffered martyrdom for Ms principles. 
The sublime dignity and self-control of his dying 
hours wHl never cease to win the admiration of man- 
kind ; yet Socrates waa by no means a complete char- 
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acter. He died auto himself merelv. He left no 
gospel of peace to himianity. His influence, how- 
ever pure, could not, and in fact did not, become a 
difnsive and transforming leaven, either in his own 
or in any subsequent generation. The late Matthew 
Arnold has said, " The radical difference between 
JesuB and Socrates is that snch a conception as 
Paul's (conception of faith) would, if applied to 
Socrates, be out of place and ineffective. Socrates 
inspired boundless friendship and esteem, bat the 
inspiration of reason and conscience is the one in- 
spiration which comes from liim and which impels 
us to live righteously as he did. A penetrating 
thusiasm of love, sympathy, pi^, adoration, 
forcing the inspiration of reastm and duty does 
belong to Socrates. With Jesns it is diffe 
On this point it is needless to ai^e : history haa 
proved. In the midst of errors the most prosaic, 
the most immoral, the most xmscriptural, concern- 
ing God, Christ, and righteousness, the immense 
emotion of love and sympathy inspii-ed by the per- 
son and character of Jesus has had to work almost 
by itself alone tor righteousness, but it has worked 
wonders." * 

This tribute to the completeness and power of 
Christ's personality is calcolated to remind one of a 
memorable chapter in the well-kno'«'n work of the 
late Dr. Horace Bushnell, entitled, " Nature and the 
SupematuraL" With a wonderful power it por- 
trays Christ as rising above the plane of merely 
hmnan characters — as belonging to no age 
* 8l FMd artd ProUdanUtm. p. 79, quoted bj Bialiop Ci 
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or stage of civilization — as transcendent not in 
some of the virtues, but in them all — ^as never sub- 
ject to prejudice, or the impulse of passion, never 
losing that perfect poise which it has been impossi- 
ble for the gi'eatest of men to achieve — as posaessud 
of a mysteiioua magnetism which carried conviction 
to His hearers even when claiming to be one with the 
Infinite — as inspiring thousands with a love which 
has led them to give their lives for His cause.* 

I have often thought that one of the most striking 
evidences of the divine reality of the Christian faith 
is found in the reflection of Christ's personality in 
the character and life of the apostle Paul.f No one 
can doubt that Paul was a i-eal historic personage, 
that from having been a strict and influential Jew he 
became a follower of Jesus and gave himself to His 
service with a sublime devotion; that he sealed the 
sincerity of his belief by a life of marvellous self- 
*It is hsrdl}' neceeaitry to remind the reader of the well -kiiowu 
tribute which Napoleon, in his conversations with his friends ou 
the island of St, Helena, puid to the tranecendent peieanalilj 
of Christ. He dreir a grnphio eontraat between tlie Eo-culled 
glory wliich bad been won by great conqnerors like Alexander, 
Cmar, and liimaelf , and that mjEterious and all -mastering power 
whieli in all lands and all ngea continues to attaeh itself to tlia 
person, the name, the memory of Christ, for whom, aft-'r eigh- 
teen centuries of titae, millions of men would sacrifice their 

t Augustine appears to have been greatly moved by the life as 
well OS by tile writings of PruI. In an account given of hSa con- 
veision to bis friend Bomanianus, he says, " So then stumbling, 
harrying, hesitating. I seized the apostle Paul, 'for never,' said I, 
' could the; have wrought such things, or lived as it is plain they 
did live, if their writings and orgtimeiilG were opposed to this so 
high a good.' "—Ooi'feniont, Bk, vii,, itxi., note. 
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denial. He had no motive for acting a false part at 
aocb cost ; on the contrary, an munistakable gennine- 
ness is stamped upon Lis whole career. How ehall 
we explain that career? Where else in the world's 
history have we seen a gifted and experienced mas, 
full of strong and repellant prejadices, so statDped 
and penetrated by the personality of another? 

On what theory can we account for such a change 
in such a life, except that his own story of Ms con- 
Teraion was strictly true, that he had felt in his 
inmost soul a power so overwhelming as to sweep 
away his prejudices, humble his pride, arm him 
against the derision of his former friends, and 
pare him for inevitable persecution and for the 
tyr death of which he was forewarned? So 
were his impressions of this divine personality 
it seemed almost to absorb his own. Christ, tbongh 
He had ascended, was still with him as a living pres- 
ence. All his inspiration, all his strength came from 
Him. His plans and purposes centred in his Divine 
Master, and his only ambition was to be found well- 
pleaaing in his sight. He saw all tj-pes and proj 
cies fulfilled in Him as the Son of God, the 
of His glory, and the express image of His 
Paul never indulged in any similes by which to 
press the glory of heaven ; it was enough that 
should be like Christ and be with Him where 

The writings of all the apostles differ from the 
of other religions in the fact that their doctrines, 
cepts, and exhortations are so centred in their dii 
Teacher and SaWour. Buddha's disciples coni 
to quote their Master, but Buddha was dead. 
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retieally uot eveu bis immortal soul survived. He 
had declaj'ed tlitit wlieu his bodHy life should cease 
there would be nothing left of which it could be Baid 
"I am." 

But to the yivid and realizing faith of Christ's fol- 
lowers He is still their liying Head, thtiir Interces- 
sor, their Guide. Hia resuri-ection ia the wari-ant of 
their future life. He has gone before and will come 
again to receive His own. Christianity is Christ : 
all believers are members of His mystic body : the 
Church ia His biide. He is the Alpha and the 
Omega of the world's history. In the contemplation 
of His personality as the chief among ten thousand 
His people are changed into His image as from glory 
to glory. The ground of salvation in Christianity is 
not in a chui-ch, nor a body of doctrines, not even in 
the teachings of the Master : it is in Christ Himself 
as a humiliated sacrifice and a triumphant Saviour. 

Second, the religion of the Bible differs from every 
other in its completeness and scope — its adaptation 
to all the duties and experiences of life and to all 
races and alt conditions of men. It alone is able to 
meet all the deep and manifold wants of mankind. 
Hardwick has very aptly pointed out a contrast in 
this respect between the faith of Abraham and that 
of the early Indo-Aryan chiefs as portiuyed in the 
Eig Veda. The pressing wants of humanity neces- 
sitate a faith that is of the nature of a heartfelt trust. 
No other can be regarded as strictly i-eligious. Now 
Abraham's faith was somethii^ more than a specu- 
lation or a creed. It wtts an all-embracing confidence 
in God. He had an abiding sense of His presence and 
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he confided in Him a^ his constant guide, defender, 
and friend. His family, his flocks, bis relations to 
the hostile tribes who surrounded him, the promised 
possession of the land to which he Journeyed — all 
these were matters which he left in the hands of an 
imaeen but ever-faithful friend. His was a pi-actical 
faith — a i-eal and complete venture, and it involved 
gratitude and loyalty and love. Abraham's child- 
hood had been spent in the home of an idolatrous 
father ; for Shemite as well as Aiyan had departed 
from the worship of the true God. In Chaldea, as 
in India, men had come to worship the eun and 
moon and the forces of nature. But while the Hindu 
wandered ever farther away from Jehovah, Abraham 
restored the faith which his ancestors had lost. He 
had no recourse to Indra or Vanma, he sought no 
help from devas or departed sphits. He looked to 
God alone, for he had heard a voice saying, "I am the 
Almighty God, walk before me and be thou perfect,'- * 
Under the inspii-ation of such a summons Abraham 
became " the father of the faithful," He was the rep- 
resentative and exemplar of real and practical faith, 
not only to the Hebrew race but to all mankind. 
He staked his all upon a promise which he regarded 
as divine and therefore sure. He believetl in the 
Lord and He counted it to him for righteousness. 
He left home and country and ventured among hos- 
tile tribes in an assured confidence that he should 
gain a possession, though empty-handed, and a count- 
less posterity, though yet childless, and that all this 
would be gi-anted him not for his own glory, but that 
•Genesis, xtU. 1. 
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all nations might be blest in him. And this subordi- 
nation of self and this nplifting of his soul to a sublime 
hope rendered him patient when fulfilment seemed 
postponed, and strong against temptation when spoils 
and emoluments were offered him ; for in some sense, 
vague perhaps, he foresaw a Messiah and a Kingdom 
of Righteousness, and be was girded with confidence 
to the last, though he died without the sight. 

We look in vain for anything to be compared with 
this in the Vedic literature, still less in that of the 
period of Brahmauical sacerdotalism, or in the still 
later speculations of the philosophic schools, Real 
Hinduism is wanting in the element of trust. Its 
only faith is a belief, a theory, a speculation. It re- 
ceives nothing and expects nothing as a free gift of 
God. Sacrificial rites survived in the early Vedic 
periotl, but they had lost all prophetic significaiice. 
They terminated in themselves and rested upon their 
own value. There was no remembered promise and 
no expectation of any specific fulfilment. The Hindu 
gained simply what he bought with his merit or his 
offerings, smd he had no greater sense of gratitude 
to deity than to the tradesman of whom he made a 
purchase in the bazaar. Thei-e are, indeed, traces in 
some of the earliest Vedic hymns of a feeling of de- 
pendence upon superior powers, yet the Brahmanical 
priesthood taught men that he who was rich enoi^h 
to offer a sacrifice of a hundred horses might bank- 
rupt heaven, and by his simple right of purchase even 
rob Indra of his throne.* As stated in a previous 

* The dootrine of human merit- msking was ouried to such an 
extreme under the BrahmBniaal system that the gods became 
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lectru-e, so far was tliis system from "the faith which 
works by love " that even demonB, by costly sacrifices 
might dispute the snpremacy of the oniYersa 

There ia an equally significant contrast between 
the legislation of Moses and that of Manu. The life 
ajad experience of the former are interwoven with his 
statutes. They are illustrated with references to 
actual events in the history of the people. The 
blessings, the trials, the punishments, the victories, 
the defeats of Israel enter into the texture of the 
whole Mosaic record : it is full of sympathetic feel- 
ing ; it takes hold on the actual life of men and there- 
fore is able to reform and elevate them. It brings 
not only Moses, but Jehovah Himself into personal 
sympathy with the people. But Manu presents stat- 
utes oidy. Many of these are wholesome as laws, 
but they are destitute of tenderness or compafision. 
No indication is given of the author s own experience, 
and we are left in doubt whether there were not 
many anthors to whom the general name of Mann 
was applied. There is no inculcation of gratitude 
and love to God, or any hint of His love to men. No 
prayer, no song, no confession of dependence 
tribute of praise, no record of trembling, yet t 
fnl, experience. It ia all cold, lifeless precept and 
prohibition, with threats of punishment here and 
hereafter. Keligioua exaction ia most strict, but 
there are few religious privileges except for Brah- 
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mans, and these they possess by divine birthright. 
No particular favor is asked from any being in 
heavon or on eaiirh. 

"With respect to this same element of personal 
trust, and real, heartfelt experience, contrast David 
also with any author whose name is given in Hindu 
literature. He was full of humanity, lai^e-hearted, 
loving, gratoful, and though stained by sin, yet he 
was so penitent and humble and tender that he was 
said to be a man after God's own heart. He was a 
successful warrior and a great king, but he held all 
his honor and his power as a divine gift and for the 
Divine glory. Compare the 119th Psalm with the 
Upani3hai.la, or with any of the six schools of philos- 
ophy. The one deals with moral precepts and spir- 
itual aspirations, all the otiiers with subtle theories 
of creation or problems of the universe. The one is 
the outflowing of joyous experience fonnd in obe- 
dience to Gtod's moral law, and only out of the heart 
could such a psalm have been written. The law of 
God had become not a ban'ier or a hamper, but a de- 
light. Evidently David had found a religion which 
filled every avenue and met every want of hia whole 
being. 

Again, only the religion of Christ brings man into 
Iiis proper relation of i)enitence and humility before 
God. It is necessary to the very conception of recon- 
ciliation to a higher and purer being that wrong-do- 
ing shall be confessed. All the leading faiths of the 
world have traditions of the fall of man from a high- 
er and holier estate, and most of them — notably Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, ancient Druidism, and the Druse 
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religion of Mount Lebanon — declare tfaat the fall was 
the result of pricie and rebellion of spirit. And of 
necBBsity the wrong, if it cannot be undone, must at 
least be confessed. Self -Justification is perpetuation, 
The offender must lay aside his false estimate of self 
and admit the justice whose claims he has violated. 
Eyen in the ordinary intercourse of men this prin- 
ciple is universally recognized. There can be no 
reconciliation without either actual reparation or at 
least a frank acknowledgment. Governmental par- 
don always implies repentance and promised reform, 
and between individuals a due concession to violated 
principle is deemed the dictate of the truest honor. 
How can there be reconciliation to God, then, with- 
out repentance and humiliation ? Of what value can 
heathen asceticism and merit-making be while the 
heart is still barred and buttressed with self-right- 
eousness? The longer a man approaches the Holi- 
ness of Deity mth the offerings of his own self- 
consequence the greater does the enormity of his 
me and the wider the breach which he 
8 to close. 

Even if he could render a perfect obedience and 
service for the futui-e, he could never overtake the 
old unsettled score. The prodigal cannot recover 
the squandered estate or wipe out the record of folly 
and sin, and if there be no resource of free remission 
on the one hand, and no deep and genuine repentance 
on the other, there can be no possible adjustment. 
The universal judgment and conscience of men so 
decide. Philosophers may present this method and 
that of moral culture and assimilation to the char- 
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acter of the Infinite, but practically all men will ap- 
prove the philosophy taught in Christ's touching 
parable of the Prodigal Son. The beauty, the force, 
the propriety of its principles strike the human un- 
derstanding, whether of the sage or of the savage, lite 
a flash of sunlight, and no human heart can fail to 
be touched by its lemons. Yet where in all the wide 
waste of heathen faiths or philosophies is there any- 
thing which even remotely resembles the story of 
the Prodigal ? Where is the system in which Buch 
an incident and each a lesson would not be wholly 
out of place ? 

In that ancient book of the Egyptian religion 
known as "The Book of the Dead," the souls of the 
departed when arraigned before the throne of Osiris 
ai-e represented as all joining in one refrain of self- 
exculpation, uttering such pleas as these : " I have 
not offended or caused othei-s to oflend." " I have 
not snared ducks illegally on the Nile." " I have not 
used false weights or measures." "I have not de- 
fi-auded my neighbor by unjustly opening the sluices 
upon my own land ! " Any sense of the inward char- 
acter of sin or any conception of wrong attitudes of 
mind or hetoi, toWEird God is utterly wanting. It is 
simply the plea of " not guilty," which even the moat 
hardened culprit may make in court. In one of the 
Vedic hymns to Varuna there is something which 
looks like confession of sin, bnt it really ends in 
palliation. "It was not our doing, O Varuna, it was 
necessity; an intoxicating draught, passion, dice, 
thoughtlessness. The old is there to mislead the 
young. Even sleep brings unrighteousness." And 
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the remission soi^bt for is not one invoh'iug a eliange 
of character but only release from an external bond. 
" Absolve U3 from the sins of our fathers and from 
those which we committed with our own bodies. 
Belease Vasishtba, O King, lite a thiof who bas 
feasted on stolen oxen. Belease him like a c£df from 
the rope."* 

In the Penitential Psalms of the ancient Akkadi- 
ans, who inhabited Northern Assyria in the times 
of Abi-aham, and who may have retained something 
of that true faith from which Abraham's father had 
declined, we find a nearer approach to true penitence, 
but titat also locks the inner sense of sin and seeks 
merely an exemption from punishments. 

Only in the Old and New Testaments is sin recog- 
nized as of the nature of personal guilt. Accoi'd- 
ingly, Christianity alone recognizes the fact that rigbt 
thought^ and motives and a worthy cbaraeter are 
the gifts of God. Oicero has truly remarked f that 
men justly thank God for external blessings, but i 
never for virtue, or talent, or character. All that is | 
regarded as their own. And such is the conceit of 
human self-iighteousnesB in all man-made religions, 
whether Hindu or Greek, ancient or modern. PhiloB- 
ophy is in its ver>' nature haughty and aristocratic. 
Even Plato betrays this element. It is only the I 
Christian apostle that is heard to say, with heartfelt I 
emotion, " By the grace of God I am what I am." 
The Buddha declared that he reeoguiaed no being in 
any world to whom be owed any special reverence ; I 

• Mailer, 0]dp»from,a Ocrmai), Warkthop, vol. i,, p, 40, 
+ Da Nat Doorum, iil., 30. 
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and especially in hia later years, when his disciples 
had come to look upon him as in a sense divine, he 
regarded himself as the highest of all intelligences on 
the earth or in the various heavens. Such assump- 
tions in both Buddha and Confucius will explain the 
fact that for ages both have been vii'tually worsbipiied. 
" At fifteen," said Confucius, " I had my mind bent 
on leammg. At thirty I stood firm. At forty I had 
no doubt. At fifty I knew the decrees of Heaven. 
At sixty my ear was an obedient organ for the recep- 
tion of truth. At seventy I could follow what my 
heart desired without transgressing what was right." * 
Yet neither of these great teachers claimed to be a 
divine Saviour. They were simply exemplars ; their 
seK- righteousness was supposed to be attainable 
by alL 

I cannot do better in this connection than point 
out a striking contrast in the recorded experiences 
of two well-known historic characters. Islam honors 
David, King of Israel, and accords him a place among 
its accredited prophets. Both David and Moham- 
med were guilty of adultery under cii-cumstances of 
peculiar aggravation. Mohammed covered his offence 
by a blasphemous pretence of special revelations 
from God, justifying his crime and chiding him for 
such qualms of conscience as he had. David lay in 
dust and ashes while he bemoaned not only the con- 
sequences of his sin and the breach of justice toward 
hia neighbor, but also the deep spiritual offence of his 
act. " Against Thee, and Thee only, O God, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight." Profoimd- 
• CMpafivin a Oertaan Workthop, p. 304. 
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eet penitence on the one hand and Heaven-daring 
blasphemy on the other, the Bible and the Eoran 



I 



Another marked distinetion is seen in the moral 
parity of the Christian Scriptures as contrasted with 
the Bo-called sacred books of all other religionjs. 
That which is simply human will natnr^ly be ex- 
])ected to show the moral taint of lapsed humanity. 
The waters cannot rise higher than the fonntain-head, 
nor can one gather figs from thistles. In our social 
intercourse with men we sooner or later find oat 
their true moral level. And so in what is written, 
the exact grade of the author will surely api)ear. 
And it is by this vory test that we can with tolerable 
accui-acy distii^juish the human from the divine in 
religions records. It is not difficult to determine 
what is from heaven and what is of the earth. 

No enlightened reader of Greek mythology can 
proceed far without discovering that he is dealing 
with the prurient and often laacivions imaginings of 
Bemi-barbarous poots. Ho finds the poetry and the 
art of Greece both reflecting the character of a pas- 
sionate people, bred under a southern sun and in an 
extremely sensuous age. If he ventures into the 
lowest depths of the popular religious literature of i 
Greece or Home, or ancient Egypt or Phcenicia, he | 
finds unspeakable vice enshrined among the myster- 
ies of religion, and corruptions which an age ol re- 
finement refuses to translate or depict abound on 
every hand. Or apply the same test to the literature 
of Hinduism, even in its earliest and purest sta 
The sacred Yedas, which are supposed to have 1 
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breathed into the bouIb of ancient risliis by direct di- 
vine effluencej are tainted bui-e and there bj debasing 
human elements, and that not incidentall}' but as the 
very soul of the Hindu system. For example, when 
the Vedic hymns promise as future rewards the low- 
est aenaual indulgences * none can doubt the earthly 
source of their inspiration. As for the UpaniBhads, 
which are regarded as Sruti or inspired, Professor 
Max MiUler, in his Introduction to the first volume 
of " The Sacred Books of the East," virtually admits 
the impropriety of translating them for English 
readers without expurgation. Mi-. Earn Chandra 
Bose, of Lucknow, declares himself imable, for the 
same reason, to give a full and unabridged account 
of the ancient Hindu sacrifices, f The later literar 
turea of the Puranas and the Tantras are lower 
still. Anti-Christian Orientalists have so generally 
conveyed the populai- impression that their culled 
and expurgated translations were fair representations 
of Hindu literature that Wilson finally felt called 
upon in the interest of truth and honesty to lift the 
veil fi-om some of the later revelations of the Puranas, 
and it is sufficient to say that the Greek mythology 
is fairly outdone by the alleged and repeated esca^ 
pades of the chief Hindu deities. 

The traditions of all ancient religions found on 
either hemisphere, and the usages observed among 
Bavage tribes of to-day all conform to the same low 
moral gauge. All are as deplorably human as the 
degraded peoples who devised them. In Mexico and 
Peru, as well as in Egypt and in Babylonia, base hu- 

" See Murdock'a Vedie Bdigioa, p. 57. t UMii PhUosophp. 
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man passion was niingled with the highest teachings 
of religion.* Batldhism has generally been oonsid- 
ered an exception to this general rule, and it will be 
confessed that its influence has been vastly higher 
than that of the old Hinduism, or the religions of 
Canaan, or Greece, or Rome, and immeasurably 
higher in morals tlian that of Islam ; yet eren Buddli- 
ism has been colored by its European advocal 
with far too roseate a hue. Sir Edwin Arnold 
not the first biographer of Gautama to glorify ind' 
dentally the seductive influences of his Indian harent, 
anil to leave on too many minds the impression that, 
after all, the luxurious palace of Sidartha was more 
attractive than the be^ara' bowl of the enlightened 
" Tatliagata." The Bishop of Colombo, in an able 
article on Buddhism, an-aigns the apologetic trans- 
lators of Buddhistic Htemture for having giveai to the 
world an altogether erroneous impression of the 
moral purity of the Sacred Books of Ceylon.f 

The vaunted claim that the early Buddhist reoorde, 
and especially the early rock inscriptions found 
caves, are pure, whatever corruptions may have 
into more modem manuscxipte, is well met bj 
ters from a recent traveller, which speak oi 
Buddhist inscriptions so questionable in cl 
that they cannot be translated or described.^ 

It is scarcely necessary for me to speak of the 
appeal to man's low passions fonnd in the Eoian. 

" The meat BSored of homan viclims offered by Ibe Aztecs wer« 
prepared bv a month of unbridled tost. See Prescott'a drnq^tewL 
t yinflfftth Century. Julj, 1888. 
i Letters ol Rev. Pentecost in TItt ChritHan at Wm% 18S1. 
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It is only necessary to trace its uumiatakable influ- 
ence in the moral degeneracy of Mohammedan pop- 
nlationa in all lands and all ages — destroying the sa- 
crednesB of the home, degrading woman, engendering , 
minatural vices, and poisoning all society from gen- 
eration to generation. It is indeed a hai'd task for 
its apologists, by any kind of literary veneering to 
cover the moi-al deformity and the blasphemona 
■wickedness which, side by side with acknowledged 
excellencea, mar the pages of the Korau, The soiled 
finger-marks of the sensual Arab everywhere defile 
tliem. Like the blood of Banquo, they defy all 
ocean's waters to wash them out. It was easy , 
enough for Mohammed to copy many exaltiKl truths I 
from Judaism and Christianity, and no candid mind 1 
will deny that there are many noble precepts in the ' 
Koran ; but after all has been said, its ruling spirit 
is base. Even its promised heaven is demoralizing. 
It is characteristically a human book, and very low 
in the ethical scale at that. 

Let us now turn to the Bible ; let us remember 
that the Old Testament represents those eai'ly cen- 
turies when the people of Israel were surrounded by 
the corruptions of Baal worship, which transcended 
the grovelling wickedness of all other heathen sys- 
tems, ancient or modem. Let ns bear in mind the 
kind of training which the nation had received amid 
the corruptions of Egypt, all rendered more effec- 
tive for evil by their degi-ading bondage; and with 
all these disadvantages in view, let us search every- 
where, from Genesis to Malachi, and see if there be 
one prurient utterance, one sanction for, or even con- 



e at, impurity in all those records, written by 
men in cUffereut lands and ages, men representing 
all social grades, oU vocationB in life, and cboseu 
from among all varieties of association. Who will 
deny that these men appear to have been raised by 
some unaceonntabie power to a common level of 
moral purity which waa above their age, their social 
standards, theii' natm'al impulses, or any of the high- 
est human influences which could have been exerted 
upon them ? 

They were often called to deal plainly with moial 
e\iiB. They record instances of grieTOue dereliction, 
in some cases the writers were themselves the offend- 
ers. But there is always reproof. The story always 
has a salutaiy moraL Sin is always shown to be a los- 
ing game, a sowing to the wind and a reaping of the 
whirlwind. It is either followed by serere judg- 
ments, or it is repented of with a contiition which 
bows even a great monarch in dust and ashes. 

The books of the New Testament were also 
written in an age of great moi'al corruption. Juda^ 
ism was virtually dead ; the current religion in the 
Holy City was " a sad perversion of the tmth." Hy- 
pocrisy sat in high places when John Baptist came 
with his protest and his rebukes. The Herods, who 
held the scepti-es of provincial authority, were either 
base time-servers, or worse, they were monsters of 
lust and depravity. In the far-off capitals of tbe 
dominant heathen races vice had attained its ftdl 
fruitage and was already going to seed and conse- 
quent decay. Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, and Au- 
tioch were steeped in iniquity, while the emperors 
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who wielded the eceptre of the Boman empire were 
hastening the rain of the existing civilization. It 
was in such an age and amid such surroundii^ that 
the Grospels and the Epistles came forth as the lotus 
springs, pure and railiant from the foul and fetid 
quagmire. What could have produced them ? The 
widely accepted rule that religions are the products 
of their environments is surely at fault here. Neither 
in the natm'al impulses of a dozen Judean fishennen 
and peasants, nor in the bigoted breast of Saul of 
Tarsus, could these unique and eublime conceptions 
have found their genesis. They are manifestly di- 
vine. How exalted is the poi-traiture of the Christ ! 
"What human skill could have depicted a character 
which no ideal of our best modem culture can equal ? 
In all the New Testament there are none but the 
highest and purest ethical teachings, and even the 
most poetical descriptions of heaven are free from any 
faintest tinge of human folly. The Apocalypse is full 
of images which appeal to the senses, but there is 
nothing which does not minister to the most rigid pu- 
rity ; whUo the representations which Paul makes of 
eternal feHcity are strictly andconspicuouslyspiritual 
and elevating. Everywhere, from Matthew to Reve- 
lations, it is the pure in heart who shall see God, and 
the inducement held out is to be pure because Ho is 
pure. And although the gift of eternal life is a free 
gift, yet it affords no excuse for laxity. The sixth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Bomans is a remon- 
strance against all presumption in those that are 
"under grace." " Reckon ye youi-selves to be dead 
indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through our Lord 
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Jesos Christ. L«t uot sin therefore nile in your 
mortal body that ye should obey it in the luata there- 
of. Neither yield ye your members as instruments 
of unrighteousneBs onto sin, but yield yourselves unto 
God as those that are alive from the dead."* The 
religion of the New Testament is a spiritual religion, 
the resurrection body is a spiritual body ; heaven is 
not an Indian hunting-ground, nor a Vikings Val- 
halla of shield-clad is'arriors, nor a Moslem harem. It 
is a spiritual abode, and its companionships are with 
God and the Lamb, with the church of the first-born 
and of saints made perfect. Now, all that we can say 
of these lofty and pure conceptions is that flesh and 
blood never revraied them. They are divine. They 
are out of the range of our native humanity; they 
are not the things that human nature desires, and it 
is only by the high culture of transforming grace 
that human aspirations are raised to their level 

In conclusion, there are many points in which 
Christianity asserts its unique supremacy over all 
other systems of which there is time but for the brief- 
est mention. It presents to man the only cultus 
which can have universal adaptation. Christ only, 
belongs to all ages and all races. Buddha is but an 
Asiatic, Mohammed is an Arab and belongs only to 
the East. The religion or philosophy of Confucius 
has never found adaptation to any but Mongolian 
races ; his social and poUtical pyramid would crum- 
ble in contact with republican institutions. On the 
other hand, the religion of Christ is not only adapted 

* The uma priaoiples are set forth with great «mpliasia ia 
Igaiub, Chap. lii. 
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to all races, but it aims at their union in one great 
brotherhood. Again, Christianity alone presents the 
true relation between Di-\'ino help and human effort. 
It does not invest man'ed and crippled human nat- 
ure with a false and impossible independence, neither 
does it crush it. Whenever heathen systems have 
taught a salvation by faith they have lost sight of 
moral obligation. Weitbreoht and others state this 
OS a fact with the Hindu doctrine of Bakti (faith) 
adopted iu the later centuries; De Quatrefages as- 
serts the same of the Tahitans. But the faith of the 
New Testament everywhere supposes a Divine and ef- 
fectual co-operation, " Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that worketh in 
you to will and to do of His good pleasure." It bids 
men serve not as hirelings, but as sons and heirs ; it 
stimulates hope without engendering pride ; it ad- 
ministers discipline, but with a father's love; it 
teaches that trials are not judgments, but wholesome 
lessons. Of all religions it alone inculcates a rational 
and consohng doctrine of Providence. It declares 
that to the righteous death is not destruction, but a 
sleep in peace and hope. It bids the Christian lay 
off his cares and woiTiea — in all things making his 
requests known unto God with thanksgivings ; and yet 
it enjoiuB him not to rest in sloth, but to aspire after 
all that is pure and true and honorable and lovely 
and of good report in human life and conduct. It 
saves him from sin not by the stifling and atrophy 
of any God-given power, but by the expulsive influ- 
ence of new affections ; it bids him be puiB even as 
God ia pure. 
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There is in the brief epistle of Paul to Titus a pas- 
sage which in a single sentence sets forth the way of 
salvation in its fulness. It traces redemption to the 
grace of God, and it makes it a free provision for all 
men; yet it insists upon carefulness and sobriety. 
Salvation is shown to b^in now in the laying aside 
of all sin and the living of a godly life. Meanwhile 
it cheers the soul with expectation that Christ shall 
dwell with the redeemed in triumph, as He once 
came in humiliation, and it keeps ever in mind the 
great truth that Hia mission is not merely to secure 
for man future exemptions and possessions, but to 
build up character — character that shall continue to 
rise and expand forever. 

For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men^ teaching us that, denizing ungodli- 
ness and loorldly lusts, toe should live soberly, right- 
eously, and godly, in this present tcorld ; looking for 
that blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave 
Himself for us' that He might redeem us from all iniq- 
uity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people zealous 
of good ivorks. 



APPENBIX 

BOOKS OF KEFERENCE 



The books relatiBg dii'eotly oi indirectly to the wide range 
of topics discussed in tbe following lectures ate too nnmer- 
ons for citation here ; bnt there are soma which are bo es- 
sential to a thorongh knowledge of eomporative religion and 
comx)arative philosophy, that a special acknowledgment is 

" The Sacred Books of the East " are iudispen sable to one 
who would catoh the real spirit of the Oriental religions. 
The translatione from Hindu, Buddhist, Jlohammedan, Con- 
fucian, and Zoroastrian literatures, by Mas MaUer, Rhys 
Davids, Oldenberg, Fausb31I, Palmer, Darmeateter, Mills, 
Legge, Buhler, West, Beal, and other able scLolare, are in- 
valuable. The various other works of Mas Miiller, "The 
Science of Religion," " Cliipa from a Genu an Workshop," 
" The Origin and Growth of Eeligion," " Physical Religion," 
etc., fill an important place in all stndy of these subjeats, 

"Indian Wisdom," by Sir Monier Williams, is the most 
coniprelie naive, and in many ways tho best, of all compendB 
of Hindn religion and phOosopby. His abridged work, 
" Hinduism," and the larger volume entitled '" Brabmanism 
and Hinduism," are also valuable. R. C. Base bos given to 
the public an able treatise entitled "Hindu Philosophy." 
Other books on Hinduism to wbicb more or less reference is 
made, are : " The Vedic Religion," by McDonald ; " India 
and tbe Indians," by Duff; "The Life and Letters of Col- 
btooke;" " The BbagavadGita," aati-ansiated byCbatterji ; 
"The Vishnn Puranas," by Wilson; "Tbe Bamayana," by 
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Griffiths ; " BrahmoiMn," by Boae ; " The Oriental Cbrist," 
by Mozoomdar ; '' Chriatianity and Hindu FbilosophT," bj 
BfUlantyne. 

Among the ablest books on Buddhism we : " Buddhism ;" 
"The Growth o( Religion as illnstrated by Buddhism," and 
the ttble article on the same snbjeot in the " Britannica " — aJl 
by Rhys Davids. "Buddha : His Lile, Character, aad Or- 
der," by Pi"ofeBsor Oldenberg, is B scarcely less important 
contribution to Buddhist literature. " The Light of Asia," 
by Sir Edwin Arnold, has done more than any other work to 
interest Western natrions in the legends of Gautama ; per- 
haps no other Oriental character bas been more successfally 
popularized. Of the many efforts to conect the inisleftding 
impreseioas given by this fanciful bnt really poetic stoty, 
" The Light of Asia and the Light of the World," by Dr. S. 
H. Kellogg, IB probably the ablest. Dr. Edkins, in " Chi- 
nese Bnddhism," and Professor Beal, in " Buddhism in 
China," have very snccessfnlly shown the characteristics tA 
the Chinese types of the system. Spence Hardy, in bis 
■'Manual of Bnddhism," has rendered a similar 
relation to the Buddhism of Ceylon, while Bigandet has 
set forth that of Bnnnah, and Alabaster that of Siam. 
Monier 'Williams, in his more recent work, "BnddbiBm,* 
has done much to counteract the fashionable tendency 
most Orientalists to idealize the Buddhist system. 

Other works relating to Buddhism are, " Mohatnmedc 
Buddha, and Christ," by Dodds; "Buddhism (Modern)," hyj 
Subbadra ; and " Esoteric Buddhism,'' by Sinnett. Sbiir- 
ice. Bishop Carpenter, Brace, the Bishop of Colombo, Mar- 
tin, and many others have ably discnssed the snbject. 

Of all works on Mohammedanism, Sale's translation of 
the Koran, with a " Preliminary Discourse," is the most 
comprehensive and important. Sprenger's " Life of Mo- 
hammed, from Original Sources," ia perhaps next in rank. 

" Islam and Mahomet," by Samuel Johnson ; *' Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism," by R, Bosworth Smith ; " ChriaUaB- 
itr, Islam, and the Negro Race," by E. W. Blyden 

" Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book," by Canon 
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lor, are among the priacipal apologies for IslBm. Gibbon's 
fifth Tolame of the ' ' Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire " 
has at least done ample justice to the glory of the Uoham- 
niadan conquest. 

Of those who Lave ably controverted the claims of Islam, 
the late Dr. Pfander, of Northern India, will perhaps hold 
the first rank. Of the thi'ee Monlvies who were selected to 
meet him in public discnsaion, two are said to have been 
converted to Christianity by hia arguments. The concea- 
sinns of the Koran to the trutbs of the Old and New Testa- 
ments have been ably pointed out by Sir William Muir in 
"The Koran," and Dr. E. M. Wherry, in his "Commentary," 
has established the etiiking fact, (hat of all the prophets 
named in the Koran, including Mohammed, Jesna alone is 
represented as sinless, The modem apologists of Moham- 
med and bis system have been well answered bj Knox in 
current numbers of the Church Miisionary Intelligencer. 
Other works upon the subject are " Islam," by Stobart ; 
" Islam as a Missionaiy Beligiou," by Haines; "EsBaya on 
Eastern Questions," by Palgrave. Sir William Muir'a " Hia- 
tory of the Caliphate" is an important and recent work. 

Confucianism and Taouism may be fairly understood, even 
by those who have not the time for a careful study ofLegge's 
translations of the Chinese classics, by reference to the fol- 
lowing works; "China and the Chinese," by MedLnrst; 
"The Eeligions of Obina," by Legge ; " The Chinese," by 
Martin ; " Confucianiam and Taouism," by Douglass ; " Re- 
ligion in Ciiiua," by Edkins. The late Samuel Johnson, in 
his " Oriental Religions," iias devoted a large volume to the 
religions of China, principally to the ethics and political 
economy of the Confucian system ; and James Freeman Olark 
hoe given considerable attention to Confucianism as one of 
"The Ten Great Religions." 

Zoroastrionism is ably treated by Darmesteter in the In- 
troduction to his translation of the " Zend Avesla.'' Inetroc- 
tive lectures on the religion and literature of Persia may be 
found in the first volume of Max Miillev's " Chips from a 
Geriaan Workshop ; " also in " The Religion of the Iranians," 
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found in Ebmrd's " Aiwlogetica," vol, ii. 
mesteter's trnnshtions o! " PalilaTi Teits, 
Books of the East," are aleo suggestive. 

In tho following diBcnasions, relating broadly to the an- 
cient aa well as the modern religions and pbilosopbies of the 
world, and their oontrasta to Ciiriation truth, referenoo is 
made directly or indirectly to the following works : " Obrist 
and Other Masters," by Hardwick ; "The Ancient World 
and Christianity," by Edward de Pressensi?; " The Belig- 
ions of the World," b; Manrice ; " The Aryan Witness," by 
Banergea ; " The Unknown God." by Brace : " The Ferma- 
uent Elementa in Baligion," by Boyd Carpenter ; " Oriental 
and Linguistic Studies," by A. D. Whitney ; "TheSoDmed 
Religions," by Eeid ; "The Idea of God," by Fieke ; "Tlio 
Destiny of Man," by Fiske; "The Races of Man," by 
Peschel ; " Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion," by 
Caird ; " National Religions and UniTereal Religions," 1^^ 
Knenen ; " Some Elements of Religion," by Liddoa ; " Oat- 
linoa of the History of Ancient Religions, by Tiele ; " The 
Philosophy of Religion," by Pfleiderer ; "Our Christian 
Heritage," by Caidinal Gibbons; "Halaean Lectures, 
1845-6," by Trench ; " Hibbert Lectures, 1880," by Renan ; 
" Origins of English History," by Elton : " St. Paul in Brit- 
ain " (Druidism), by Morgan ; " Fossil Men and their Mod- 
em Representatives," by Dawsoa ; "Modem Ideas of Evo- 
lution," by Dawson ; " Mai'cus Aurelius," by Benan ; 
"Epictetus," Bobn'a Library; "Confessions," by St. Au^ 
gostine ; " Hiatory of the Egyptian Religion," by Tiele 
"Lucretius," Bohn's Library; " Lives of the Fathers,' 
Farrar; "The Vikings of Western Christendom," by Ke&iy 
"Principles of Sociology," by Spencer; "The Descent 
Man," by Danvin : "Evolution and Its Relation to Christian 
Thought," by Le Conte ; " History of European Morals," by 
Leaky; "The Kogiki" (Sacred Books of Shinto), Chamber- 
lain's translation ; "The Witness of History to Christ," by 
Farrar; " Anti-Theistic Theories," by Flint; "The Human 
Species," by De Qnatrefages. 
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One Volume, ismo, $2.00 

DR. STEARNS claims for the evidence of Christian experi- 
ence—that is, the manifestation to the Christian believer 
spiritual life of the presence and power of God and 
the Christian realities — the chief place in the argument for 
the truth of Christianity. The iirst lecture is devoted to a 
general survey of the apologetics of recent times, brought 
forward by the necessity of meeting the prevailing systems of 
sceptical philosophy. Next are treated the philosophical 
presuppositions of the evidence of Christian experience, the 
evidence in its beginning and growth, and its philosophical 
verification. In the last two chapters the relation of the evi- 
dence of Christian experience to the other Christian evidences 
is pointed out, and it is shown that the former is the great and 
chief proof for the reality and divinity of Christianity. 

■Ihod of these lectures are unusually fine. 
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" This book is an important contribution to theolo^cal science. It is decid- 
edly the most valuable work on Christian Apologetics which has appeared in this 
country or in England during the last decade. It is the first clear and thorough- 
going product of that reconstruction of the argument for Christianity which has 
been going on in recent years." — A ndover Review, 

** The book is one of the noteworthy issues of the year and must meet with 
a warm reception, for it is both interesting and thoughtfuL The style is a 
model of clearness, even where the reasoning is deep. There is hardly a doll 
paragraph in the book." — The Christian Inquirer, 

" His presentation of the certainty, reality, and scientific character of the 
facts in a Christian consciousness, entirely apart from any unreliable subjective 
feeling, is very strong, and his close grasping of spiritual realities, rather than 
of merely spiritual truths, cannot fail to be blessed in its spiritual influence on 
ministers." — The Lutheran, 

" They form one of the ablest series which it has been onr privilege to read, 
and we warmly commend it to all, especially to pastors and students of theology. 
It deals in a manner as thorough and logical as it is spiritual with a department 
of Christian truth which sometimes has not been emphasized sufficiently and 
which always ought to be made prominent. . . . Professor Steams also pos- 
sesses a somewhat rare power of expressing in a few sentences the substance of a 
whole system of philosophy or theology, and he has used it to great advantage.*' 

— The Congregationalist, 

" We hope that what we have said will indicate enough of his argument to 
lead our readers to study it for themselves. We promise them a rich reward if 
they do." — Independent. 

" We have read them with a growing admiration for their ability, strength, 
and completeness displayed in the argument. It is a book which should be 
circulated not merely in theological circles, but among young men of reflective 
disposition who are beset by the so-called ' scientific ' attacks upon the foanda* 
tions of the Christian faith." — Christian Intelligencer, 

" It shows how the common experience of a believing soul becomes a truly 
scientific defence of Christianity. Against such an argument as is here set forth 
no amount of pretentious learning avails. ... It is pleasant to be able to 
say that Professor Stearns by such an adequate treatment, has added to our 
apologetic literature a volume of permanent value." — Sunday School Tintes, 

•• This is one of the noblest contributions to the department of apologetics. 
. . . The whole subject is treated in a practical, scientific, and comprehensive 
manner, with abundant learning and admirable candor. There is earnestness of 
purpose and spiritual depth ; the thoughts are fresh and suggestive, and find an 
energetic and attractive expression. The book should be read by every minister. 
and will be found of interest to the ordinary Christian reader." 

— The Canadian Methodist Quarterly, 

"This handsome treatise consists of a series of lectures given by Professor 
Stearns, of Bangor, Me., on the Ely foundation in Union Seminary, New York 
City. With a great theme, an able thinker, a ripe scholar, and a fine writer, we 
are prepared to find these lectures of much interest and great practical value. 
After reading them, we are better able to understand why Union Seminary 
called Professor Stearns to succeed Dr. Shedd, in its chair of Theology, and why 
Bangor Seminary should rejoice that Dr. Steams did not accept the call. A more 
stimulating book we have not read for some ximc,"— Presbyterian Quarterly, 
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THE BEGINNINQS OF CHRISTlANlTr. With a View of th» 
State of the Roman World at the Birth of Christ. Bj 
QEORQE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church 
History in Yale College. 6vo, S3.50. 

HE BOSTON ADVERTISED.— "praf. FlBber haa dlsplajeil In UUa. aa in hU 
l^doiis publlBbed wiltlngB, that caCtioUolT]' and that culm jDiHclal qiutlllf at 
mind wlilch are ao IndlBpcnaabla to a mie Uatorlcal rrltlo." 

E EXAMINER.— "Ttevolnme ia not a ilrj repelltlpa ot weU-known facts. 

■a the marliB of grlglnol reaearoli. Every page glows WILU (reshueas ol 
ttiWriBl anil cboLcenesa ot diction." 

E EVANQELlST,~"Tbe volume oonlalna an amoant of Informal ion ttiat 
makea ll one of tbe most nseFiU of trcaclsea loc a Btndeni la pbllMopb; and 
itheologj. aad mo^ secnre lor 11 a pIbgb la bis Ubrar; aa a atandard aatborlty." 

HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By GEORGE P. 

FISHER, D.D., LL.D,, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 

Yale University. Bvo, with numerous maps, $3.50. 

This ivork U in aeverol respects notable. It givea an able preeenta- 

tion of the Bubjecl in a aingle volnnie, thus euppljing tbe need ol a 

roomplete and at the aame time condensed survej of Church Btatory. 

It will alBo lie fouod mnch broader and more compreheuBive than othei 

ilxiokB ot the kiod, 

iN. GEORGE BANCROFT.—"! have M tell jou of the pride and dellglit 
hlch I hate examined your rich and most instructive volnme. As an 
Ameilcsa, let me Ihann yon for prodDCIng a work so honorable to tbe oountr}," 

V. R, S, 5TORRS, D.D.— "I amanrprlaedthatlhe anthor tiii8b«enBt>le lo 
pnt anch malUtadee ot facts, with analjals of opinions, {leflnlttona ot tendencies, 
and conalse penonal skctotieB. InM a narrative at once so grooefnl, gisphla, Ulil 

PROF. ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN. Episcopal Divinity KAoot, CumKridOt, 
!.^—" It has the merit ot being eminently readable. Its oonclnalona rest on (ha 
Widest research and tbe latest and beat scbolarahlp, It keeps a Jnst senae of pro- 
'ponion Id the troatincnt of topics. It Is written In the Interest ot Chnatlanlty u a 
Tvhole and not of any sect or chnrcb. It Is so entirely Impartial that It Is not easy 
to discern the author's nympatbles or bts denotnlnatloaat attitude, and It bsa the 
areat advanlat-e of dweUlnB at due length npoa EnfrUsti and American Cbnroh 
. In abort. It la a work vtdch do one but a long and incceaBrul teacher oi 
Cburcli History oonld bave prodaced." 



STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 



HISTORY OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By PHILIP SCHAFF, 

D.D. New Edition, re-written and enlarged. Vol. I.-Apos- 

totio Christianity, A.D. t-100. Vol. IL-Ante-Nieene Chrts- 

tUnity, A.O. tOO-325. Vol. lll.-Nicene and PosfrNi 

Christianity, A.D. 311-600. Vol. IV.-Nlediaeval Christianiti 

A.D. 590-1073. 8*0, price per vol., 94.00. 

This work ia eitremely comprehenaiTe. All Bubjecta that proj 

belong to a complete sketch are treated, includiDg the history of CI 

Ijui art, hynuiology, accooiitH of the lives and chief worka of 

Fathers of the Church, etc. The great theolugii^, chriiitological. 

■uthropoloeicol coutroversiea of the period are dulj aketphed ; and i| 

all the details at history the organizing hand of a master ia 

Been, ahapiug the mass of materials into order aud system. 
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hlB taak 
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earelnl atadr of tbe original sonrcea anil ol an extraordinary and, we mlBlil sa^, 
iuunipaH30d Bcgaalncacce Willi tbc modem Uteratore— Qermim. I^nch. and 
EagllBli— In the deportment oI ecclejlaatlool tilntorr- Tbe; are eqnallf marked b; 
a filr-mlQilciI. conscienuooa Bplrlt, as irell as b; s Inold, animated moue at 
pnaenlattim." 

PROF. BOaWELL D. HrrCHCOCK, D.O,— -m no other Blnele 
lla Klnil with which I am acquainted will Btiidenta and genenU Radera find 
iQBCh to Inalract and tnt«re&t tbeio." 

DR. JUL. MULLEF), iif nolle.— "\l la the onlji hlalory of the fitat 
tniiea which tnilj eatlsllea the waata of Hie present age. It ta Hch in i 
original InvesUgatlon." 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, IN CHRONOLOQ 
CAL TABLES. A Synchronistic View of the Events, Charai 
teristics, and Culture of each period, including the History Q 
Polity, Worship, Literature, and Doctrines, together with twi' 
Supplementary Tables upon the Church inAmerica; and a 
Appendix, containing the series of Councils, Popes, Patri 
archs, and other Bishops, and a full Index. By the lata 
HENRY B. SMITH, D.D., Professor in the Union Theoloj^ 
cal Seminary of the City of New York. Revised EditioaQ 
Folio, S5.00. 

tlEV. DR. W, G, T. SHEDD.— "P^jf, Bmllh'9 Hlfltorlcal Tables are 
1 1 mow of inanj langnaee. In preiiortaBBnchaworlt. with go ranch 

research, Prof. Bmilh baa lumlshcd tu am etudent an apparatos that win be of 

Vie-long service to him" 

Ev, DB. wiLUAM ADAMS,— "The labor expended npon snoli a wot* la 

■ 'nomt'iiac. and lla aocnrac^ and complelcDcas do honor to the research anil 

■ lobularBblp of Us ucthor, and are .in Invaluable ocqalsltlou to oar Uteracore." 



CHARLES SOBIBNEB'S SOm' 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. B| 

ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. With Maps and Plar 

Now Edition from New Plates, with the author's latest rev 

ion. Part I.— From Abraham to Samuel. Part II.— Fre 

Samuel to the Captivity. Part III.— From the Captivity to 

the Christian Era. Three vols., Ilmo (sold separately), each 

82.00. 

The same— Westminster Edition. Three vols., Svo Uold in sets 
jnly), per set, S9.00. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH 

With an introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. 
By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. New Edition from 
New Plates. 12mo, $2.00. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCO> 
LAND. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. 8vo, SLBft 

In all that voncemB the external characteriatiCB ot the eceuec 
perwnB described. Dr. Stanley ia entirely at home. Hie books an 
dry reoords of MBtoric events, bub animated pictures of historio a 
and of the uctorH in them, while the human motives and B^iecta of 
venta aie bionght out in bold and full relief. 

THE LONDON CRmc.~"EHTnGst, eloqnent. leatncd. wllh a etrle tl 
nrlng Iliraagti ita eloqueoce, the ]ectai«i will mal 
ir, scholar, and dlilna. Wo coaia point out maar paaBaeet 
glow vrltta u true pocUu Ore. but tbcrearu himdnida plclorlallr riah and poetleaUT 
-De. The reader esperiences no wearlaesB, for in ever; page and parafiapl; 
lerc ta aometbing to eDgago the mind aud refteali the boo],'' 

THE NEW ENOLAHDER.— " We have Drst (o ezpreaa onr admiration of the 
grace and grapblo bcantj ol ills atytc Tbe feUclcoos dlBcrhDlnatlDu Id the ass 
at luugDoge irblcb appears ou ever; pafe Lb especially required on these topics, 
irliero tbe sulhor'a poaltloQ might bo easily be mbtaKon through an nnKUsnIed 
■talcmcnt. Dr. Stanley Is poBseaaed ol the prime quality ot an historical scadent 
and writer— namely, the iilstorlcal leeUne. or sense, by wblnh cottditliHia ct Ute 
Bad types ol character, remote trom uui present oipetleQaei are vividly eon- 
OBlved oland troly apprcolated." 

THE N. V. TIMES— "Tae Old Testament History Is here presented is It 
ever was presenled before ; wltn so mncb cteumcai. elegance of style, and bla- 
tilo and literary lUnstmllou, not to BpesK ariearuiDg an<) oalmneaa of Judgment, 
lat aot theologians alone, but slaa Rulilvated readera geaerBlly. are distm to tU 
ages. In p<ilnt ot Bl;tu It takes rank vita Ifacauloy's History and Ibo beu 
Idlers ui Fruade.'' 
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rCHRISTIAN EVIDENCES AND' 
HOMILETICS. 



[ MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By Prof. CEORQE 
PARK FISHER, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Eccletiastica! ] 
History in Yale Coliege. Ifimo, 75 cents. 
The aim of tlie book ia to prenenl^ tlie Evidences of Chrietianity ii 
coaoiHe, locid form, for the benefit of those who have not the leisare I 
to atuJj eitended troatiscs on the subject. It ie intended hoth for | 
private reading nud for the use of claBHea in publia tnstitiitions. 
thoDgh brief, it inclndeH a. distioct etatement of both the internal amd I 
extfimal proofs. The arguments ajre shaped to meet objections and I 
iifficoltiea which ore felt at the present time, and the historic evidence I 
ia carefullj oonfiited to the present state of acholorship and loaming. 

THE EXAMINER.— "It l8 wortU Its wel^l In gold, li b liy all ofldB ae b«gt 1 
treaUae on Ihe Evidences of ClirlstlitiiItT for eeuerol Dse Ihal we know. It ta I 
■ooad, JadldouB, clear, am) BdioIarlT." 

THE N. Y. SUN.— "Compact. IboroDgli, and lenraeil. Its BTnipUclty of aljla 1 
id brBvlly ought lo commend it to " 

I THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By J 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D.,LL.D. Crown Bvo, 92.80. 
FROM THE PREFACE.^" Tbia volume embraces a diacnaalon of ttic evidences I 
lOtli natural and revealed rcUglon. PromlnHnce la given lo topics bavlng 1 
Kspeolal !tit«reBl at present from thdr oonneotjoa wltb modem tbeorles and dUn 
I cDities. The argomcat of design, and (he bcailne ol evolationw; doclrlneB oi 
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re 1003 coosldeced." ■ 

JULIUS H. SEELYE. PregUlfjU qf Amherat Colleae.—- 1 flud It aa I Hbonld I 

■ expect It to be, wise and candid, and convUialng to on b( 

PBOF. JAMES O. MURRAY, o/Prlni*ton Conepp.— "It Is cmlnentlj Olted to J 
met Che honest donbts of Bcme of our best jonne men. Ita ralme«a and candor, 1 
lla learning and ability In urgumeut. Ita tboroogb handling of modem objeutitma | 
leae qnallllcs at It lor encb a servlw, and a great se 

ESSAYS ON THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAM*! 
ITY. By Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. Bvo, f 

new and enlarged edition, 92.50. 

HE NEWYOHK TRIBUNE.— "DlavolomoevlncesrareveiHatmtjoflnielleol. ^ 
With ascbolaraUlp no leas aonnd and judloluo 

-■■We tnow nc 



HtHE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF THEISM. An Examination of th« 

^H Personality of Man, to Ascertain his Capacity t< 

V Serve God, and the Validity of the Principle Underlylngthe 

Defense of Theism. By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.O., ~ 

fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 8vo, S3.50. 

Dr. Ilairia embodies in his work the reBnltn of his long meditation 

Bn the highest themes, and his long diacussion and presentation of 

tliese tmtiiE in the claas-Toom. His fimdainental posit'ioDH ore thor< 

oaghlj in harmcm; nitb saiuideBt moOeni thought and moEt trost- 

vortl^ modem knowledge. 

THE INDEPENDENT.— "It iB me ItM A worti, wUlcli la of neceBBItj, bo 
■everel; metaptijHlcgl In both topics BQd (reatmunt, la so enllTeniid b; lbs 
Titrleil coQlclbatlona ot a widely CDltlTnled mind from a liberal oonnie of 
reatlinif. HIb pasBlonate and candid argnmenl: cnnnot foil to commimd t1ie 
reipcct ot anj antagonist of the Atliclstic or Agnoatis scboola, who will tiAe 
the palQB to read his crllldamB or to review bla orgoment. In reaped to coalnea 
aai dignity and aelf-posBeBHlon. bla work la an eKoeilBnt model for aoIentUla, 
neiupbjBloliuiB. and tbeoIoglaiiB of ever; complexion." 

THE HARTFORD COURANT "ProfOBBor Barrls' homon-lmea are nncon- 

tracted. HIb BorveT ol the entire realm be (raTerses Is aouurate, paUeni. Bed 
considBTttle, No objections are evaded. Ho concInBloiiB arc raaobed bj saUatory 
movements. The nlmoal lalmesa and canilor cbaraderlze bta dlscnaslons. So 
more ihorangblj sclentiac yraii la plan or method or aplrll baa been done la our 
tlmo. On almost evcrj pngo one meets wltb cvlilcnoea ot a wide and refleo- 
tlve reading, not only ot pliUosophj, but ot poelry and flotlon as well, wliloli 
•nrlchcs and UiomlQes tbe whole coarse ot tbought.'' 

THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD. By SAMUEL HARRIS, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Col- 
lege. Svo, $3.50. 

In tbifl volnme Dr Harris preaenta a Htntement of the evidence of 
tbe existence of God, itnd of the reality of Hia revelation of Hinuelf 
In the oiperience or consciouBneaa of men, and the verification of the 
Bsme hy Pi« further revelation of Himself in the constitutiDii and 
ongoing of the universe, and in ChriEt. 

PROF. WM. O. T. SHEDD, D,D., In l^ie PnsbvtertrOi Jleoieifl.— "80^ a 
work la not broueht out In a day. bat Is the growth ot years ol protesBloiul atadj 
and reOectlon. Few booka on spolcgettoa have been recently produoed that wUl 
be more Inflaentlal and (ormaUcG apan the mmd of tbe ibeoluglcal or pbllosophl- 
oal atDdeut. or more naetul. It Is calculated U> InflneDce oplnlonB, atul to IcOaence 
them tmthtnUyi aenooaly, and strong." 

BISHOP HURST, in TM yoraemegCem (ThrifMon ^dnicate._- We do not know 

a better work among recent pabllcatlons than this one lor building op old bopcH 

and givlne a new atrengtb to one's taltti. The t>aflk In tboroasbly cvanitelle, 

I tresb, and well wrought oat. It la a vuiuabic coDirihaUon lo our Amenooii 
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E BIBLICAL STUDY. 
AL STUDY. Its Principles, Methods, and HIttory. Bj 
ARLES A. 8RICGS, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
jnate Languages in Union Theological Seminary. Crown 
, 52.50. 
author has aimed to present a gaide to Biblical Studj for iJie 
n.Jt layman as well as the theological atrndent and miniirter of 

the Oosiiel, At the same time a sltetch of the entire hisCor; of each 
department of Bihlical Stndy has boon giTen, the atiges of ila derelop- 
ment are traced, the normal is diacriminated from the abnormal, and 
the whole is rooted in the methods of Christ and Hie Apostles. 

THE BOSTON ADVERTISER.— ■■ The prinolplea, methoilH. aad hlstorr of 
BIbliRal BtaJj are very tall; consldereil, luid It la one ot the beat WDflES of ita Mnd 
Id tbe longaoge, 1/ uot Cbs oalj boot nberola the modem methods ol the slitdT 
Dl tbe Bible ore enieTMl luio. apart from direct thoulogiual tcacbing." 

THE LONDON SPECTATOR.— "Dr. BtlgBS'bookl9oneofmncbTalae. not Hie 
lesB to be esleemeJ because ol the moderate compow Into wUub Ita mass ol In- 
fonniitloQ haa been fiomjireBHed." 



MESSIANIC PROPHECr. The Prediction of the Fulfilment of 
Redemption through the Messiah. A Critical Study of the 
Messianic Passages of llie Old Testament In the Order of 
their Development. By CHARLES A. BRICGS, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union 
Theological Seminary. Crown Svo, S2.50, 
In this work the author devclopH and tranea "the prediction of 
Hie fulfilment of redemption thiougb the Meesiab " through tbe whole 
(Bries of Meaaianic pnssagus and prophocieB in the Old TeBtoment. 
Beginning with the fiiat va^^e intimationH of tbe great central thought 
of redemption be arrays one iiropheoy after another ; indicating clearly 
the general condition, ment^ and apiritual. out of which each prophecy 
ariaea ; noting the gradual widening, deepening, and clariSeadoii of 
tbe prophecy aa it ie developed from one prophet to another to the 
•Dd of tbe Old Testament canon. 
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THE LONDON ACADEMY.-"HlB new liook OS Messianic Propheoj U S 
iTOTthT complmlon to Ills Indlspeosable text-tiook on Blblloal stntlT. Be lis 
dncBii tbe first Bngllsb lext-book on tbe Hnbject ot UCBatanlD Prophecj w 
modem teactter can om." 

THE EVANGELIST.— "Meaalania Propbecy ia a sablect i 
est, sod this book la no ordloury book. It la, on tbe contrar?. a woi 
Oral order ; tbe ripc prodnot al ycara of study atwn tbe hlgbeat 
excgesla In a master-banil." 
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Imental and moral science. 1 

I AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; or, the Body and Mind In On* ^^| 

H System. With illustrative diagrams. Revised edition. By ^^H 

■ MARK HOPKINS, D,D., LL.D., late President of Wlllianii ^H 

W College. 12mo, $1.75. ^H 

This is a model of the developing method as applied to intelleotaal H 

BoieDce, The work is on an entirelj' new plan. It preaeiils man in 
his unit;, and his Beveral facaltieti and their Telationa are bo presented 
to the e;e in illustrative diagramB sa lo be readily apprehended. 
The work has come into verf g'enerai use in thie ooontiy as a m«m 
uol foi inetiuctioD, and the demand for it la inoresaing ever; ;ear. 

QENERAt S. C. ARMSTRONG, Prfnctval of Bampton ZrwMfuW.— " I am 
gtad of Uie oppoitnnlt; 10 eipresE my blgb apprecIaUon of Dr. HopUoa' OuCHm 
Sfudir of Man, It bas done more lor mo pDnonall; tban anj' book beaiaee Uu 
Bible. Uore tlian anj otlieilt t«B0lies Iheffreateet of leaoom. Knots Ctif/aeV. Foi 
over ten jeara. I have mado it a toxt booK In the Senior Oasa of this BohooL B 
B, ItUnk, tbe greatest and most Dsefol ol the boofea of the grealeec of oar Am- 
erican Bdaofttora, Bcv. Dr. DopUOB, and U destined to do a ereat work In formlni 
not onl; the Ideas but the character of youth In America and In other parte of Iht 

PROF, ADDISON BALLARD, qT Lafayette CoUfge.—"! have for rears ased 
Dr. Hopklas' OiiMne SltuJu qfUan. In comiectloa irtlh bla Laic of Lone, as a text 
boot for oar Senior Claaaee. I have done this with nnfuninf saooess and wltli 
IncreiislnB SBtlstHctlon. It la of lacalcolable advantage to the atadsBt taooma 
under the Influence, through hlabookB. of thlH great manter of thonghtaad of atjte. 
I cannot apeak of Ouatne Study In terms of uxi heartj commendation." 



»THE LAW OF LOVE, AND LOVE AS A LAW; or, Chrittlan ^^| 

Ethics. By MARK HOPKINS, D.O., LL.D., lata Preildent ^H 

of Williams College. 12mo, $1.75. ^^ 
This work is designed to follow the author's OuSine Study of Man. 
iM its title indictttea it ia entirety an eiposition of the cardinal precept 

ijl Chliatian philosophy in hannonj with nature and on the basiB of I 

reason. Like the treatiee on mental philosophy it ia adapted with ^^H 

Miuanal skill to educational uses. ^^^| 

It appears in a new edition, nhlch has been in part re-written in ^^^| 

order to bring it into cloaer relation to his Oulliiie Study of Man, of ^^H 

I which work it is really a continuatioii. More prominence haa been ^^H 

civen to the idea of Bights, but the fundamental doctrines of tbf ^^^| 

[teatiae have not been changed. ^^H^ 



CHARLES SGRIBNEIfS SONS' 



ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE, Theoretical and Prad 
By NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.O., late President of 
College. 6vo, 53.00. 

3, Prufe/Bor of Elhlcii, FnlBenrtfii rtf Klchlgan "; 
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IroproTement on any or the cnrrent 

EuthoUo In tone: not Hnperflciallj, liiit BoaniUy, IndacUve In roetbad an 

aenoy. and rioh In pracuoa! suggeatlon." 

JULIUS H. SEELYE, rresiaeia At>\\ffr»t Caaege.—"U la copIoiiB noil 
witb ample adiolnreblp and remarkable luBlf^bt, and I am Bure tUat all Ca 
tt Moral HclPQCB nlll flnd II a raluable aid In tbelr InstrnoaonB." 

OUTLINES OF MORAL SCIENCE. By ARCHIBALD Al 

ANOER, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, SL50. 

This book is elementary in its oharactar, and ia marked by 
cleanieasarniHimplioitjotBtjle. It is ijitended to lay the (oonda 
and elucidate the principles of tha Pbiloeaphy of Morals. It is n 
nsad in collegea and otber inHtitu CionR of learning, and is spe< 
adapted for Bbndenta whose age, or the time at whose dispoBiiI, 
not permit the use of the more extended and ubBtruBo works on ^ 

THE THEORY OF MORALS. By PAUL JANET, Member o 
French Academy. Translated under the supervisio 
President Noah Porter. 8vo, 81.50. 

Prof. Janet iu this book gives ue not only a clear and conciee a 
ination of the whole ntudy of moral aoience, but he has introdnce^ 
the discassion many elements which have hitherto been too I 
neglected. The first principlei of moral science aud the fundam 
idea of morals the author desoribes with much preoision, and pre 
on interesting and systeraatic exposition of them. 

SCIENCE.— -The book btulncldlty sad iBlnll of leBTaUg. ItlBbardlje; 
BgUDt to Bay [but bo (ilcnr AOti plclaresqne n trcsIjBo, Id the liabda ol ni 
teacher, mlgbt save Ihe stady ot etblca Iron) Ms almost Inevitable Fate of 



A THEORY OF CONDUCT. By ARCHIBALD ALEXANI 
12mo, $1.00. 

COKTKKTS : The Theory of Right— The Thaory of Duty- 
Nature of Character -The Motive to Morality. 

Piofesisor Alexander's book ia an essay in that departms 
metaphysics in which of recent years perhapa the mort intere» 
been awakened. Barely has the essence of so vast a problem 
stated in such succint form. The work contains a very compleb 
searching eiamination of the varioim ethical theories- and sysl 
togethei with the positive statement of the author's ewn dofll 
vhich finds the ethical impulBe essentially relI|pons. 
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